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SKI KAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

EGOISM 


Self-consciousness is of two kinds : 
one is ripe and the other unripe. ^No- 
thing is mine, whatever I see, feel or hear, 
— nay even this body itself is not mine, 
I am always eternal, free and all know- 
ing’, — such consciousness as this origin- 
ates in the ripe ego ; while the unripe ego 
makes man feel himself for ever related 
to the tratisitory things of the world. 
‘This is my house, this is my child, this is 
iny wife’ — consciousness like this is the 
manifestation of the unripe ego. 

Egoism is like a cloud, that keeps 
God hidden from our sight. If by the 
mercy of the Guru egoism vanishes, God 
is seen in His full glory. As for instance, 
you sec in the picture that Sree Rama- 
chandra, who is God, is only two or three 
steps ahead of Lakshman (the Jiva), but 
Sita (Maya) coming in between the two, 
prevents Lakshman from having a view 
of Rama. 

If i hold up this cloth before me you 
woa*t see me any more though I shall be 
so near you. So also, though God is 
^nearer to you than anything else, yet for 


the screen of egoism you cannot sec 
Him. 

The true nature of Jiva is eternal 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. It is Ego- 
ism that has brought about so many 
Hpadhis (binding adjuncts), and he has 
quite forgotten his own nature. 

The nature of the Jiva changes with the 
addition of each When a man 

dresses like a fop, WaAig the fine black* 
bordered musM||»the l(^e songs of Nidhtt 
Babu spring lips. A pair of En^* 
lish boots inflatea even a languishing 
person with a vain delight, — he imme- 
diately begins to whistle, and if he has 
to ascend a flight of stairs, be leaps up 
from one step to another like a Saheb. 
If a man holds a pen in his lutnd,ffe will 
go on scratching caretelsly on any paper 
he can lay hold of. 

Money is an upadhi of a very strong 
nature. As soon as a man becomes rich 
he is thoroughly changed. 

A Brahman who was very meek and 
humble used to come here(m^ning Min- 
self) every now arid then. After some ; 
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time he stopped coming and we knew no- 
thing about what had happened to him. 
One day we went over to Konnagore in 
a boat. As we were getting down from 
the boat we saw the Brahman sitting on 
the bank of the Ganges where, in the 
fashion of big folks, he was enjoying the 
pure air of the river. On seeing me he 
accosted me in a patronising tone with 


the words, “Halloo Thacbor I How are 
you doing now ? ” I at once noticed the 
change in his tone and said to Hriday 
vwho was witli me, “ I tell you Hriday, 
this man must have come by some rich- 
es ? Do you see what a great change 
has come over him ? “ Hriday burst into 
a loud laugh. 


THE IMMANENT GOD 


God is not in His world, we need 
A not look for Him anywhere else. 
Indeed there is nowhere else to look.” 
This effectually clears our consciousness 
of the conception of an extra-cosmic 
Deity. 

If He is extra-cosmic, He is not in- 
finite, therefore no God. 

“If God is in the planet, He must be 
in the atom.” 

If not, He is not omnipresent. Now 
comes the interesting question. Is the 
atom something less than God, or more 
than He? In other words, is tlie atom 
an undeveloped God, or a compound, — 
God plus something ? 

If the atcun is God undeveloped, it is a 
part of God. Because it cannot be the 
whole. God therefore consists of parts of 
varying development. Acceptance of 
this proposition is tantamount to the 
admission of modification and death of 
the constitution of the Deity. 

If the atom is something different from 
God, pervaded and vitalised by His pre- 
sence, God’s infinitude or omnipreesnee 
*is cut short. The atom being different 
from God limits God. God not being 
the atom is not present in the attributes 


u htcfi constitute \\\^atomfiessi^i the atom. 

If He were, He would not be different 
from the atom. 

Both positions are untenable. Wc 
can neither conceive a developing God, 
nor a Unite God, without doing violence 
to Godhood. 

Nor do we fare better under the sup- 
position of a’growing class of scientists 
and evolutionists tliat God is the un- 
known absolute unity of w'hich the sub- 
jective and objective worlds are but 
aspects. 

To hold that these aspects arc causally 
related to the unknown absolute unity, 
is to admit change in it, which, whatever 
else it may make of the unknown, un- 
makes it as God. 

For while becoming a cause the un- 
known had to be what it was not before, 
that is, undergo a change. A change is 
an effect, a link in the beginnlng-and- 
endless causal chain. The effect that 
made the unknown a cause had a cause, 
which in its turn must have been an effect, 
and so on, ad infinitum. Thus if the 
occurrence of change is admitted in the 
unknown, it become.s an effect, a change- 
ful state, a link in the begtnning-and- 
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endless causal chain. 

There again the agency that caused 
the change in the unknown, wliich made 
the latter a cause must be conceived 
cither as inherent in the unknown or out- 
side of it. If inherent, tlie change must 
have been due to some internal necessity 
in the unknown; if outside, the unknown 
must have been a dependent factor, in- 
fluenced by and acting under micssuic. 

That which is subject to cuangc, tliat 
is necessity or influence, cannot be God. 

The alternative lies between pure 
materialism and the Muyd theory, the 
theory of illusion, the ilicoiy which sa) s 
wc do not know an,' thing about the or- 
igin of the univetse. For we cannot 
with our intellect know how it is possible 
for the unknovvii absolute to have caused 
the subjective and objective worlds witli- 
out killing itsedf in the attempt. VVe 
have iP decide between the absolute 
and the univeise. If wc decide for the 
former, this show of the universe must 
be an illusion, not in any way related 
to the unknown. 

Our intellect falls within the universe 
of illusion as an eflTect of some cause. 
The effect cannot transcend its cause. 
So we can never with the intellect solve 
this ultimate question. 

The unknown absolute unity is the 
I only reality. So long as one functions 
in the universe of illusion, for him the 
reality is non-existent, h'or in unity co- 
existence of duality could not be [>erceiv- 
‘cd even by mistake. A rope seen in the 
dark is not perceived as half-snake and 
half-rope, but either as snake or rope. 

It can very pertinently be asked, Why 


trouble about a thing which can never 
be known by the jntellect, and so be 
never known by man ? 

Certainly nothing could have been 
better than this conclusion if it were only 
pos.sible not to tiouble. That the religious 
instinct, or in other words, the craving of 
the finite for the infinite, is deeper than 
all other cravings of the human heart. In 
the unqualified testimony of the history 
of the human race. It is foolish to at- 
tempt shirking the inevitable. 

Impelled by this crav ng, men in every 
age and country have been known to 
lise to a state of conseuxisness beyond 
the body and the senses, where the only 
reality shines in its own splendour and 
the universe of subject aad object, the 
universe of time, space and causation 
with all its belongings is missed, as the 
milage, the snake, the ghost and the 
silver are mi-sed f,n closer approach to 
the desert, tlie r(>i)c, the stump and the 
m(Uhci-ufq>Ccnl respectively. 

Is it right to tinow away this universal 
testimony as nnieliablc without a fair 
trial to verify it in one’s own conscious- 
ness ? 

Kvidently not. Since dream con.scious- 
ness and awaking consciousness furnish 
conflicting experiences— and since so 
'many dreams have been known in all 

ages and countries to have proved true 

what is matter of course in dream, being 
utterly impossible in the awakened state, 
it is not impossible that there should be 
a state in which man may become the 
Unknowable and be forever freed from 
fear arising out of duality. 
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LEAVES FROM THE GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
( According to M, ) 


Chapter II 
Master and Disciple 

M tS second visit to the Master was 
one morning, at about eight. 
He was going to be shaved by the bar- 
ber. The winter cold was still lingering 
and He had on a moleskin shawl hemm- 
ed with red muslin. On seeing M. 
the Master said, -‘Well, you are come. 
Very good. Take your seat here.” 

It was on the southern verandah leading 
to His room that the meeting took place. 
Seated before che barber he had a pair 
of slippers on and the shawl described 
above. He talked to M. while the bar- 
ber was attending to Him. His face 
was, as usual, smiling. Only Hmstam- 
mered a little, while talking. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) Where is 
your home ? 

M, : — In Calcutta, Sir. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — Where have you 
been staying here ? 

M. : — Sir, I am staying with my sister 
at Baranagore — at Ishan Kaviraja’s 
house. 

Sri Ramakrishna: — I see, ) ou are stay- 
ing at Ishan’s. 

KESHAH CHANDER SEN 
Do you know how Keshab has been 
doing at present ? I heard he was 
seriously ill. 

M. : — Yes Sir, I too heard the same. 
Perhaps he is doing well now. 


Sri Ramakrishna : — I vowed to offer 
green cocoanut and sugar to the 
Divine Mother for Keshab’s recovery. I 
would sometimes wake up in the midst 
of my sleep Ht night and cry to Mother 
praying, ‘O Mother, do cure Keshab’s 
disease. If Keshab does not live, whom 

shall I talk to when I shall come to 
Calcutta ?’ 

Do you know there has been recently 
in Calcutta one Mr. Cook? Has he 
been delivering lectures? Keshab took 
me on board a steamer the* other day and 
the Saheb was there. 

M. : — Yes Sir, 1 have heard «bout him 
but I have never had any occasion to 
hear him speak. Nor do I know much 
about him. 

THE DUTIES OF A HOUSEHOLDER 
AND FATHER 

Sri Ramakrishna : — Pratap’s brother 
came to me and stopped here for a few 
days. He said he had come here to stay. 
I was told that he had no work to do, 
and that he had left his wife and children 
in the care of his father-in-law. I took 
him to task for his want of self-respect. 
Don't you think it wrong of him to go 
about like this when he has lots of chil- 
dren to bring up ? Should a stranger come 
to feed and look after them ? I wonder 
he is not ashamed that somebody else 
is taking care of his family, — that his 
father-in-law should be asked to bear 
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Ks burden. I rated him severely and 
told him to look about for work. It was 
when he was thus pointed out his folly 
that he left here. 

M. : — I see, Sir. 

Chapter III. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.): — Are you 
married ? 

M. : — Yes, Sir. 

THE MASTER REPREHENDS M. AND 
CRUSHES HIS EGOTISM 

Sri Ramakrishna (starting at the words 
of M., to RamLal,His nephew): — Ah me! 
What a great pity, Ram Lai, that he 
should have got mairicd ! 

M. got confused at these words of the 
Master and sat spcecldess like one guilty 
of a serious offence. He thought within 
himself, “Must then marrying be so bad?” 

Master : — Arc there any children born 
to you ? 

M. could hear the beating of his heart. 
He answered in a feeble voice, “Yes, Sir.” 

He felt a terrible blow was dealt at his 
egotism. After a while the Master again 
looked kindly U|>on M. and said in an 
affectionate tone,” You see, my boy, there 
are some good signs about you. I can 
know them by looking at one’s eyes and 
brow. Your eyes are very good. Well, 
now your wife, — what do you think of 
her? Is she a vidyasakti ( of a divine 
nature leading god ward and to light) or 
an avidyasakti ( the reverse, leading 
only to dai kness) ? ” 

WHAT IS TRUE KNOWLEDGE? 

M. : — She is gootl, but ignorant. 

Sri Ramakrishna (disapprovingly ): — 
She is ignorant and you are wise ! You 
think you have attained wisdom. Do 
you ? 

M. did not know what wisdom and 


ignorance truly consisted in, Ili-s idea 
was that one couUl Ixtcomc wise by rcHil- 
ing books onl)'. This fal.se notion was 
of course afterwards removed and he then 
came to know that knowing God alone 
is true wisdom and not knowing Him is 
ignorance. When the Master saiil, “Do 
)ou think you have attained wisdom?” 
M.’s egotism received a .secoml blow. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP 

Sri Ramakiishna : — Do you believe 
in God with form or without form ? 

This questiofi again made M.look con- 
fused and set him thinking. Is it possible 
that one could have faitli in Formless 
God and believe at the same time that 
He has a form ? Or how can it be tl)at be- 
lieving Him to be with form, one could 
think that He i.s formless ? Can two 
contradictory attributes co-exwt in the 
same thing ? Can white things like 
milk be black also at the .same lime ? 

After thinking for a while like this M. 
sajl, “I should like to meditate upon 
God as the Formless Being rather than a.s 
a Being with forms.” 

.Sri Ramakrishna : — That’s good. 
There isnoharm looking allliin from this 
or the other point of view. Yes, to think 
of Him as the Formless Being is quite 
right. But don’t you run away with the 
idea that that alone is true, all else is 
false. Meditating upon Him as a Being 
with forms is equally right. Ihit you 
must stick to your particular point of 
view. 

M. got confused to hear again and 
again from the lips of the Master that 
contradictories are true of God. He 
had never come acioss such a strange 
thing in his books and to these all his 
learning was confined. His egotism 
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received another blow but was not yet 
completely knocked down. So he went 
on arijuing a little with the Master. 

M. : — Please Sir, one may believe that 
God is with form. But He is not surely 
the earthen images that are worshipped. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — My dear sir, why 
call it an earthen image ? I mean the 
Image Divine made of the Spirit, 

M. could not follow this. He went on 
saying: “Is it not Sir, one’s duty to make 
it clear to those who worsliip images 
that God is not the same as the images 
they worship and that in the act of 
worshipping they should keep God Him- 
self in view and not the clay images ?“ 
PUBLIC LECTURES AND 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Sri Ramakrishna(disgustedly): — It has 
grown to be a fashion with you Calcutta 
people to think only of ‘lecturing’ and 
bringing others to light ! How are you 
going, pray, to bring light to your own 
selves ? Eh > Who are you to teach 
others ? The Lord of the universe will 
teach mankind if need be — the Lord 
wlio has made the sun, tl\e moon, men 
and brutes, has made things for them 
to live upon, parents to tend and rear 
them, — who has done so many things, 
will He not do something to bring them 
to light? Surely, He will, if need be. 
He lives in the temple of the human 
body. He knows our inmost thoughts. 
If there is anything wrong in image 
worship, doesn’t He know that all the 
worship is meant for Him ? He will be 
pleased to accept the worship knowing 
that it is meant for Him. Why must 
you worry yourself about things beyond 
your reach? Try to know and revere 
God. That is the duty nearest you. 


M’s egotism was, it might be supposed, 
now completely crushed. He thought, 
“It is indeed perfectly true what this 
God-man is saying. What business have 
1 to go about preaching to others ? 
Hare I known God myself? Have I 
got Divine Love ? It is, as the proverb 
has it, like bidding my friend Sankara 
lie down on my bed when there is no 
bed to lie down upon even for my own 
self! I do not know anything about 
God. It is the height of folly anc mean- 
ness itself — of which I should be asham- 
ed — to think of teaching others ! It is not 
inathcinatics, history or literature to be 
taught in the present case 1 It is the 
science of God ! Yes, the words of this 
holy man do fully appeal to me.” 

This was the first attempt on the part 
of M. at arguing a point with the Master 
and happily the last. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — You were talking 
of images made of clay. Well, there 
often becomes a necessity of worshipping 
even such images. It is God Himself 
who has provided these various forms 
of worship. The Master of the universe 
has done all this — to suit different men 
ill different stages of knowledge. The 
mother so arranges the food for her chil- 
dren that every one gets what agrees with 
hi.r. Suppose a mother has five children. 
Having got a fish to cook, she makes 
different dishes out of it. Thus §he can 
give each one of her childieii what suits 
him exactly. One gets the rich polow with 
the fish, while she gives only a little soup 
to another who is of weak digestion ; she 
makes fish with the sour tamarind for 
the third, fried fish for the fourth and so 
on. Exactly as it agrees with the 
stomach. Do you see this ? 

M ■•—Yes, Sir, now I do. 
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SAVA AND THE FINE ARTS 


I N a tenipk, seated on the flt)or before the 
Image, a man >^as singing a song with> 
out the least regard to time or tune. 'I he 
priest who had a good musical ear was nettled 
at this. “What do you mean by crying like 
this ? ” said lie gruffly. “Why ? 1 am singing 
a song to the I.*ord. I want to please Him 
alone, and do not care for what u man may 
think of it,” was the angry reply. “'I'o please 
the I.ord !” said the priest sarcastically, “Is 
He a greater fool th.in myself?" 

'Hie priest, though in a fit of {wission un- 
wittingly struck a note of profound meaning. 
Persons capable of pleasing the Ixrrd must 
partake of His nature, tliat is, the Si 4 tva will 
be preponderant in them. 'Pheir conduct 
must, in every case, be the manifestation of 
safva. Illumination of the senses of percep- 
tion is, according to tlie Scriptures, the true 
indication of sah^a. i'he Lord says in the 
Gita : “Wiien intelligence is seen to shine 
through all the avenues of this body then it is 
to be known tnal Stt/ia is prcpondeiant." 
(Chap. XIV. II.) Both Sankara and Ramanuja 
understand the senses of perception by the 
avenues of the body. Intelligence, which is 
the only means of right perception of things 
is the natural possession of the ra/t'/V, — in* 
telligence not limited to one particular sense, 
but extending to all the senses of preception, 
making them capable of detecting at once 
the merits and defects of things presented to 
them. 

Here the question presents itself as to 
whether there is any fixed standard of judg- 
ing things. It is of course a (act that diflferent 
people have diflereiit standards of judgment. 
But these different standards are determined 
by the prtvailiug guiias in them. All persons 


in whom the famas is the strongest will have 
bcfiire them llie same ‘ideal,* which every one 
of them will, l)y a constitutional necejwity, 
a.spire after. In this rase the greatest 
blessing would he to lie immersed in sense 
gratification. Persons having the rajos devel- 
OfK‘d in them to the same extent will long 
for the realisation of the same slate of life, Wf. 
incessant activity. So the sa/vir loo have their 
own ideal Buta$ satva leads man luan rto the 
Reality than the other gunas, the fixed standard 
of judgment is, from the stand {K>int of men 
w’ho believe in the Keality, the hig)ie.sl idea of 
good conceived by men in whom the satva 
has reached its highest perfection. 

Whalevei tends to hide from a man’s view 
his own ideal (Ihj it satt>tr, rajasicox tamasic) 
is repugnant to him and he thinks it bad. 
Wli|^ever,on the other haiul, harmonises with 
the ideal or helps to bting it out into 
greater prominence, is good. In this way 
have all things wliich man uses out of neces- 
sity or for plea.sure been clas.sed under the 
three heads of satvic^ rajasic and tamasic, 
according as they suit the tastes of, and by 
excercise or indulgence deepen them in, the 
:satvic, rajasic 2iin\ tamasic peisons respectively. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
dwell, in detail, on things that are satvic. 
But tne general principle on which the classi- 
fication is based may be briefly noted here. 

We read in the Gita : Such pleasures as are 
like poison at first but are like nectar in tlie 
end arc satvici* (Chap, xvtu.37). 'The mean- 
ing is that things which are enjoyable nly by 
trained minds are satvic. pleasures 

of which the type is the sexual, do not depend 
upon any previous training. Tbtsy spring 
at once from the contact of the senses with 
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their respective objects of enjoyment. Hence 
the more a tlhng is removed from the gross 
plane of the senses, tile nearer it is to saiva. 
Abstraction is therefore the element in which 
llie satvic dwell. 

'I’he fine arts resting upon the principle of 
abstraction, seeking as they do to express 
“ideas apprehended in pure contemplation,” 
(Scho|)enhauer) liave a close affinity with the 
man of satva. He lives in constant touch 
as it were with the “ideas apprehended in 
pure contemplation.” Hence the least defect 
in representations of these ideas jars upon 
his most refined susceptibility. A satvic 
man can never therefore be duped by the 
gloss of surface appearances, nor does he 
hi.nself do anything that conflicts with man’s 
cultured tastes, “He never lays his feet un* 
rhythmically" as lihagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say in His beautiful way. In other 
words a satvic man is the most cultured man 
imaginable, though he may not know a bit 
of what we understand by learning. His 
consciousness is the test of ail things. Nothing 
false or defective can win his approbation. 

It must not be understood that every satvtc 
man is necessaiily a most skillful artist, lie 
must have a thorough grasp of the abstract ideas 
which form the basis of the fine arts and will 
be enabled thereby to appreciate the excel- 
lences and find out the defects in them, but he 
may not care to give him the physical training 
necessary to make a practical artist of him- 
self. 

The moral qualifications of a genuine artist 
cannot be found in one who has not attained 
to some extent at least, the calm and purity of 
satva. The following lines from Rusktn, who 
though speaks of the painter alone, apply 
with equal truth to all fine artists. 

“No vain or selfish person can possibly paint 
in tile iK)ble sense of the word. Vanity and 
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selfishness are troublous, eager, anxious 
petulant : — painting can only be done in calm 
of mind ” 

“And, lastly, no false person can paint. A 
jierson false at heart may, when it suits his 
purpose, seize a stray truth here or there ; but 
the relations of tiuth, its perfectness, that 
which makes it wholesome truth, he can 
never perceive. As wholeness and whole- 
someness go together, so also sight with sin- 
cerity ; it is only the constant desire of and 
submissiveness to truth, which can measure 
its strange angles and mark its infinite aspects; 
and fit them and knit them into the strength 
of sacred invention.” 

Is it unreasonable to think that the poet 
had distinctly in view this close affinity be- 
tween true culture and the fine arts wlun 
he sang : 

“The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with the concord of sweet 

sound.s, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as niglit 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted ” ? 

V. 

But in general terms it may be said that 
Art, ill all its forms, is the grand means of... 
making us concious of the Ideal (which is 
the Real) world under the phanton world 
which passes for real to the ordinary sense. 
And Art does this largely by abandoning the 
attempt to represent the individual — which 
the sense can do a thousand times better — 
and by regarding everything that it deals 
with in an ideal and universal lignt, “ sub 
specie aeternilatis,” as Spinoza wrote, which 
the senses cannot do at all. Rolietton. 
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CHRISTIAN VEGETARIANISM 

( CoHciuded from page p ) 


KT iis now examine the assertion 
that a poklcn age of peace and 
liarmony can be bi ought about through 
man’s abstaining from eating flesh and 
inflicting cruelty to animals. It may 
be well first to turn our attention to the 
actual condition of things before drawing 
fanciful pictures of the future. We are 
forced to observe that innumerable 
animals not usctl as aic destroyed 
through sheer necessity. Hosides these, 
cieaturcs such as lats, mice, <^c., and 
domestic animals atul j)ets, when they 
become loo iiiimci\>us, are depiivcd of 
life. Othets destiuclive to farmer's crops 
meet the same fate. In slunt, the only 
animals spared from death by man arc 
those that in some \va\’ coiiliibute to his 
pleasure or service. The life of the beast 
of burden, though not taken, is not one 
of joy and peace but of slaveiy meaning 
often the greatest haulship and misery, 

. Horses replaced by electricity or 
Mother agencies in the West are not kept 
Ivvhcn no longer nscful. What considcr- 
iation then can He hoped forotlier beasts 
twhen so little is sliown to the horse so 
intimately interwoven with the interest 
pf man, his traditions, his hi'»tor3', his 
‘glory, immortalized in prose and vcr.se — 
;he noble animal from whose name arc 
Jerived cavalier^ caballero, chevalier^ 
^^hivalry ! In view of this it is safe to 
|tate that if the animals now used for 
pod were no longer desired for that 


purpose they would still be killed as they 
trespassed upon man’s si)here of egoism 

Turning our eyes towards humanity 
we see the stronger races exploit and 
crush out the weaker. In Nor th A mei ica, 
the Indians have rapidly dwimlled in 
numbers, the remaining tribes kept on 
isolated reservations, surrounded by their 
conquerors whose contact has proved so 
deadl)'. The aboriginal of Australia is 
forced back and his hunting-ground 
taken by the irrvader. The Maoris of 
New Zealand are meeting a similar fate. 
The American ('ivil War lasting four 
years, emancipated the slaves but their 
freedom was gained at the cost of the 
best blood of the South. 

The rise of one natron is licralded by 
the fall of another. Jmportal Germany 
is built on the ruins of im[)crial J^’rance. 
America becomes a wr^rld pr^wer as 
Spain loses her colonics. 

Nations may disarm and settle their 
di.sputcs by arbitration but the war of 
commercialism will be no less disastrous 
to the weaker nations than the clash of 
arms. The commercial expansion of the 
United States brings her wealth as it 
decreases the wealth of other countries. 
Her colossal steel trust does good through 
the cheapeniirg of production and the 
increa.se of export but it means equally 
evil to manufactories extinguished with 
thousands of people thrown out of em- 
ployment, and other nations made to lose 
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trade. In countries where civilization 
has reached the highest pitch, the strug- 
gle for existence is the sternest, the 
rivalry between communities and be- 
tween individuals the keenest, the nerv- 
ous friction the most intense, the strain 
the severest. Everywhere throughout 
nature this conflict expresses itself in 
selection and rejection. Cessation of 
the struggle means ictrogradation, stag- 
nation, death. In India competition is 
restricted by the caste system, but it is 
now under discussion whether this in- 
teiference with free competition has not 
caused more evil than good. 

Eor obvious reasons vegetarians have 
ignored the rights of plant life in their 
scheme for establishing peace and har- 
naony on earth. Yet plants also merit 
recognition as may be seen from the 
following quotations. 

“If, on the one hand, animals show 
avidity in their search after nourishment 
as well as power of discrimination in the 
selection of it, roots of plants may, on 
the other hand, be observed to direct 
themselves towaids tlie side where the 
soil contains most noui ishment, nay, even 
to seek out the smallest crevices in rocks 
which may contain any food. If wc twist 
a bough so as to make the upper surface 
of its leaves the under one, these 
leaves will even twist their stems in 
order to regain the position best suited 
for the exercise of their functions ( /. e. 
so as to have the smooth side uppermost). 
Is it quite ceitain that this takes place 
unconsciously T—Dktionaite des Sciences 
Nature lies. 

“ Of all apparently voluntary move- 
ments of plants, the direction of their 
boughs and of the upper surface of their 
leaves towards the light and towards 


moist heat, and the twining movements 
of creepers round their supports, are the 
most universal. In this last plienomenon 
especially there is something which re- 
sembles animal movements. While grow 
ing, creepers, it is true, if left to them- 
selves, describe ciicles wn’th their tips 
and by this means reach an object near 
at hand. But it is no morel)' mechanical 
cause that induces them to adapt their 
giowth U) the foim of the object they 
have thus rcachctl. The Cosciita does 
not twine round every kind of snppoit : 
for instance, limbs of animals, dead veg- 
etable matter, metals and inorganic 
substances aie not used for this purpose, 
but only liv ing plants, and nc)t even all 
kinds — not nn^sses, for instance — only 
those from winch it can extract nouiish- 
ment by its papilliv'\ — Phenomena and 
Laies of Orgajiic Life b)’ Ih evil anus. 

“Now, although plants also have no 
consciousness of the outer world, and 
although the mere analogue of a con- 
sciousness w hich ex ists in them must, on 
the contrary, be conceived as a dull self- 
enjoyment, yet w^c see that they all seek 
light, and that many of them turn their 
flowers or leaves daily towards the sun, 
while creepers find their way to supports 
with which they arc not in contact; and 
finally we sec individual kinds of plants 
show even a sort of irriterbility.”*— Scho- 
penhauer’s Wtll tn Nature* 

More certain than any evidence of will 
deducible from the movements of plants 
is thei. desire for life ; for that desire has 
brought them into existence, and theit 
form is but that dri^ire objectified. It is 
therefore undeniable that in destroying 
plants, we thwart their purpose whiclj 
they so eagerly sluggle for. ■ 
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Thus we cannot escape the conclusion 
that maps life on earth is impossible 
without causing^ death and suffeiinfj. 
Our life can only be maintained by tak- 
ing^ tlic life of other beiiii^'i (animals and 
plants) no less eager for life than we. 
Prom this it follows that pii) sical ck- 
istence itself is sin. For all the woe and 
misery in the world are caused by the 
egoistic dcsiic for existence. I low this 
desire originated is a mj stery tliC intel- 
lect will never solve. 

Some Cdiiistians try to explain evil by 
the h)’pothesis that man was in the be- 
ginning pine and sinless, “created in the 
image of God ’ and that through In’s fall 
all creation became degiadod. They 
thus trace evd to m<ui, and tiieie abin|)t- 
1 y stoj), making him a fust cause. If 
man was «)nce sinless, his fall must have 
been due to some change in his nature, 
find tin's rcqniics a cause, /.e., the clninge 
pteceding it, and that again anothei, and 
60 on a^i infinitum, reojile putting foilh 
such childish thcf)iics about the oiigin 
of evd have evidently never taken th<i 
tiouble to study philosophy. 

However, desiie being the cause of all 
evil it follows that evil can only be ex- 
tinguished by the total extinction of <ic- 
sire. This denial of the desiie for life, 
renunciation, is the beginning of leligion. 
Religion consists not in giving one's as- 
sent to some belief or g<dng to church 
once a week and listening to a sermon. 
Religion is not proclaiming Christ the 
only incarnation of God, nor in uphold- 
ing his virtues and teachings as superior 
to all others, — none of these constitute 
religion ; but to practise the renunciation 
of the world taught by the Master and 
to live the life he lived. This is true 


Christianity ; the rest is non-essential* 

He who sees the world as mere bond- 
age, fiom w hich he is determined to free 
himself, will naturally avoid doing any- 
thing tending merely tosticnglhen these 
bonds, or in the divine words of IMato, 
he will not “feast the multifoim creature 
(within ), whilst the man (the divine 
piinciple) he kills wdth famine'’. Still 
while he has a body to nouiish, he can- 
n«»t cntirel)' escape fiom affirming his 
egoism and thus causing injury to 
other beings ; hut he will do so as far as 
necessaty 'I'his is one reason why 

the religions ascetic i.s enjoined with ab- 
solute continence (in thoiiglU as well as 
deed) ; for in tl\c act of propagation, the 
sinful desiie for life reaches its climax 
and assuics the pcr[)ctuation of endles.s 
inis(n\' Ihiougli physical existence in 
the vvoiki. 

Unless wo are prcpaicd to sacrifice 
(iiith for a llie<ny it must be clear that 
\ rgc’an.mism can at best be but a means 
t<) 111 end .uid not the end itself, nor a 
sinnmum honum with power to usher in 
.m imp<»ssible millennium on earth. 

Ill ab'itaining from animal food the 
injury we inflict on other beings is mini- 
mized, and that is commendable. The 
vegetarians can therefore say that, where- 
as w'c cannot entirely avoid causing .some 
evil, their doctrine is to do the least pos- 
sible evil to other creatures. If they 
thus remove the forms of exaggerations 
around their teachings and let them stand 
on their own merit, their power for good 
will be no less potent because they rest 
on the unshakable foundation of truth. 

A.mkkican. 
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ARADA, ihe great god-sage, thought 
that the Haryiibhwas, the sons of 
iJaksha Prajapati, were ill-advised by their 
lather to engage in procreating since he saw 
in tliem latent capabilities for far higher 
things. lUit he did not unsettle their minds 
by telling them at once that it was not worth 
their while to beget cliildten So he intio- 
duced the subject of Sell-knowledge, for 
which he sought to create a strong interest 
in them, by connecting it with what they then 
thought to be their supieme duty. He told 
them that they could not have the power to 
fulfil the duty laid upon them by their father 
unless they solved the following luobleius : 
(i) 'I'he extent and nature of the univeisc. 
(a) 'I'he kingdom ruled by the sole monarch. 

(3) 'I'lie cave- fiom winch nobody returns. 

(4) 'bbe woman of louse moials. (5) I'lie 
husband of this unchaste woman. (6) The 
river flowing in two opposite diiections. ( 7 ) 
The wondeiful palace foimed of twenty five 
bricks. (8) 'I'he swan with a marvellous his- 
tory. (9) The wheel of adamant and steel 
turning incessantly. (ro) The injunctions 
of tlie father and their scope. 

With intense eagerness the Ilaryashwas 
listened to Naruda and applied themselves 
closely to the study of his problems. After 
deep and prolonged contemplation they un- 
derstood that one’s subtle (desire) body is 
the root of the universe which lasts as long 
as its cause is not destroyed by moksha, that 
the Self is the one undisputed monarch in 
the hearts of those who know It, Man is not 
to be bom again if he once attains moksha 
by knowing the Self. Ruddhi (intellect) is 
th c woman ol loose morals wlio though wed- 


ded to jiva associates with things that arc n a 
conducive to the lattei’s tine welfare, 'll: 
husband has been so blinded by her cluum 
that lie cannot see what mischief she has 
been doing him all along. Maya is tlie livei 
that flows in two opposite directions, as it is 
to her that the dual opposites (coiielatives) 
owe tlieir existence. The twenty-five sub- 
stances (tattvas) arethe tweniy-five biieks 
and Brahman, their substratum, is the house 
built by them. The wondeiful sw^an is the 
Self whose nature is truly wondeiful. Time 
is the wheel that turns incessantly. 'He 
Shastras aie the f.itlici of man because they 
sliow him liie path of i enunciation that leads 
to eternal bliss. 

'I'he spell was broken, and the Hutyasiiwas 
saw thiough the mystery of the universe. The 
childish notion of begetting offspiing as llie 
supieme act of religious duty vanished from 
Iheii minds. 'I'hey felt themselves superioi 
to the command', of their earthly father and 
with minds [luiilied from the taint of desire 
devoted themselves wholly to the meditation 
of the Self. 

A Recluse. 

OM. Ashwalayana approaching the 
Supreme Lord Brahma said, “'fcach me, 
O Lord, the .Supreme BrahmaviJya^ ever 
cultivated liy the sages, seciet of all secrets, 
knowing whicli the wise, freed from all sins 
enter into the Being that is beyond all. 
To him answered the Grandparent of all, 
“ Seek to attain Braliman through Faith, 
Devotion, and Meditation. Not by work, 
nor by procreation alid w’ealth, but by re- 
nunciation alone can irr mortality be at- 
tained !'’- -Kaivalyopanishad, 
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f Continued from VoL VI. /;y) 


e ANDHARI : The mother of the 
Kurus. She Wtis wise, full of 
Divine Love, versed in the rules of con- 
duct, far-sighted and so devoted to her 
husband that she kept her own eyes tied 
up for life because he was blind. She 
gave her sons instructions on the duties 
of a king. ( Mahabharata, Udyoga P. 
Chapter 129). 

(46J SATYAim AMA : One of the 
wives of Sri Kiishna.*" She fought with 
Kuvera, the god of wealth on behalf of 
her husbatu), for which he gave her high 
praise (Hliagavatani). 

4 ;) DAMAYANTI : She was a 
typical Hindu woman who wouUl gladly 
shaic with her husband the worst afflic- 
tions in order to be able to serve him itt 
his adversity. Iforn of royal parents, 
and brought up in the sj)lendours of 
fortune, she followed her dethroned hus- 
band to the f(jrests where deserted by 
him and left alone in the midst of beasts 
of prey, she suffered the most dre.idful 
agonies. Her wandering about in search 
of her husband, the wisdom and patience 
with which she carried into effect the 
plan of discovering him, and making 
him again the master of his forfeited 
kingdom — inspire the Hindu woman to 
this day with the loftiest ideas of duty 
to her husband. (Mahabharata, Vana 
Parva ). 

(48} FRAVAVATI : She performed 
religious austerities and used to wear 


barks of trees and iloer .'skins.( RamriN aiia 
Kishkindluya K.inda, 50lh svarga). 

(49) SHAVARl ; The disciple of the 
sage Matanga. She was a l\criniless and 
a great devotee of Rama and attained 
the end of Yoga. Her fneeting with 
Rama and the pathetic convci satim» 
that follnwcd have been touchingly de- 
sciibcd in the Rama)'ana ( Aran) a Kanda 
74th svarga). 

Being duly worshipped by Shavari, 
Rama asked her the following (picstions: 

“H.ive ) Ou conquered all the (internal) 
impc<liments ? Arc )’oii g<iining in 
spii ituality ? Have yo^U subdued )'our 
anger? Aie )’our thoughts and dectls 
under perfect control ? Have you at- 
tained peace of mind ? Have your serv- 
ices to the Guru bi>rne fruit ? ” 

The hermitess honouied of the per- 
fected ones, humbly replied to Rama ; 
“IkMiig blessed with Thy Holy Sight, 1 
have attained to-day the fruition of my 
tapas, my life's destiny i.s reached, and 
my Gurus have been uffercii the best 
worship. Having worshipi)cd Thee Who 
is the greatest of men and Devas, the 
fulfilment of my life-long austerities has 
been gained. Being purified by Thy 
gracious look I must attain immortality 
through Thy mercy. ( Knowing that 
Thou wouldst come ) I gathered for 
Thee some fruits from the bank of the 
Pampa " 
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In the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata, 
there is a section of ^discourse between 
Diaupadi and Satyabhama continuing 
through three chapters in which the du- 
ties of women liavc been dwelt upon at 
length. Among others, keeping account 
of income and* expenditure and the 
management of the ticasury are referred 
to. This clearly shows that the knowl- 
edge of the three K’s was not only not 
denied to women but was regarded as a 
necessary part of their training. 

Many more instances like the above 
could be cited from the .Scri[)tures whicli 
clearly show the altitude of our fore- 
fathers towaids women and the elevated 
notions they had about their lights and 
capabilities, even if they are not legard- 
cd as exact descriptions of historical 
chaiactcrs of by-gone ages. Put com- 
ing down to mote recent times we sec 
recoidcd in liiNtoi)’ the lives of women 
of great intellectual and moral powers 
which give the lie to the base and ground- 
less theory as^signing a lower place to 
the other sex. 

The following are in evidence : — 

(i) WIFE OF KALIU.AS: She was 
so highly educated that she defeated 
each one of her many suitors in learned 
discussions and refused him her hand on 
account of his infei ior literary acquire- 
ments, This treatment of her suitors 
well-nigh maned the prospect of her 
marriage since no one dared approach 
her fur fear of being vaiuphshed and 
humiliated. Her father seeing this un- 
happy effect of allowing her to discuss 
with her suitors, determined to give her 
in marriage without looking into the 
qualifications of the bridegroom. The 
men who were engaged in the work of 


choosing the bridegroom had by this 
time conceived a sort of hatred towards 
the girl for the insult which she indirect- 
ly offered them by refusing all the suitors 
biought by them; when therefore the 
father sent them on their duty for the 
la.st time, communicating to them his 
determination, tliey thought the oppor- 
tunity of revenge was come. This time 
tliey sought not for a man of learning, 
but for his very opposite. The world is 
never wanting in idiots. Very soon they 
found a man cutting down the -branch 
of a tree at the end of which he was him- 
self seated. They at once brought him 
with them to the father, who without ex- 
pressing even a wish to know about him, 
mariicd her to him. After the ceremony 
was over she at once found out from the 
vulgar in which her husband talked 
that he was (|uitc illiterate. This was 
more than she could bear. She indig- 
nantly told him to get out of the room. 
Peing stung to the quick he retired into 
the forest determined not to appear be- 
fore his wife without making himself 
worthy of her highest respect. He real- 
ized his worthy ambition> it is said, by 
the grace of the goddess Sarasvati, for 
when he le-appeared to his wife he was 
quite a new man, the greatest poet that 
India lias ever produced — the immortal 
Kali Da.s. 

(2) SASIKALA : The daughter of 
King Vairasimhashana of Gujerat. Un- 
der the tuition of a great poet and schol- 
ar of Kashmir, Vilhana by name, she 
mastered in a short time the Sanskrit 
language and several vernacularsoflndia. 

(3) SILAVATI: Wife of King Phoja. 
The king once insulted Kali Das for 
some m sdccd. Kali Das with a heavy 
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heart went away from the palace. The 
king was very sorry for the serious turn 
the event took. Silavati asked him the 
reason of his sorrow and being told all 
about Kali Das* misdeed and the insult 
the king had offered him, she took the 
biiefon behalf of tlie great poet. She 
recited two verses composed by herself 
which lendered into English stand as 
follows : — 

“ Better is it that love should not 
spring at all than it should be suffered to 
die after so springing, One who is de- 
pri\ed of his c) csight is miserable but 
not so is he who is bom blind.” 

“Full of faults, jealous and stigmatised 
though the moon is and rises to his glory 
on the decline of his friend ( the sun ), 
) ct lie is al\va\ s dear to Mahadeva, 
Theie is no judging (jf tire merits and 
demei its of one who has come under 
(your) piotcclion." 

Silavati convinced her husband that 
he should foigivc Kali Das and made 
him promi'ie tliat he should comfort 
Kali Da^j the next incjining. 

We learn from the life of kifig Hlioja 
that he was a gieat patron of learning 
and that many poetesses flourished in 
his reign by the substantial encourage- 
ment they always received fiom him. 
Among these are worthy of mention the 
names of Devi, the pottei’s wife, the 
carpenter’s wife, the himtcr’s wife, the 
lady’s maid, and the milkman’s daughter. 
Their poems evince the* depth of learn- 
ing and the great power of observation, 
wit and intelligence they possessed. 
That learning was not confined to Brah- 
mans alone is ;sho\vn by the lives of 
these cultured ladies. 


(4) SAMJOGATA : The daughlcrof 
jayachandia and wife of King Pritlui. 
She was a devotee of God and well 
versed in the code of morality. She souglit 
her husband’s welfare by every possible 
means aiid^iiistructed him on ethics at 
the time of battle. After his death she 
followed him to the other world by 
mounting on his funeral pyre. 

(5) DEVIMAMATA: The wife of 
the famous religious poet Tulsi Das who 
woke him to his spritual life by her in- 
spiring words. 

(6) liHAMATI : The learned wdfc of 
Vachaspati Misra, the great annotator 
of the commentaries of Sankaracharya 
on the Vedanta Sutras. She wrote a 
commentaiy on Kalpa Tam in such a 
inasteily way that her husband felt 
glorified by her*, and in her honor .styled 
his great work after her name — the 
lyhaniati Tccka, 

(7) KALYANI DEVI: Thc.sistcrof 
Sreeman Madhyachai^a and a writer of 
note, some of whose works can be had 
to this day. 

(S) MAINAVATI : .She was the sis- 
ter of King Vikramaditya and wife of 
King Gopichandra. She practised with 
intense devotion the teachings of her 
Guru Jalandhara. She is .said to have 
attained Brahmanishtha or fixedness in 
the Supreme One ( Nathalilamrita» 
Chapters 18-20). 

(9) King KUMARAFALA’S Wifk 
She was learned and devoted to the 
practice of the Vedic religion. 

{ To be continued ) 

ViKAJANANDA. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


(\)TTOK statos thal: the drend and 
Roinewliut iiiys(eriotH .iise/t-se, known as 
” is now (Ivinji^ out in Assiwi, 
Htul the uuniher ol denth'^, caused bj it 
hns ialleii in the four Ironi 14,109 to 
9,012. 

The cost of the ( 'oronation Durbar at 
Delhi is at present rou^dily estiniated at 
twenty lakhs of rupees, a goodly amount 
of which is expected to he recouped to 
the State by proceeds from Railway 
traffic. 

In an article in the current number of 
tlie Sphere, Dr. Ronald Ross states that, 
since the anti-niosquito crusade was .starte<l 
in Havana, mosquitoes have betm reduced 
by 00 per oeni ; ytdlovv fever bin <li-ap- 
peare<l, and malarial fever has diminished 
to one-lnilt of wliat it was. 

The V^iceroy lias presented the Indian 
Museum with valuable collections of dress, 
headgear, weapons, etc., wliicli were given 
him from the Manipur hill tribes, the 
Shan, Chin and Kuchin tribes and natives 
in the vicinity of tlie (lorsoppa Falls and 
some Brahmaputra stone implements. 

It was a Bengali ^outh who first showed 
the way of proceeding to Japan to 
learn technical arts at the University of 
Tokyo. There are at present half a dozen 
Punjabis, one Hindustani, three Mahrattas 
and two Bengalis prosecuting their edu- 
cation at the Technical College in the 
Japanese eapital. 


An association of Hin,.-. 

estnblwhed in Calcutta, the bicnihers of 

which have pledged themselves to us 
much as possible articles of indigenous 
manufacture. Quite a number of shops 
have cropped up in the native quarter in 
the course of the hist few months, ouch 
professing to sell only Indian mii(h 
goods. 

Professor Fraser, f. r. s., has Ikhmi ' 
ex[)orimeniing witli bile as an antidote to 
the venom of serpents and the microbes 
of diphtheria and otlier dihour-es. fie rc- 
]>orls that tin* bile of venomous stuqionts 
is a bctt(‘i antidote to the vcaiom of snakes 
than tlie bile of lim mb'ss onf‘H, and this 
last is better than the bib' of man and 
such animaC as the ox, ])ig or the ral)bit, 
which, )>y llie wa), produces a very anti- 
toxic bile. he bile of one venotnous 
snake may bt^ a betti'r anlidott' to the 
poison of iinollier than its own bile. 

Tus Ru'^sian' Scientific E.xpe<liuon to 
Tibet, under Jiieutenant Kotzlolf, which 
recently returned to Moscow, spent alto- 
gether two and a-hulf years in (b'litral 
Asia, cover ' distance of over 8,0t>0 
miles. Ast : lical observations were 
made at 40 different points. A mete- 
orological station was establi.shod in 
Tasidum, and records obtained for 13 
.successive month.s. The zoological, botan- 
ic and goological collections are extreme- 
ly intorc.'iU , and were brought on tb^ 
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50 cnmels to tlie frontier tit4ition 
Fromncentnil region of the 
Goln Deltti, 1,(K)() geological 
iriinenfi have been collected. The 
|»edition was not well received by the 
l^lKdan atnhoriHes. It w'as refused 
pidini'*>ion to Lliassa, and had several 
ffkirmislie'j with the TilM'tai! guards. 


A \VKiJ.-KKowN classical scholar in 
states that he has found a very 
old MS., giving full particulars of the site 
of a gold mine, worked by the * ancient 
FgNptians centuries before the (’hristiau 
era. It seems that the mine, which was 
lull of the |)n*cions miiieral, was purposcdy 
co\ered over, in order to he hidden from 
ciiemi<*'^. 


A Ki uriiKU Xolitication on the subject 
of the (’oronation formally announces 
(hat the Coronation procession will fol- 
low preci**<‘lv the same route as the 
Diamond .Inhilee pr<x;ession. It is also 
>lated (liat the procession will ho on the 
day after (he ( 'oronation ceremony, and 
mjt, as was once anticipated, on the day 
preceding. The Coronation therefore 
Htamis tix<‘d for Thnrs<lay, the 2t>th dune, 
and the piocession for Friday the 27th. 

Mu. WiTJ.iAM Matthkw'8, Writing in 
a Philadelphia paper, d«»clttres tliat nine- 
Icnths of the alleged breakdowns from 
( xceo-^ive brain work are due to other 
caii>es. The truth he says, that no 
organ of the ^K)dy is tougher than the 
lira in. Hard work alone, pure and 
-iinple— apart from anxieties and fear, 
from forced or voluntary stinting of the 
Ixnly's needetl supply of food or sleep 
and the mind's need of social intercourse 


— does far more to invigorate tlie brain 
than to lesson its strength ; does more 
to prolong life than to out or fray its 
thread. Mr. Matthews asserts that the 
lives of the great scholars in ancient and 
modern times show that a student who 
takes nhundant food, slcc^>, and exercise 
nt regular hours, sits down to his meals 
in a pleasant mood, rests half An lionr 
afterwainD, recreates himself by frequent 
rides or walks, and oommerco with his 
fellows, may toil over his b(K)ks 10 or 12 
hours a day, and yet live happily till ln> 
reaches fourscore years, or even longer. 

Wk are glad to hear that a scheme is 
on foot for founding a Vanapnistha 
Ashrama at Muttra, some of the objects of 
which arc : — 

To assist Brahmacharins in their strictly 
oh'<erving the duties of their order.’ 

‘To popularise the ancient system of 
Vanaprastha.’ 

‘To support and educate the children 
of w idows, and or[)lians.’ 

‘To preach about the im[»rovement and 
maintenance of Indian Sciences and 
Philosophies, Arts and Industries.’ 

The scheme orginated with Pundit 
Mohan Lai Vishniilal Pandia, retired 
iVimo Minister of Partahgarh St4ito, in , 
liujpuUmi. We note that a plot of land, 
11 highas in area, has been purchased 
and that the work of building will soon he 
undertaken. 

An interesting h*cture on the resources 
of India was delivered in the India Hec- 
tioii of the Society of Arts recently by 
Professor Wyndham Dunstan, Director 
of the Scientific Department, Imperial 
Institute ; Lord George Hamilton being 
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in file chair. Professor Dnnsfcan, having 
pointed out that the coal-fields of India 
wero inexhaustible, declared that the 
development of this great industry de- 
pended primarily on native labour being 
organised with consideration and lore- 
thought, while next to that came the 
fjiiestion of railway rates and factories 
and (lock accommodation. Lord George 
Hamilton, in winding up the discussion 
'•poke favourably of proposals to establish 
:m Indian School of iMines and to 
'trengthiui the Geological Department. 
Th(‘ liig surpluses Indian tinance was 
sluMving, which wore likely to continue, 
'hould he appliisl to the dovelo[)ment of 
Indian industries, he said, and it was 
now the pcdiey of the (Tovernment in 
railway mattei's to look to the proper 
(•(piipiiu'iit of the r-isfing lines, rather 
than to the multiplication of new ones. 
He agreed that there must he no attempt 
to ap[)ly mining l(*gislati()n passed for 
Lnghmd to the diftereiit (vmditions of 
India. fh(*y must see that there were 
no unnecessary risk« in minoH, but they 
oiigbt not to inter! ere with women and 
eliildnui tinding an occupation to which 
they had l)een used for gcrieration<. 

^ Hk.wkn penetrates to the Depths of 
.11 hearts as daybreak iIIuiniiK*-< the 
darkc'.t room. \\ c should strive to re- 
flect its light, as two instruments in 
complete harmony resj>oud to one an- 
(jtlier.— Confttcuis. 

SeiHiTt'An (hiuking is the pioneer 
that opens the way into the new births, 
but it must be followed liy spiritual rtr/- 
tVontlie part of every faculty. 

Vir^o. 


Fkm. 

A MUSICAL writer states that fine 
vocalist are rare in countries where fi<h 
and meet diets prevail, and that the voice 
depreciate.s as families grow rich ami 
increase the amount of meat consumed. 
Naples and Genoa, where much fidi is 
eaten, give few ot Italy’s singers ; jmd 
the sweet voices of Ireland are found in 
the country, but not in the town. In 
Norway, too much lUli is eaten to 
produce singers, but Sw(‘dcu is a laud of 
grain and song. The carni\orons birds 
croak : gi’uin (*ating birds sing. 

A WOODLAND THAGRDV 

I see a tlmush’s featliei ; l)l<jod (hops stc-ep 
J he clrilted leaves and barest mold. 

1 know heic was a ti,ig('dy as deep 
As any of wlneli .Shakesi).:;nc told 

~ A /ouzo 

I'RLLDOM 

I care not who weie \isions back of me, 

No sliadow of iheii sins on me is shed. 

My will is greater than heredity, 

I am no worm to feed upon llie dead. 

My lace, my form, my gestures and my voice, 
May be refleclioii.s from a race tluit was. 
But this I know', and knowing it, rejoice, 

I am myself a i>art of the Grkat Causk. 

I am a spirit ! Spirit would suffice, 

If rightly used, to set a ch.ained w’orld free. 
Am I not stronger than a mortal vice, 

J hat crawls the length of .some ancestral 

tree ? 

— j£’//(ti nViee/er Wilcox, 

Thkre is no saviour in the world 
except Truth. -BuUdha, 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF 
J ESUS C HRIST 


HE ancient Jews predicted great 
events that concerned their polit- 
ical and religious evolution. “Behold the 
Messiah cometh*’to march Jewish human- 
ity onward, was the chosen theme and 
the general chorus of the prophets of the 
Old Testament. But regarding the 
Messiah-ship of Jesus Christ, there is no 
clear and distinct prediction in the Old 
Testament, nor even his birth, crucifixion, 
death and resurrection. The Messiah 
was a general term for a Deliverer used 
by the Jewish prophets. But at no time 
had the spiritual been separated from the 
political by the Jews. The theory of 
Jewish Government went hand in hand 
with the secular and the spiritual. Jewish 
politics was only Jewish religion in its 
outward i*elations, for Jehovah was the 
political as well as the religious head of 
the nation. The peculiar constitution of 
the State inevitably identified this glorious 
future ( the advent of Jesus ) with a 
political and material kingdom in Pales- 
tine with Jerusalem as its capital. But 
such a conception of the Messiah cannot 
be true of Jesus Christ, for his kingdom 
was not of this world, and his mission, 
purely spiritual. He came into this world, 
as we are told, to establish a kingdom of 
love and not of aggression. So ho was 
not “the expected Messiah” of the Jews 
as predicted in the Talmud. Christ hira^ 
self forbade his apostles to speak of his 
Mes8iah-ship~-“ See that thou tell no 
man of it.” 


Not a single sentence of the Old Testa^ 
ment comes under our ken which does iu 
its simple sense signify Christ’s Messiah- 
ship — his birth, death and crucifixion. 
Neither did Moses, nor Joshua, neither 
Jeremiah nor Haggai, neither Ezra nor 
Habakkuk, prophesy that the Messiah 
would be a suffering saviour, that is to 
say, his blood would bo shod in the cause 
of humanity. In vain do our Christian 
brethren attempt to read into the follow- 
ing quotations from the Old Toskunent a 
prophecy of the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. Daniel prophesied “the Messiah 
shall bo cut off” (Daniel IX. 2(1). But it 
is sheer madness to make it refer to Christ, 
for the very language unmistakably ex- 
presses a king's assassination and not u 
Messiah’s crucifixion for the remission of 
the sins of humanity. And another 
prophet, Isaiah by name, foretold, “He 
hath poured out ;his soul unto death” 
(Isaiah LIII.12). But this prediction is 
uncertain, and has no reference to (Uirist. 
In the New Testament nowhere does 
Christ make any clear and distinct de- 
claration of the alleged crucifixion. The 
Scriptures do not moan all that . they arc 
made to mean. 

The Synoptics do not agree in all par- 
ticulars regarding the circumstances of 
the alleged crucifixion. It is nnnecessary 
to enter in eatenso into the many differ- 
ences, but 1 cite only a few instances and 
leave them to the consideration of my 
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^er§. In the first place, we are told 
hi shortly before Christ yielded up his^ 
irit, unrest and irritation were felt all 
■Kfr Palestine ; that is vividly narrated in 
patthew only. Mark and John absolutely 

b k nothing of this circumsj^nce, and 
gh Luke relates it^ he fails to speak of 
‘the earth that did quake, and the rocks 
^mt were rent and tlie dead Iwdies of saints 
■5that came into tJie holy city and appeared 
funto many.” (Matthew XXVll. 51-511 ). 

I In the second place, the Synoptics tail to 
f give exactly the same words ofthe super- 
scription of (Christ’s accusation that was 
! put on the cross. They all differ. 

[sides this, John and Luke say that it was 
Iwritten in three different languages, ri.;., 
SHebrew, Latin and Greek ; which Maik 
^nd Matthew fail to report. And lastly, 
'|the Synoptics differ in slating the time 
;^hen t.’hrist was crucified. Mark says 
Jliat ho was crucified in the third hour 
^iind John .says in the sixth. Matthew 
^ul Luke absolutely omit thi.s. Had the 
*f8ynoptieh been eye-wilno.'-scs of the t.(*r- 
rible catastrophe caused hy tlie death of 
('hrist, ■ they would have agreed in all 
particulars. Either they were not present 
when ( ‘hrist was on the cro.^s or the whole 
story is a pure fabriciition. 

The Holy Book of tlic Mahoniedans 
furnishes another demonstration, still 
clearer, distinct and conclusive. But the 
attitude of Islam towards Christianity 
requires an obvious consideration before 
I endeavor to .show the unreliableness of 
the crucifixion, death and resurrection of 
Jesus from the Islam view-point. Saga- 
cious and discerning in religious zeal, the 
Mahomedans bear a high esteem for 
Christ under the name of ha Alasih and 


regard him as one of the payagufi^>ar$ in 
the hierarchy of Islam. Needless to 
mention that the religion of the Prophet 
of Nazareth is closely allied to the religion 
of Mahomet. In short, A<lum, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, (‘hrist and Mahomet 
are proclniinfd the six lawgivers who 
have announced to mankind the six suc- 
cessive revolutions of various rites of tho 
ow immutable relief ion. In authority, they 
rise in just gradation al)ove each other, 
but whosoever hates or rejects any one of 
the projdiets is numbered with the infidels. 
The Mahomedans however sneer at the 
(‘liristian Scriptures, for there is a wide 
gulf between the Josu.s of tho Koran and 
the Jesus of the Bible. In their opinion 
the diristian Bihlo is greatly corrupted 
and altered from the original. The Jews 
and ( Jiri.stinns are charged with corrupt- 
ing Taurat (the Pentateuch or the Book 
of the law, given to Moses), Zahur (the 
Psalms of David) and Injeel (the Gospel 
of Jesus). The Mahomedans use the word 
b> denote the corrupt ioii of the 
Sci iptiircs. It im^nns to aU<‘r or to turn 
aside from what is true, and they asoribo 
corruption both to Alanvi (moaning) and 
Lafzi (words) of the Holy Scriptures, 
They deny (’hrist to he the .son of God, 
and he is said to have followed tho foot- 
stop.s of his forerunners with the Book of 
the Law that was sent down before Idm. 
All that the Koran acknowledges regard- 
ing ( ’hri.sl. and his forerunners is thia - 
Ibrahim Khalil-oolah, Musa Kaliin-oolah, 
Isa Uuhallah -dhut is to say, Abraham 
was the friend of God, Moses spoke with 
God and (’hrist is the spirit of God ; and 
it remains only for Mahomet to stand as 
the prophet of God— Mahummud Rasul- 
allah. 
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Now to return to our subject. Unlike 
tlie C’hristinns, the Miihomedans deny the 
story of crucifixion, death and resurrection 
of Jesus. It is the firm belief of the 
Mahoniedans that Christ did not die hero 
on earth, nor was he cr»icified ; the fact 
is that Christ was represented by one in 
his likeness who was crucified in his 
stead, for in Snra Nisa of the Koran, IV. 
155, 156, we read ; “And for that they 
have not l>elieved in Jesus and lave 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny ; 
and have said, verily we have slain Chri-t 
Jesus the son of Mary, the apostle of 
God ; .yet they slow him not, neither 
crucified him, hut he was repre?e)it(*<l )>y 
one in his likon«\ss ; and verily tliey who 
disagreed coneeining luin were in a doubt 
as to tins malfei\ and liad no xiro knowl- 
edge thereof, hnt followed only an un- 
certain opinion. They did not re.illy 
kill him ; but God took him unto himsolf: 
and God is mighty and wi'»c." The 
Mnhomedans firmly }telie\e that God 
Almighty t<H>k him unto hmiseli’, and lie 
is still living in the fiesh to eome down 
to earth at tlu^ a()proach of the Day of 
Judgment. The original verse of the 
Koran, Sura Imran 111. 48, runs thn.s:* — 

Iz Kala-al-laho ya Isa funitniUacaj^ka 

♦As Christians, the English translators of 
the Koran wrongly translate this verse in 
Cider to biing it into harmony with Biblical 
narratives, for they actually render the words 
Unnt mutavaffikei' into English as * I will cause 
thee to die . Hence 1 insert the transliteration 
of tlie verse. [ Vide Sina Nisa, page 19, 
Selections from the Koran compiled from Saif 
Muir, dr-e] 


wa rafioka illaya wa mufhn>!iiroka ratnal 
lazecna kafaru wa ja-iDulla/.ecna attn 
hnveka faukal lazoona kafaru ecla yowmil 
kyaina. 

The literal meaning of which is “0 
Jesus I verily, I will cause thee to come 
back, and will take thee up to myself and 
will clear thee (from the imputations) of 
the Kafirs (unbelievers), and wdll keep thy 
followers over (the head of) those who 
did not believe you (did wc consider you 
as n propliet ) till the day of Kyama 
(Judgment).’’ 

Thus there is a wide gulf between 
Chiistiun and Mahomedan views of Jesus 
C’liri.st — a gulf never to be bridged. Had 
the crucifixion and death of not only an 
ordinary mortal, but of the Logos who 
“was with God” and “wubGod,” aiul who 
was afterwards “made tlesh” and “dwelt 
among us*’ been true, it would have filled 
the pages of the Caiionical and Apocry- 
phal (lo-^ptd.s, and iiave been the general 
chorus of the writers of the Koran, the 
Talmud, the Kahala, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament ; nay, it would 
have illumined the pages of the world's 
lii.story. No doubt Chri.stianity suffers a 
mournful eclipse, and the sun fades when 
we look most and long for its brilliant 
rays. 

Fromotho Nath Dutt. 

Chri'^tiiin apologiMts are Rmling themselves harder 
ami harder |)res**«l by r.‘\tiona lists, until they are 
forced to make desperate efforts to reconcile tlie 
apparent contradictions and inconsistencies winch 
alK>und In the Sciipturos. In Imndieds of pa8s.aj<c9 
in the Bi)>le they twist the plain, litm'al, common* 
sense intcrpret.atiou rnit of all rccogniKnblc sliape 
by assnming without tko leoat authority in most 
eases, that tiic ianu'UAge is figurative nn<l docs not 
mean wliat il hays. — /fourrmiM. 
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THE STORY OF 

I N the very ancient times there lived a 
miglity king named Ikiilder. He 
had a very excellent friend for whom he 
did not care ; but all slights and non- 
recognitions notwithstanding, the friend 
constantly watched him and tried to do 
him good, incognito. Ofice the king 
took it in his head that he would roam 
all the world over in search of a suitable 
palace, which he did. When he was near- 
ly disappointed and tiled with his long 
travel, came across a beautiful city in 
that pait of the woild which is known 
as the Region of Woik. Tiic city luid 
nine gates and was well fortified and 
decorated. In fact theic was nothing 
which king Builder thonglU could im- 
prove its internal or external appearance 
and arrangement. 

While saunteiing round, contemplating 
and admiring the excellence of the city, 
the king met a lady of wondciful beauty, 
who had evidently come for an after- 
noon walk' that way. Slic had ten male 
and many female attendants with hci. 
But the strangest thing about her apart 
from her beauty was a fivcheaded snake 
who kept quite close to her all the time 
evidently acting as her chief guard. 

The more did the king look at her, 
the more did he bleed from the arrows 
of love which showered upon him from 
every feature of the lady, till he was 
completely overpowered. Addressing 
her he asked many questions about her- 
self, the city and her attendants. He 
was very curious to learn about the snake 


King bliildrr 

and finally mlroducetl himself to her 
adding tlui’ ^hc had imj)riv)ncil him with 
invisible chains aiier scvcicly wounding 
him in a fight that can be described as 
bloodless and the arms u.scd therein 
as intangible. The lady replied that 
she was the queen of that part of the 
country, the cit)- belonged to her and the 
snake was her body-guard, who watched 
over hei evci)' moment, day and night. 
In f.icl the l.utci was her on!)- guatd 
during hci houis ol sleep. But she diti 
not kiunv who she was, not knowdng her 
p«ircnls, uoi did she know' who built 
that mcomp.irable cit\’ She invited 
the king to live tlnue with her and ex- 
pressed glad eoucuiicnce in his pioposid 
of maniage. She said she did md caic 
for any man as she ilid for him she had 
no jiutiencc for those who did not apply 
thcmselvc.s to the study of the science 
of love. Continuing she stated in strong 
language her contemjit for those vision- 
aric.s who forego the certain and tangible 
jdcasures of this wr rlil in the vain hope 
of gaining a blissful state after death: 
for according to her all possible happi- 
ness could be gained in thi.s vvoild. She 
concluded with flattering hci self as being 
the mistress of the highest fortune in 
getting him as hci husband and issuing 
immediate oiders fijr the celebiation of 
her nuptials that night. 

Each day found king Builder more 
and more captivated by the charms of 
his wife. There wa.s none equal to her 
in devising fresh and fresh means of 
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nx asurc nml enjo^-mcMt exactly suited 
to the moment. Kac/i of the nine^Htes 
of the city opened out to n different 
acenc, a completely different aspect of 
thin^^s. Not only' tlii.s, but no two gates 
led out to a .single object which was the 
same as or had the slightest ic.scmblancc 
to another occurriiiij in any other gate. 

In the city there lived many court of- 
ficers. Of them Mule and Carrier who 
were blind were the constant companions 
of the king in whatever he did and wlicr- 
ever he went. In the inner apartments, 
Variegator was tlic chief officer who wait- 
ed upon the king.wlien in tlie company of 
his wife and children lie shaied in their 
joys and sorrows. Ikit it was the queen 
who completely hypnotised him. He 
got so much under her control that her 
impul.se and wish became his ; when she 
diank wine, lie drank to intoxication. 
What she ate or diank was the choicest 
food and drink foi him. He echoed her 
unconsciously in, and identified himself 
with, cveiy mood of hers; when she 
sang, he sang ; when she ciicd, he cried ; 
when she laughed, he laughed ; when she 
gossiped, he gossiped ; when .she ran, he 
lan ; when she was still, he was still ; 
when she lay down, he lay down ; when 
she sat, he sat ; when she heard, saw, 
smelt, or touched anything, he exactly 
did the same ; w hen she was sorrowful, he 
lamented like one hclples.s and when she 
w as cheeiful, he became the happiest of 
men. In this way, having lost all in- 
dependence and self-control king Builder 
lived there, the spoiling automaton of 
his (juecn. 

King Buildec was passionately fond of 
hunting. When he used to go into the 
forest of Five Terrors in search of game 


accompanied by his cloven choice 
riding on his beautiful chariot which wa. 
strengthened by a couple of posts and 
fitted with two wheels and three Uagstaffs, 
diawn by five horses and well covered 
by a sevenfold coat of armour with five 
holes for shooting out, he would nearly 
forget even his own beloved wife, for 
wdiicli crime,as could be easily imagined, 
he had on return home to pay dearly. 

Thu.s king Builder lived on, a father 
of many hundred sons and daugliter.s, 
dce()ly attaclied to his family, tasting the 
varied pleasures and pains of life. 

The invi.sible gandhorva Irresistible, 
w ho was ail inveterate robber with liis 360 
male and the same number of female 
allcndants, waged unending war on 
king Builder cvci since the latter enter- 
ed the famous city of the Nine Gates. 
The tireless five-headed snake kept the 
robber successfully at bay for full one 
hundred years. The force of the besiegers 
was rcinfoiccd by the accession to it of 
a demon king and his hideous sister 
w'ith numerous attendants and followeis 
who as.sailed the city on all sides. At 
last when the snake got enfeebled the 
besiegers set fire to the city and closing 
in with the king laid him low. The 
snake unable to stand the fire any longer, 
made off from the city with great diffi- 
culty shaking from head to tail. And 
the king with his mind enveloped in 
deep dark sorrow for his beautiful wife 
fell an easy prey to his enemies, who cut 
him into pieces. 

In his next incarnation, king Builder 
having died with the intense thought of 
his queen in his mind, was born as the 
daughter of a great king. She was very 
desirably married and lived a long and 
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happy life with her husband and many 
children. When her husband left his 
home and kingdom to enter into the 
forestdife, she followed him. After a time 
her husband died in the forest and she 
prepared to burn herself in tlie funeral 
pyre with her husband’s corpse. At that 
moment the friend of her previous Builder 
incarnation who used always to watch 
Builder closely and do good to him, un- 
seen, appeared on the scene in the form 
of a Truth-knowing Brahman and ad- 
dressed her thus : **00 you know who 
thou art, — thou who ait now masquerad- 
ing in the garb of a beautiful lady ? 
Both you a;id I were swans of the mind 
lake where we lived together before you 
decided to taste earthly pleasures and 
left me. You are the Self. The city of 
Nine Gates you chose to live in was the 
subtle human body. The queen of the 
palace whom you mail ied and identified 
with yourself, was dual sclf-consciousness, 
the source of the feelings ‘me’ and' mine.’ 
Her ten male attendants were the ten 
senses of perception and action respec- 
tively, the many female attendants the 
many impulses of the senses, and the five 
headed snake was the fivefold Prana, 
vitality. The nine gates were the nine 
sense-openings. Mute and Carrier were 
the hands and feet respectively. Varic- 
gator was mind.” 

Hunting stands for enjoyment of sense- 
objects. The forest of Five Terrors sym- 
bolises the household where occur the 
five sunas or sins*. The eleven hunteis 


•Accruing from the inevitable killing of 
life due to the use of the husking and grind- 
ing instruments, oven, waterpot and the 
broom. 


stand again for the ten senses and the 
mind. The chariot is the gross human 
form. The two pillars that support it arc 
the feelings “me” and “mine.” The two 
wheels are happiness and misery. The 
three flagstafifs are the three git nas,S at va, 
Rajas and Tamas. The five horses arc 
the five senses of cognition. The seven- 
fold coat of armour is the sevenfold 
material of which the body is made, f 
The five holes in it are the five sense 
apertures. The gandharva Irresistible 
is time and his 360 male and the same 
number of female attendants represent 
the days and nights of a year and the fire 
that he set to the city stands for the 
agony preceding death. 

The demon king is death; the demoness 
his sister is old age; their attendants and 
followers aic the various maladies which 
attack the human frame wh^ii it ap- 
proaches its end. 

Bhacjavata. 

t Humor, blood, flesh, fa I, niariow and 
the vital fluids. 

When a man thinks of objects, attach- 
ment for them is formed. From attach- 
ment arises desire ; from desire arises 
wrath. From wrath arises delusion; from 
delusion, loss of memory • from loss of 
memory, failure of di.scrimination , fiom 
failuie of discrimination he is utterly 
ruined. ( Gita II, 62-C3 ). 

Thou Life within my life, than self more near ! 
Thou veiled Presence infinitely clear ’ 

From all illusive shows of sense I flee ; 

To find my centre and my rest in Thee. 

•^Etiza Scudiltfr, 
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A WONDERFUL PSYCHIC 


IfE followin;^ is abiidp[ed from an 
American paper : — Fuither out 
into that vast untrodden realms of psych- 
ical knovvlcdy^c than any one has gone be- 
fore, recently have passed Dr. Frank 
Hrctt of South Braintec, Mass., and hi.s 
ii-year-old son Alfey Lionel. 

Hypnotised by his father, who is a phy- 
sician, this remarkable lad can see things 
which hitherto have been revealed only 
to the matciial optics of the X-ray ma- 
chine. But he goes beyond that, for 
while the X-rays point out in the skio- 
graph,or,as seen through the fluoioscope, 
only darkened outlines, the boy sot:s all 
the colours. Ilocati make nut all the 
bones of the human body of any person 
at whom he I'T'oks, no matter how .snugly 
that peison .may be rliilhcd. The boy 
described th(‘ hone rorm.iti<uis in the arm 
of Ml. L. J. Mcachain one of the most 
experienced hy[)notists in the country 
without cvci having seen him before, and 
wirhout touching the arm and while that 
number was fully clothed. But even 
more wonderful than that was another 
experiment in which the boy plainly saw 
and indicated to his astonished auditors 
the brain flashes of the sensory and motor 
nerves from the brain centres to the arm 
and back agair, and indicated by his 
fingers the very spots in the cerebrum as 
the-origin placc'^ of the flashes, in which 
scientists arc agreed are located the cen- 
tres for cnntiollitig the movements of the 
upper extremities. One day Alfey star- 
tled hi*: father b)' dc'iiting, w’lih: in a 


highly hypnotised state : “Why, papa, I 
can see your bones. ’ Mr. Meacham was 
the unfortunate possessor of a peculiar 
elbow, which has been a puzzle to several 
hundred of more or less eminent surgeons. 
Alfey looked first at the one and then at 
the other for two or three moments. Then 
he pointed at the left arm and said : 
‘*This one is not like the other one. This 
one is funny.” The boy was called on to 
tell why the left elbow was funny. This 
Seemed a pretty hard problem for an 
cleven-year-old. With little hesitation he 
placed his hand upon the outer condyle 
of the prepared humerus and said, “There 
is something gone thcie.” Ho was asked 
if he observed anything further, and he 
replied “There is a piece of gristle there,” 
pointing to tlic space between the upper 
cndsoftl^c ulna and the radius. Wonder- 
ful as it may seem this little lad of ir, 
blight and healthy-looking, piactically 
had described the condition of a joint as 
it had been determined by the most emi- 
nent authority upon fractures and dislo- 
cations and by skillful use of the X-rays. 

In describing how he sees things, he 
says that when he is in that state all 
things appear differently. There are new 
lights and shadows, not ordinarily visible 
and which somewhat resemble those 
seen in a cannel coalfire. 

Possibly the most remarkable of all the 
experiments which have been made with 
young Brett are those conducted by Dr, 
J. S. Flagg, a scientist of note, who to 
ascertain if the boy could obsen^e the 
Vv jrkings of the brain, asked him to 
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observe his father’s head very carefully. 
While the latter raised his right arm and 
dropped it, Alfey exclaimed, “Oh papa, 
there was something jumped out right 
here and then went back and a streak ran 
into your shoulder and down your arm to 
the elbow here,” placing his forefingers 
on each side of the head just over the 
areas where neurologists, in accordance 
with the most approved view of to-day, 
have agreed the centres for controlling 
the movements of the upper extremities 
are located. Thus in a moment they are 
able to establish, or at least corroborate, 
facts that have required years of patient 


research, and hundreds of experiments 
upon monkeys and other animals. 

Now as to the explanation : Dr.Brett*s 
theory as to the nature of the power is 
that when the boy is in a certain stage of 
hypnosis, his nervous system becomes 
more delicately balanced and is then 
affected by vibrations not ordinarily 
recognizable, and thus he is aWe to see 
through flesh and even through bone. 
The peculiar lights and shadows observed 
corroborate this theory, as do the modern 
discoveries in X-rays and wireless tele- 
graphy, to say tiothing of experience in 
telepathy. 


WHAT IS VEDANTA ? 


ANY people* have the erroneous 
idea that b}' Vedanta riiiloso- 
phy is meant a [)hilosophy confined ex- 
clusively to the Vedas, or .Sacied Scrip- 
tures of India; but the term “Veda” in the 
present case is used to signify, not a book, 
but “wisdom,” while “anta” means “end.” 
Vedanta, therefore, implies literally “end 
of wisdom”, and the philosophy is called 
Vedanta because it explains what that 
end is and how it can be attaine<l. All 
relative knowledge ends in the realiza- 
tion of the unity of the individual soul 
with the ultimate Tiuth of the universe. 
That ;ultimatc reality is the universal 
Spirit, It is the infinite ocean of wisdom. 
As rivers running across thousands of 
miles ultimately end in the ocean, so the 
rivers of relative knowledge, flowing 
through the various stages of the [)heno- 
menal universe, ultimately end in the 
iutinite oc^n of existence, intelligence, 
bliss and love. 


To realize this unity must be the aim 
of all true religions, but the religious his- 
tory of the world shows that no other 
nation has ever at any period understood 
it so clearly, or preached it so boldly, as 
did the sages among the ancient Aryans 
who inhabited India. For nearly five 
thousand years, indeed, India has held 
in her bosom the sublime idea that 
“Truth is one, but the means of attain- 
ing it arc many.” In the Rig- Veda, the 
most ancient of till known scriptures, we 
read, “That which exists is one, men 
call it by various names”. The Jews 
call it Jehovah ; the Christians, God or 
Father in Heaven ; the Mohammedans 
worship it as Allah ; the Buddhists, as 
Buddha ; the Jains, as Jina ; while the 
Hindus call it Ifrahman. 

Upon this fundamental Truth rests the 
whole .structure of Vedanta teaching and 
studentii of comparative religions are 
coming to recognize that because, more 
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than any other religion or philosophy of 
the world, it insists upon this doctrine 
of the unity of existence under a variety 
of names, it offers, as can no other, an 
adequate foundation for all the different 
phases of dualistic, qualified non-dualist- 
ic, and monistic systems of religious 
thought. Vedanta, indeed, may be said 
to establish a universal religion, which 
embraces all the special religions of the 
world. 

This uniquely universal character, 
moreover, is still further emphasized by 
the fact that it is not built round any 
particular personality. Any religion or 
philosophy that depends for its authority 
on a six’cific personality can never .satisfy 
the demands of a universal religion. In 
order to make a .s}'stem of philosophy or 
religion universal, the first thing neces- 
sary is that it be absolutely impersonal. 
So long as there is a founder of a relig- 
ion, so long is it limited by the person- 
ality of the founder, and cannot be uni- 
versal, as we find in special religions 
like Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, and kindred faith.s. The 
followers of each of these great religions, 
forgetting the principles, become at- 
tached to the ixjrsonality of the founder 
and refuse to recognize any other ; and 
this results in the discord, conflict, and 
persc*cution with which the pages of 
religious history are filled. 

The system of Vedanta has many 
phases. Ihe dualistic phase includes 
the fundamental principles of all the 
dualistic or monotheistic systems, such 
as Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, 
and all systems that advocate the worship 
of the ficrsonal God, or devotion .to any 
divine ideal. 


The qualified non-dualistic phase em- 
braces all the systems which teach the 
immanency and transcendency of God, It 
includes all such ideas as “God dwells in 
us as well as in the universe”; “We live 
and move and have our being in God”; 
“He is the soul of our sou)s"; “We arc 
parts of one stupendous whole”; “We 
are the sons of God, the children of Im- 
mortal bliss,” etc. But the monistic 
phase of Vedanta is the most sublime of 
all. Very few thinkers can appreciate 
the grandeur of spiritual oneness. Yet 
herein lies the solution of the deepest 
problems of science, philosophy, and 
metaphysics, and the final goal of all 
religions. It alone explains how it is - 
possible for one to say, “I and my bather 
are one.” • 

Vedanta is a system of religion as well 
as a system of philosophy, 'i'hcre arc, 
it is true, many .systems of philosopliy in 
Greece and Germany, but none of them 
has succeeded in hannom/.mg it.self with 
the religious ideals of the human mind , 
or has shown the path by uhich man 
can attain to God-consciousness and 
emancipation from the bondages of 
ignorance, selfishness, and all other 
imperfections, m so rational a way as 
has the Vedanta philosophy in India. It 
does not ask anybody to accept or be- 
lieve any thing which does not appeal 
to reason, or which is not in harmony 
with the laws of science, philosophy, and 
logic. But in India, it must be remem- 
bered, religion has never been separated 
from science, logic, or philosophy. As a 
consequence, Vedanta, ancient as it is, 
is none the less in strict accord with the 
ultimate conclusions of modern science, 
preaches t!ie doctrine of evolution, and 
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still has room left for all truths which 
may be discovered in future. 

Another notable feature of Vedanfa is 
that it does not prescribe to all one 
special path by which to reach the ulti- 
mate goal of every religion. On the 
contrary, it recognizes the varying tend- 
encies of different minds, and guides 
each along the way best suited to it. It 
classifies human tendencies into four 
graaid divisions, which, together with their 
subdivisions, cover almost all classes of 
people; and then it sets forth the methods 
which may be helpful to every one. 
Each of these method.s is called in Sans- 
krit “Yoga.” 

First is Karma Yoga. It is for the 
active man, for those who like to work 
and are always ready to do something 
for the help of others : in short, it is for 
the busy, every-day working man or 
woman. Karma Yoga teaches the secret 
of work, and tells us how we can turn our 
daily tasks into acts of worship, an<l thus ^ 
reach perfection in this life through work 
and work alone. It is essentially practical 
and absolutely necessary for those who 
prefer an active career, for it will teach 
them how to accomplish a maximum of 
labor with a minimum loss of energy. 
The larger part of mental energy of the 
majority of people in this country is 
needlessly wasted by the constant rush 
of their daily lives, which is mercl)' the 
result of lack of self-control. Did tlu-y 
know the secret of work tliey w juld not 
only avoid tin's waste, which is the cause 
of the many nervous di.sorders to which 
they are at present subject, but would 
actually lengthen their days. Karma 
Yoga reveals this secret, and opens the 
way to complete self-mastery. 
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The next method is llhakti Yoga, it 
is for such as arc of an emotional nature. 

It teaches how ordinary emotions can 
bring forth spiritual unfoldment of the 
highest kind and lead to tlic realization 
of the ultimate ideal of all religions. In 
a word, it is the path of devotion and 
love. It explains the nature of divine 
love and shows us how to turn human 
love into divine, and thus fulfil the pur- 
pose of life both here and hereafter. 

The third is Raja Yoga — the path of 
concentration and meditation. The field 
of Raja Yoga is very vast. It covers the 
whole psychic plane and describes the 
processes by which the psychic powers 
arc developed, such as thought-reading, 
clairvoyance, clairaudicnce, the evolving 
of finer perceptions, the going out of the 
body, the curing of disease through mental 
power, and the performing of all such act.s 
as arc ordin.iril) caIDd miracles. All the 
psychic ()ou< IS aiiich were displayed by 
Jesus of Na/.nelli and his followers, and 
which aic used to-day by C hristian 
scientists, mental healers, faith healers, 
divine healers, and tlie various other kinds 
of healers, have been displayed from 
ancient times by the Yogis in India. 

Raja Yoga takes thc'^e psychic powers 
and phenomena, classifies them and 
makes a science out of them. It also 
teaches the science of brealliing. The 
wonderful effects of breathing exercises 
f>n mind and body arc not unknown to 
the mental healers of the West. If, how- 
ever, Raja Yoga deals scientifically with 
the psychic powers, it does not cease to 
warn its students that the attainment of 
any of these powers is not a sign of 
spirituality. This is a great lesson which 
the mental healers and Christian scicn- 
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lists of this country especially, will have 
to learn from the Yo"is of India. Little 
brains and weak intellects easily turn 
away from the path of spiritual truth 
when some psychic power begins to 
manifest itself ; and they think that they 
have reached the highest state of spiritual- 
ity because they have the power to cure 
headache or heartache. Raja Yoga, how- 
ever, teaches that the exercise of psychic 
power and the making a profession of it 
are great obstacles in the path of spirit- 
ual advancement. Its principal aim on 
the contrary, is to lead the student, 
through concentration and meditation, 
to the highest state of super-conscious- 
ness, where the individual soul communes 
with the universal Spirit and realizes the 
unity of existence, eternal peace, and 
happiness. 

Jnana Yoga is the fourth method. It is 
the path of right knowledge and discrim- 
ination. This is for those who arc in- 
tellectual, discriminative, and of a philo- 
sophical nature. Thus we can see in 
some slight degree how universal is the 
sco{>e of Vedanta. It also explains the 
fundamental principles of .spiritualism ; 
tells us how the soul exists after death 
and under what conditions ; what kind 
of souls can communicate with u.s, and 
what becomes of them afterwards ; how 
the earth-bound souls, being subject to 
the law of Karma or C ausation, reincar- 
nate on this earth, taking human form 
again and again. It explains the science 
of the souls ; and it expounded the law 
of correspondences ages before Sweden- 
borg was born. * 

The religion of Vedanta accepts the 
teachings of all the great spiritual 
teachers of the world, recognizes them as 


Incarnations of Divine Spirit, and has 
room for those who are yet to come 
for^he good of humanity. 

Vedanta explains the basis of ethics. 
Why should we be moral ? Not because 
some one has said this or that ; not be- 
cause it is written in a certain chapter of 
a certain scripture, but because of the 
spiritual oneness of the universe. If you 
injure another, you injure yourself. If 
you are wicked, you not only do harm to 
yourself but also to others. It also ex- 
plains through this spiritual oneness why 
we should love our neighbor as ourselve.s, 
because in spirit we are already one with 
that neighbor. iiiGi 

The ethics of Vedanta bring peace and 
harmony to the religious world. Wher- 
ever Vedanta reigns, religious toleration 
and cooperation among all sects prevail, 
and religious persecution ceases forever. 

A student of Vedanta does not belong 
to any sect, creed, or denomination. He 
is neither a Christian, nor a Moham- 
medan, nor a Buddhist, nor a Jain, nor 
a Hindu ; yet in principles he is one 
with all. ffe can go to a church or a 
mosque or a temple. He is a follower 
of that nameless and formless Eternal 
Religion, which underlies all the special 
religions of the world ; and as he grows 
into a deeper and deejjer understanding 
of this universal religion, he cannot but 
declare, as did Professor Max Muller, 
“Vedanta has room for almostcvery relig- 
ion ; nay it embraces them all.”; And so it 
must, because its whole teaching is based 
on those all-inclusive words of the Bless- 
ed Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita : 

“Whosoever comes to me through 
whatsoever path, I reach him ; all men 
are struggling in the 'paths which ulti- 
mately lead to ME, the Eternal Truth.” 

Abiiedananda. 
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OUR RELIGIOUS BODIES 



W K have in onr country at the present 
moment sevcia! religious bodies, 
the existence of which betiays the spirit of 
organised action. \Vt walclr the movements 
of these bodies with considerable interest, 
since the great names associated with them 
arouse in our minds visions of progress and 
betterment that are coming. But at the 
same time we plead guilty to a misgiving 
wliich would cruelly scatter these visions as 
soop as they are up — is it the child of the 
lesson brought home by past experience? 

We know associations have their use. They 
arc the brains, as it were, of communities, and 
point out the path by following which the 
latter fulfil themselves. And like brains they 
degenerate, — into places for useless and 
harmful controversies and oratorical flourish, 
and arc soon wiped out of existence without 
leaving a tiace behind. 

We have not unoften noticed wi:li great 
pain people gather togetiicr in regular assem- 
blies only to set forth in eloquent terms the 
past gloiy of India. Of course a iii,bt knowl- 
edge of the past is necessary to determine 
the course to be taken. But ir the absence 
of practical work, these talks ai lount only to 
self-praise — praise of a self that is dead and 
past — -the best possible friend to inherent 
inertia and the most dangerous foe on the 
path to progress. 

We do not wish merely to criticise. We 
beg to suggest a remedy. Tliis seems to us 
to lie in forming a centy^l or^aftisation of 
work where the best men and material should 
be brought together from all the existing relig- 
ious bodies. I’hese picked men should after 


mature and deliberate consideration, deter- 
mine the lines of woik and then set to piac- 
ticalsing the plans tliemselves. Unless the 
best men that aie available are gathered to- 
getler in a common purpose and undeitakc 
to practically carry out their hopes and wishes 
will their own hands, there is little hope of 
air good ever coming fiom any of these 
associations or bodies. 

It is not desirable that the different bodies 
sbculd die out, being deprived of their best 
mtn and resources. 'They should co-operate 
wi.h the central oiganisalion by serving as 
feeders, and spreading its ideas among the 
people of tlieir respective localities, enlisting 
tltir sympatliy and raising funds for it. 

'I'wo problems face us. First, stopping the 
lo*s which the nation sustains by (a) deatli 
and deterioration from starvation and (b) by 
peivcrsion into foreign creeds ; and secondly 
eqiipping the masse.s with re.sislii)g power by 
inipioving their moral and material condition. 
'J'ht solution of both of these problems can, 
to a great extent, be helped by a wide diffusion 
of lire right kind of knowledge and by the 
opering up of fresh fields of work. 

Wao does not know that thousands upon 
thousands are dying every year of sheer 
starvation and hundreds are going into for- 
eign folds only to save themselves the unbear- 
able throes of an empty stomach ? It is 
madness to .expect that [w^ople with their 
nerves completely shattered and their brains 
thrown out of order by the excruciating tor- 
ments of hunger followed by disease, should 
cling to their own faith simply out of devo- 
tion to it, or because their forefathers attained 
to a glorious height through it. It will be 
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only adding to their anguish to talk of ideal 
things to then). He who really feels for them 
will first feed them €and bring tliem to their 
normal condition. Then they should be taight 
how to hold their own against the forces tliat 
tend to tlirow lliem off their material woll-be* 
ing. Ideal religion should came last — after they 
have been completely safe-guarded (by neans 
of practical religion) against the weakiusses 
that follow in the track of physical privati-rns. 

The first thing is the spread of educaion, 
the wide diffusion of healtliy ideas — physical 
moral and sanitary — which are truly helpful 
to men in vaiious conditions to raise tlum- 
selves higher. Therefore the first practical 
step in this diicction is the founding o' an 
institution for training teachers, who by 
personal contact, teaching and example vill 
keep the circle of progress e\er expandng 
onward. 

'I'he publication and circulation of pan- 
phlets and leaflets in all Indian vernaculars, 
t‘m bodying the best thoughts on healthy social, 
religious and sanitary principles, is a fitting 
complement to the work of education wlich 
we would suggest the central organisation to 
take in hand. 

The taking back of perverts into Hindi’ism 
will also be a strong check upon the de- 
Hinduising forces that are at work ir our 
country. We believe that the present con- 
dition of our nation makes the stroagest 
demand upon all orthodox bodies to apply 
their reason, heart and knowledge oi the 
Scriptures to throw open the door which has 
been kept so long shut against those who out 
of ignorance and under the severe str.jss of 
necessity have allowed themselves to bj per- 
verted from their peerless ancient leligion. 

Ours in an agricultural country. There can 
be no doubt lh.at if scientific knowledge can 
be brought to bear upon the natural resources 
Of the country, the material condition of the 
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people will be much bettered. To uti it 
therefore .seems that to figlit chronic famine 
no better preparation can be made than to 
start on a large scale, an Agricultural Institute 
where training can be given by experts brought 
over from foreign countries. In this connex- 
ion attention is also drawn to the necessity 
of doing something towards the -revival and 

progress of indigenous industries. 

We are painfully conscious of the immense 
national energy that is wasted by leaving 
oiphans, widows, and other helple.ss men and 
women to their own fate. If tliis waste 
energy could be reclaimed, it could be turned 
to many highly useful purposes. Leavjn;4 them 
to shift for themselves not only me, ms loss 
of nutneiical strength to the nation, biit 
something more. l.eft to themselves th('y 
turn out (as is quite natural) bad characters, 
and bad characters cannot but be positive 
influences for evil to the nation to which they 
belong. Orphanages and homes on a large 
scale should therefoie be opened to reclaim 
this waste eneigy and the sooner it is done 
the better. 

Our Sciiptures lay the greatest stress upon 
love — looking upon every individual as one’s 
own self. But our conduct shows that we of 
all nations have wandered away most from 
this centra! teaching. The idea of a national 
unity is most wanting in us and what does this 
mean but want of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling ? The poor starving wretch dying 
under the vjry eyes of his prosperous 
brethren has no consciousness that he has a 
clain^ upon th^fir sympathy. The roving 
orphan meets none upon whom he can count 
for help. Can a nation, so fallen from its 
own ideal live long ? The thought is painful, 
yet it is a fact and we cannot shut our eyes 
to fact. If our religious bodies really feel 
for the country, its people and its religion, 
let them show it by work.. 

A Sannyasin. 
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Tiik March report of the Kankhcd 
Seva.shrama show.s eleven out-door Sadhii 
patients of whom seven ucre cured, one 
left treatment and three are still under 
treatment. The number of poor Gri- 
ha.stha out-door patients was three only. 
Of these two were cured, and one left 
treatment, 'rhere w ere four in-door Sadhu 
patients— all of whom were cured. 
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Besides the above, 15 sr.s. of rice, 14 
srs. 4 ch^^, of (lal, 1 ind. 21 sr.s. of flour 
kindly contiibiitod by a generous friend 
were consumed. A large mat was 
thankfully received from" Lala (ianga- 
saian Sajjan Mai of Kankhal. 

Tiik following is the report of the 
Ri.shikesli St;vashrama for the month of 
M arc'll. 

1 here werc/O .Sadlui onl-door p.itients 
of whom fiftv'-eight were cured, seven 
left treatment and five are still under 
treatment. The luiinber of |>oor Gri-’ 
hastha patients was tw ent\’ ( ue, of whom 
eighteen were cured, two' left treatment 
and one is still under treatment. There 
were seven Sadhu in-door (>atients of 
whom six w^cre cured and one is still 
under treatment. 
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I sr. 8 ch. of .salt, and Rs. 2-9-0 w’orth of 
I milk kindly contributed b\' a gcncroiK 
i friend were consumed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

NEW YORK VEDANTA WORK 


To tile Editor, Prabuddha Bharata. 
Sir, 

The annual meeting of the Society 
held on the 2ist of January, afforded an 
excellent opportunity to judge of the 
status of the organization ; and all those 
who listened to the leports of the various 
committees, must have felt that the pro- 
mise of the autumn had already been 
fulfilled. One of the most gratifying 
features in the geneial tone of the gather- 
ing was the greater understanding and 
appreciation shown of what the Society 
owed to the Swami Abhedananda as its 
Master and Spiritual Teacher. The 
President, Dr. Paiker, in alluding to this, 
emphasized the fact that theSwami stood 
not ojily as the spiritual, but also as the 
temporal head of the organization ; and 
reminded all those present that the well- 
L tabli'-hcd condition oi the woi 1< was due 
entijuly to his patient devotion and 
persistence in the face of apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

In the customary routine of the 
Society, one of the most encouraging 
signs of the hold which the Vedanta 
teaching has taken upon the public, in 
the increase in the attendance at the 
Tuesday evening lectures. This course 
is always more advanced than that offer- 
ed at the Sunday series in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum , and the exposition of the Upanl- 
shad “The Secret of Death," which the 
Swami has been giving during the last 
three montlis has been specially pro- 
found ; yet week after week the rooms 


have been crowded to the doors and 
every one has listened with wrapt at- 
tention. 

The Children’s Class is also beginning 
to assume a more itnportant place, and 
every Saturday biings fresh accessions 
to it ; while the audiences at the Carnegie 
Lyceum on Sunday now number at 
times as many as SIX hundred. The 
subjects treated dining January and 
February have been : 

JANUAKV 

5th — Pantheism and Vedanta. 

J2th — Science of Breathing. 

19th — Truths of Christian Science. 

26th — Power of Concentration. 

FlvIiKUAKY 

2nd — Was Christ a Yogi ? 

9th — How to gain vSclf-control. 
i6th — Spiritualism, Ancient and Modern. 
23rd— Communion with God. 

The list of March and April reads : 

Sec re i of Work. 

Duty or Motive in Work. 

Heredity and Re-incarnation. 

Buddhism and V^edanta. 

Worship of Divine Mother. ( Repeated 
by request ). 

Efficacy of Prayer. 

Was Christ a Yogi ? ( Repeated by re- 
quest ) 

Salvation through Love. 

What is an Incarnation of God ? 

L. G. 

New" York, Feby. 61I), 1902. 



NEW^^ AND NOTES 


The Berlin electric overhead and 
underground railway has been formally 
opened. 

The University Commission has re- 
turned to Calcutta from tour and com- 
menced sittings at the Town Mall. 

Marconi’s life has been insured for 

200,000 by the company formed to take 
over his system of wireless telegraphy. 

Plague has got firm hold of several 
towns in Australia, notably Sydney, 
where plague mortality is of daily occur- 
rence. 

The tribes of the Hindu Kush have 
been discovered to respect caste obser- 
vances similar to those that prevail in 
India. 

Professor Marshall has arrived in 
India and has taken up his duties as 
Director-General of the Archieological 
Survey. 

Mr. Marconi says that the G. P. O. 
ironopoly prevents him from establish- 
ing and working his system throughout 
the British isles. 

The King and Queen Alexandra have 
intimated that th^yjifUl do all in their 
power to stop the slatighter of birds for 
ladica* bat trimmings. 


The Government of India have receiv- 
ed official intimation that the Turkish 
Government have imposed ten days' quar-, 
antine at the Hedjaz U[^on ajl arrivajiii 
from India. 

The will of the Duchesse de Valence 
who died in December, provides that her 
famous jewels and collection of lace shall 
be sold and the proceeds distributed 
among various charitable institutions. 

A Proposal that Japan should send 
three or four of her best ships to attend 
the naval celebration on the occasion of 
the Coronation of King Edward is gain- 
ing much support among the Japanese. 

The famine returns for the first week 
of March show about 323,700 persons on 
the lists, of whom 247,000 belong to 
Bombay districts, 32,700 to Kajputana, 
34,700 to C entral India States, and 9,300 
to Ajmer-Mcrwara. 

The Government of India have accept- 
ed the necessity of the demolition of the 
•Sadar Bazar, Rangoon, in the interest 
of the public health, and have agreW to 
contribute half a lakh c>f rupees towards 
the*cause of this measure. 

Mr. Harry F. WitjIerby is i# 
about to leave J^hgland on -a new 
ological to Persia, W l« 

Mr. Wit&erliy^s Imeotfbn 
the mq^ntaiq^ i^4on 
Shiraz^ after the 

that town ap4 , 
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SlvM KWM \KKMSHNA'S Th..\( ' 1 1 I N( ,S 


j^roat to 1 h; (.1 •lu oittvl 

Look ,it the (.low, ho>\ w ise !u* thinks 
luinsclt t<^ he, he iU'Wi falls into a siiaie, 
lie files u.T af the h^'hlest a j)j>i o.u h of 
(.ian^ei .nul steals (Aod wnh the LjreatesI 
doMeiity. hni the |> 101 fell-wv (ann<»t 
help eaiiiiL; filth The is llu‘ remit (»f 
hei.i;^ o\ (*i u i^e or Im' in;; the u isdoni of 
the }jel 1 1 lo_,;ns‘» 

Vk\Mr\ Is hlo' a heap of luhoish Oi 
ashes oil wliK-h wattn, as soon as it 
falls, dries l*^a\el'^ and ('ontempiaf i< ais 
piodiRe no effei I upon the h-snt jnifhnl 
up uidi vault)' 

d JI<j I’, that ^c(‘k tor naiiH' .ne niidei 
fielusion. I he)' toi;;el t'Mt e\ ei \ t inn;.; 
IS ordaiiK'd l)\ thetjieat 1 h -pi;-*! r ol all 
thin;;s - the Siipieine ]k iiv;, and th ei 
all is due to tin- lei.d aiiO tt» iiohode 
else It IS tile w Re that ^a) ,il\\a\s, 
it is 1 hoii, It Is 1 hon, ( ) 1 Old,' hut the 
i^piorant and the deluded sa),il e- I. 
it i; i; 

On two occasions thv- l.oid smiles. 

(l) A person is taken scric^iisl) ill aiul is 
sliortl)' Roing to die. i'hc Doctor steps 
in and sa)'s to his im/vlier, ‘U’hy, thcic is 


no (Miisc ff)i an\iet\ at all I take upon 
fn)'s(‘!f the savin;; ol \oiir sonklih*’ 
fj) 1 w o hiotheis ,ne h'as\ iinikmv; a 
partition ol then land I hee lake a 
nuMsiitinp ta]»<’, put it <e toss (lu* land and 
'•.IN' ‘ I his side Is irniu , that side \ ours.’ 

] llosr who have lead a hitk' hts oine 
pulled up with ]nid(' I had .1 < onv (u sa- 
tion on (iod w ith 1 le s,ii<k “()h. 

I know all these" I said I'l linn 'i )()es 
one who weni to Delln ';o ahoiit telhng 
th(t he did s.> .jiid make a dnpla)' 

I )• *es a Ikihii • a\ he r ,t B,i! aj 

I ill dv sp mii. k,i<R. . l.,o w<-]l that 
sour 'lulls ate in|niioiR to Inin, hut aich 
Is die liutc ol assoi.ialioii (Mat tlu'ii -iu;hl 
R 1 no;i-h to iinke his iiiMinh watei 
S >. eveilil one toe-. Ii inllo Mippi'es', 
the idea mI 1 ness and iniiK'-iii s^ \et, in 
thi field (Tailioi) hi- ninipe slaew s 

Its(’l| 

It one ponders o\ n the i', and 1 1 kr 
to find out what it r, one sees it js rinly 
a wool whidi deieaes e;i>Rm it is ev* 
Ireinei) diftitull t<» sh.d.e (»ff I hen he 
s,(\ s “\’ou v\ K. ked i ’ jl )'ou will not go 
by an)' means, icmain as the servant of 
(j'od. I Ins called the 'npc T". 
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TRUTH IS SIMPLK 


W ri’fl knees touching the i^roui.d, 
mother and son were leaning; 
over a tiny sprout just liftinj^ its little 
head above the earth, intoxicated with 
the joy of a new world of air and sun- 
shine. 

“I see it coining steadih up,” cried the 
ruddy six-year-old in delij^ht, without 
turninj 4 his gaze from the microscope. 
“What is it that is pushing the tender 
stem up, mother ?” 

“It is the life-force within the tiny 
plant, me son,” replied his mother. “The 
more is it able to absorb nourishment 
from without the quicker and better it 
gri)ws. Look at that wild rose there and 
the garden rose on the border, how dif- 
ferent the)' are. Ihit do x oii know what 
made them s(» different Ncairishment. 
The wild rose was cultivated, plenty of 
nourishment in the shape of manure, sun, 
atmosplieric elements were given to it 
and slowly as it absorl)ed them and 
changed them into its own life principle 
it began to Ihj different till it became the 
beautiful garden rose that you see.” 

1 he little bov looked up to his mother, 
his fK-autiful clear eyes filled with wonder. 

I hen, all the time the wild rose was 
taking things from outside and making 
them a part of itself.?” remarked he. 

“Ves my child,” said his mother, “that 
is the work of the life principle within. 
It is alwavs expanding by absorbing 
things from outside. If vou think of it, 
you will see the same is done by the 
knowledge principle within you. Vour 


know ledge principle is always w anting 
to know more. Whenever it knows a 
thing rightly and well it ab.sorbs and 
changes it into itself and expands and 
grows ” 

“So my knowledge principle can be- 
come like a garden ro.se frcjin a wild rose 
if I give it plenty of nourishment” - 
interrupted the child, 

“Ves, my .son,” .said the mother. “That 
is exactly what )'our knowledge principle 
will be. Vou see, with )-our know'lcrlge 
growing every da>’, even as the .sprout 
that you were l(M)king at through the 
microscope does, you will get more and 
more joy and power, as the wild rose gels 
sweet smell, rich color and beaulitui form 
on its way to become the garden ro e.” 

“Oh! I shall be so glad to becoine like 
a garden rose from the state oi a wnd 
ro.se.” 

“Vou are sure to be, my cherub,” re- 
joined his mother. “The knowledge 
principle in )’ou is what j^eople usually 
call the light of God. The more you let 
Gj( 1 manifest in you by increasing this 
light, the more joy and power — the 
attributes of Ciod — you have, till a time 
will come when you will be full of light 
and full of God”. 

“ riie knowledge principle, then, is the 
real God”. 

“lo be sure, my boy”, answered his 
mother. “And to manifest the God in 
you more and more, you will have to 
make the instrument for absorbing knowl- 
c<lge--the mind, purer and purer. And 
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“I have to’cl you how to tlo it. Never be 
hasty ill act or sjieech. Never cause pain 
to anythin.^, ft)r in every thin ‘4 there si life 
and feelinj; even thou^di you may not 
SCO their manifestation. .And back of 


aP 

life and feeling there is the omnipresent 
GikI. Do not forget my child that the 
same God that is in you is equally in 
every thing else.” 

S.\NANt».\. 


)urv 


III^ increasing light shed upon the 
ten ts of ancient Hinduism by 

the researches of orientalists has tend- 
ed to dispel the misconception that 
Hinduism is a religion which prctiches 
asceticism only ; that it offers no attrac- 
tion or con'>olation to the man of the 
world whose end and aim in life is to live 
and die in the honest |jerformance of his 
(hit)'. I'he Hhagavad (iita which probably 
contains the quintessence of the entire 
teachings of Hinduism, is a discouise 
addresser! to the man of the w'orld, to 
Arjuna the warrior, having for its pro- 
fessed r)bject his deliver. nice from the 
Ignorance which made him resoKe to 
s.hirk his appointed dutv under the false 
notion that the slaying of his kinsmen 
w;i^ sinful. Apart from the Bhagavad 
(iita the many religious books of the 
1 1 Indus abound with sUu ies aiul incidents 
illustrative of the same central idea that 
the path of duty is the way to deliverance. 

Such an episode is the story of the 
sixteen kings related by tlic great sage 
Vyasa to king Yudhisthira while condol- 
ing the death of his nephew, .Abhimanyii 
in battle. The* story is too long for 
reproduction here. We shall see how 
Badarayana applied its moral for convin- 
cing Yudhisthira that the death of his 
nejihew in the ticrformancc his duly 


was not an event to be grieved for. 

When the news of prince Abhi- 
manxu’s death was conveyed to king 
Yudhisthira he naturally became pros- 
trate with grief. Abhimanyu was the 
ffivourite of the familx'. I'hough the five 
brothers had a son each by queen Drau- 
padi, yet all of them, as well as queen 
Draupadi herself had particular aflfection 
for Abhiman)'u. Apart from his good 
looks and many accomplishments, he 
formed the tie which connected them 
xvith Lord .Sri Krishna, being the son of 
Arjuna by Sri Krishna’s sister, .Subhadia. 
riieloss of a young princeof such promise 
xvas a blow to the king, who sent 
the boy to fight without his father’s 
knowledge, placing too blind a con- 
fidence on the Ixw's enthusiastic 
as.surai. CCS of being able to successfully 
I leak through the strategic arrangements 
planned by such a veteran xvairior as 
Drona. The feeling therefore, that he xvas 
in a measure accountable for having sent 
the boy to an early death, due to lack of 
consideration on his part of the unequal 
character of the combat which Abhi- 
inanyu xvas forced to face, ovcrjxjwered 
the king, and he, even he, the proverbial- 
ly calm and rcsignc<l Yudhisthira, aban- 
doned himself to so much grief that his 
condition excited the yominisscration of 
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PnAl5Ci>l>riA BHAEATA 


the saj^e Vyasa who came down to offer 
coiibolation and advice. Among other 
pniccpts of counsel and comfort the sa'^e 
narrated the story of Srinjaya, a great 
king of old, a short sketch of which is as 
follows : - 

King Srinjaya was a very wise and 
, valiant king who once ruled over Hharata 
Varsa. This king had an eminent 
preceptor in the sage Narada, whose 
spiritual power formed the king’s support 
in the performance of his onerous duties. 
The king ruled wisely and well for many 
years and scattered plenty over the 
land. The days wore on and the king 
began to feel old age creeping upon him. 
Soon he must lay down his duties and 
seek the peaceful retirement of the jungle 
to end his days in meditation and prayer. 
But to whom was he to leave the crown 
which he was beginning to feel heavy ? 
God had given him uo heir to carry on 
his name and fame, whom he couhl 
bring up after himself, a great warrior 
and a wise king. The king in his dif- 
ficulty sought the aid of Narada. The 
sage gave him his blessing and promised 
him a son whose very excrements would 
be shining gold. The king was delight- 
ed. The blessing was fulfilled to the 
letter. The king already rich, Ijecamc 
richer as each day passed, and paved 
bis city with gold and showered gold 
upon his subjects. I'hough he thus 
made all about him happy and contented, 
yet he excited the covetousness of cer- 
tain unprincipled |)er.sons who conceived 
and successfully cariierl into execution a 
plan of kidnapping the little prince 
who was barely six months old. But 
covetousness never pa\ -s. Tlie evil doers 
not knowing i)reQisely how the old king 
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managed to extract so much gold out of 
his son, tore the fjoor infant’s stomach 
o|ien in the hope of finding an unlimited 
store, within. Finding nothing inside 
they siisjxrcted one another and fell out, 
the result of the strife being that none 
lived to expiate the great sin they 
committed. 1 he king fonnd his .son’s 
mutilated corpse with his murderers 
^:cattercd around, themselves ignobly 
slain. Though a wise king, and a dis’ 
ciplc of Narada, Srinjaya was after all 
a human being and wa.s deeply grieved 
at the sad and cruel end of the child who 
was trill)’ the only hope of his old ■ age. 
Narada ever ready to aid and counsel 
his disciple at once apjjeared on the 
scene and tried to assuage the king’s grief 
by impressing upon him the truth that 
death was a necessary sequence of birth 
and by way of illustration narrated the 
stoi')’ of the sixteen kings we have re- 
fcrretl to at the outset. All these sixteen 
kings, one of whom was the Loid 
Sri Kama himself, lived their appointed 
days, strove to do tlieir dul\’ and finally 
like all other men sucenmbed to death. 
“When even such men died”, said Narada 
to king Srinjaya, “why grieve for an in- 
fant which had just begun to live? Docs 
cny one grieve for the numerous 
blooms and butterflies that charm 
the world for a brief ixiiiod and then 
quietly fade away ?” The deeply spiritual 
mind of the king readily assimilated the 
sage’s teaching and he soon reconciled 
himself to the inevitable. The king’s 
fortitude pleased the sage who rewarded 
him for his courage by bringing back 
tlie dead boy to life, who afterwards lived 
to be a great king like his father. 

Having related this story Vyaspi 
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WOMAN IN ANCIKNI* INDIA 


et 


remarked that he could bring back 
Abhimanyu to life, but he would not do 
to because the prince had died in the 
performance of his duty as a warrior. 
By the cumulative effects of actions in 
previous states of existence he had been 
born in a family of heroes, had all the 
purificatory ceremonies befitting a twice- 
born performed for him, had with the aid 
of these ceremonies as well as his train- 
ing as a Kshatriya become qualified for 
the performance of his duties and had 
met with his death like a hero while 
fighting bravely for a just cause, leaving 
an issue to keep alive his family tradi- 
tions and religious duties. His mission 
fulfilled, he had gone to live in a higher 
sphere where also he Iiad his Karma to 
work out. It would be a pity to disturb 
him and pull him down again . into 
earthly existence. 

Now comes the moral. The bearing of 
the story of the sixteen kings and king 


Srinjaya and Vyasa’s advice to Yuclhis- 
thira oji the central idea of duty front 
which we set out, consists in this fact 
that whereas the sage Xarada considered 
it advisable to revive the infant son of 
king Srinjaya w!>.> had not given any 
indication of the kind of man and pritKC 
he was going to turn out. the sage 
Vyasii declined to lengthen the life of 
Abhimanyu — in every res[>ect a great 
prince. The reas«>n for the difference 
lay in this : in the one case the infant had 
not had time to fulfil what it was born 
to perform ; in the other, the prinoe had 
fulfilled his mission in life and had 
qualified himself for entering into a higher 
plane of existence. We must all realise 
therefore that we are here to work out 
our Karma and so long as we do it as we 
should, even death need have no terror 
for us. 

K. Gopalan Nair. 


WOMAN IN ANCIKNT INDI.A 

( Continufd from paf;e jj. ) 


lyr ALAYAVATI : The wife of 
Shalivahana. She was well- 
versed in the Shabda-Shastras. 

(11) K AM ALA : The wife of Deva- 
datta. She was learned in the Shastras 
and skilled in the Arts. 

(12) MRIGAVATI ; The mother of 
Uda}'anacharya. She was highly edu- 
cated. 

(* 3 ) SANKRITYAYAM: She was 
learned and led a life of austerities. 
(Vrihat Kathasara). 


(14) AKA : The disciple of Rama- 
das Swami. She was <in earnest follower 
of the path of spiritual knowledge. 

(15) HANK. A* A potter’s daughter. 
She was a learned Brahmavadini. She 
held a famous discussion with her father, 
Raka, on the Advaita Vedanta. (Bhakta 
Vijaya, Chap. 1 1). 

(16) SURYAVATI: Thewifeofthe 
king Anantadeva. She vva.s highly edu- 
cated and great. (Kathasaritasagara). 

MUKTABAI, JANABAI, 
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AI5IIAV \ K A, \ !»AG(iA,\IURA(;(iA, 
]{ALIJA, MOIIA\AN(;i, MOUIAA, 
(,IR!J \lJAI,n<K]\lABAI,(iANA»AI, 

: 1’Iu>u;4!j (juitc v lltC'ie woniiMi 

were* well ver'^ed in the Shnsinis, and 
liv»rv)ii;^ldy educated. Some of them 
were po-te^'^cs and extremely reli^ioin : 
otiici-'i well up in INditic'^, Astronomy, 
( ‘hemislry, (ieoj^rapliy, and Mineroltj^y. 
Some were leaders of the assembly of 
the learned in Ren al Courts, and above 
all many of them w ere Jhahmavadinies. 
A descriptive account of them can be 
read with intere-t in Bhakta Vijaya, 
Kabichai itia, Kosalc'^hw aia Vijaya and 
other works. 

riiat the Hindu could not only honor 
a woman but venerate and almost vvtu*- 
ship her as a {goddess cannot be better 
illustrate<l than by (juotin^ passaj^es from 
the oldest Scriptures, such as the laws of 
Manu,V'yasasmriti,l*arasarasmriti,Bha^a" 
vat.i ami otl^ers, in w hich it is most clcar- 
Iv pul forth lo^^ether with their duties. In 
ihe thn<l chapter (^f Manu the follow inj; 
occuis : riie father, the brotlier, the 

husband, the brother-in-law who ever 
seek well-bein^ should respect her as 
well Us pioscnt her with clothings and 
ornaments. 1 here the Devas rejoice 
where women are res|)ected ; where 
it is otherw ise, all actions fail to brino 
success. ” (Slokas 55, 56). 

“She should be always content, well 
efficient in household occu[iations, should 
keep the household utensils clean 
and bright, be moderate in exjxMises 
(incurred in treating friends, relations and 
guests) (V. 150.)” 

By “household occupations,” accord- 
ing to Mcdha-Tiihi, are meant earning 
iimne) as well as the s|>ending it in relig- 
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ions duties &c. This explanation is en- 
dorsed by other cotninentator.s such as 
Kulluck Bltatta, Raghavananda and 
others. 

In the ivnlh chapter Manu says : — 
“VV'oinen shoii.d be employed in earning 
and speiuling money as also in puri- 
ficatory acts, in religious dutie*-, in distri- 
buting tr/i/ui (food; to large number of 

guests 8 ic. (11) They, i he 

brigniness of the home, are worthy of 
respect ; there is no diflference between 
\v(>men and ‘personified welfares’ in the 

hcjine (26) /rile attainment of 

heaven of one’s forefathers and on;’sse!f 
is dependent ujxm one’s wife” (28) &c. 

In the Vva^asmriti.Chap. 1 1 . it is stated 
that “the married ct)iiple should be of 
one mind in the performance of acts con- 
ducive to their welfare heie and hereafler. 
rhe wife shouUl be pure in mind, word 
and deed, loyal tt> the washes of her hus- 
band, frank and helpful like a comrade 
and ff>llou' him like a shadow. 

The VTihatparasarasmriti, Chap. IV 
sav’s : “Long life, wealth, fame ami sons 
come to man through the contentment 
of the other sex, as they are undoubtedly 
destroved by tlie curse of the latter 
whew ill-treated.” 

There are many such passages in the 
Smritis of Gautama, Jajnavalka, Vashi.s- 
tha &c., that could be quoted if sf>Hce 
f>ermitted. 

TheSrimat Bhagavat.Varaha, Matsyft 
and Skanda Puranas and other works 
abound with the same idea. 

In Bhagavat (Sk^ndha VI, Chap, ip) 
the Pung.savana Vrata comprising the 
uttering of mantras^ performing 
oblation of clarified butter in fire, chant** 
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in ‘4 <loin;^ all nocessmy 

t»i i:»>m,jlclc a rclij^Kajs ac», rite i>r cere- 
ni n»y and wcirsinppin^ Vishmi, ha;* 
b.vn |>rcscribc<l fur woman. 

^'ro!n w !»at ha-, boon stated abuve it 

clearly seen that the l>cst and hij^hest 
w*»)inen -the Brahinavadinis and their 
peers in hoiiselndd life— ha<l n<«t only the 
rii^ht of sUidyinj^ the V’e<la but the\- <lid 
so, and what is in«)re the>‘ were inan>' of 
them the seers of M<iNtrns, I'he 
restriction c<>ntained in the passaj^e 

applies foolish and unenlightened 
Vomen. ^'or them the Ithihases and 
i*iiranas have been ordained, b\- the study 
of w'hich they rise to the highest ideals 
of religion and attain know ledge of Brah- 
man in the end. 

We have seen that the wcunen of 
ancient India excelled in every branch 
of science and art then known. No branch 
of study was the monoi>oIy of one partic- 
ilar sex. Women were students and 
teachers of the higher scriptures, coiuiuct- 
ed religious rites and sacrifices, heki 
important appointments in Royal courts, 
wrote books, were charioteers and good 
riders, managed large estates, were ex- 
cellent treasurers and accountants, were 
great as Sannyasins and householders, 
great in counsel, great in war, and great 
in every^ branch of human activity. 

We have been dealing so long with 
the Hindu women of ancient India. We 
shall fail in our duty if we do not men- 
tion some of the ino.st noted Buddhist 
women who.se names and deeds are 
recorded in the Buddhistic scriptures.* 

•Hio writer U iin}(M>re4i tn JAth-itpa Attiktfa «iwf 
XttkaMki Sitriftp for theitifuniiiitiou* 
iiU»ttt tU9.atlcUiili^tt wuttt<*u. 


>1; M.VLAri; .Sh ‘ was anx'-nis to 
solve tile ilnVcrcncc bciwtvn deain and 
\n\uin,h (.Mal.ni M ulnava, .Act VI'. 

12 ) 1\.\ M .\ .\ ; llci wools in 

Malati Madhasa, Act II, show that she 
iu»tonly studied Buddhi^^ic '.ciipturesbut 
was (|uile at home with the woikiuf 
Hindu kishi'.. 

(3) .SIIUKL.V: Shewas the charm- 
ing daughter of a very wealth)' .Shiikya 
of Kapi'a\Hstu. Kepoitsofher beauty 
ami parts liad spreafi far and wide and 
hundreds itf princes were mail to lie 
favoured with her hand. But her amhi- 
tion w'as in the other direction. .She was 
determined to ft>r.sHkc all desires for 
material happiness and take to remmeia 
tion and gain XifVitHn or total cessation 
of tlesire and embodiment. .She gase 
up the imiiKMise wealth of her father and 
through hard I'n/*<tsvft rcache<l the high 
.stage of an Arhat, Her deep wisdom 
and thoughtful teachings dispelled the 
mental <laikness of inan\' a prince. 

(4; SOMA : She was a Brahman 
lady with woiHlerful memory and nu*ntal 
strength. She used never to forget w hat 
she once heard. She also gainc'd Arhat- 
ship through Tapasyn. 

(5) KUBALAVA : She was a young 
dancing girl. She came to Srivasti city 
w ith hundreds of other men to join in a 
great festival that was going on there. 
Having reached there she enquired if 
there was any one in the city who could 
surpass her in beauty. One said in reply 
“Yes, a Sramana^ (Sannyasin) by name 
Gautama’*. Hearing this, she immediate- 
ly went to him and tried all her charms 
on the. Bhagavana, but they were frus- 
trated by the superior peywer of (iautama 
Buddha. Her unique beauty faded away' 
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and ^hc lookcfl like a uomaii of 
Ashamed and ^^rieved ^hc fell at l^ud- 
dljaS feet who made lic'r the owner ot 
spiritual know lerl^c and highest w isdom. 

(6) K A S 1 1 1 S L’ X D A R I : Daughter 
of Brahinadatta, king of Benares. She 
too, netting aside tlic wooings of many 
princes determiiu'd to pass licr days in 
the study of Buddhist Scriptures. She 
came to Bhagavan Kashyapaand pr.iyed 
to be initnited She began to practise 
dev^^ion under his instrii"'tion but some 
of her disappointed lovers tried to cany 
her away by force. V\'hen tiny came 
for the purpose she crmfounderl them by 
her strange Yoga pow(‘r.s. 

(7) KSII 1 «:MA I- The daughter 
of king ihasCiijita, While the Lord 
Biuldha u as staving .it Srivastijiostilities 
broke out between her father and the 
king Brahinadatta. She was bw'in while 
the w’ar was raging .md strange to say 
at tin'* snrn ■ mo nent al-o a ^o!i w as born 
to Bi.dniiagi.it'.i rXliei this w oedti idl 
oCLin ren< e hot h icings piopo^i'd ili.it 
[)e<i('e shoii'd lx- iC'lored it premise was 
made fin ho h '^ides iiial tin* box* ,md the 
girl sh()iiid be made man ,md wife when 
of age. .\iul so was if setthxl Hut 
when Kshema n-aclied maturity slu- ex- 
pressed lier intention of living a life of 
cclib^.cy under the instnwiion of Ihiddiia 
iJeva. Her f.iihei knowing this became 
vei')’ anxious an<l iepuesU*o Bi .ihin.alatia 
to have the m.irriage perf.irined as s^on 
as possd)le. lUit tiie noble Kshema 
fle<l to Lord Buddha, who, sfcmg her lit' 
iie^r. tor d!>cipleship,accepted and taught 
her. She attained to a very high 
stage of spiritual culture and self-contr<d. 

(8) BRAVAB.V: The daughter of 
a wealth)’ merchant of Srivasti, She 
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als(^ did luu marry, though .sought after 
by many nobles and princes. Sl)e attain- 
ed Arhatatva by hard devotion, being 
initiated by Buddha, and became a 
teacher of the know ledge of Niivana. 

C9) SUPRIYA : In her childhood 
she remembered her former e.xistence. 
I'hen a Buddhist monk came for alms 
to her lather’s house and his teachings 
struck root in the heart of the little girl 
and .soon dcv^eloped into a mighty tree 
of sjiii itual knowledge. At the tenderage 
of seven she begged permission of her 
parents to renounce the world. Gautami 
initialed her m the Buddhist nunhood. 
Siie earned celebrity by iuir.siiig the 
plague-stricken and feed ng the famine- 
stricken poor and the needy bv’ begging 
from dooi to door. Supri)’a, by her 
higlior km I A ledge and 1 enunciation, 
gained Arhataha, 

(10) IMALIXJ: The daughter of 
Knki, the king of J^enares. Once Malini 
<-n:t*r;, lined B'lag.iv.in Krislpv.ipa with 
his dmeipk's Miinptiioiid v, Bat the 
liowmfui courtiers and court- Pundits of 
her t.iilier became annox cd and angry 
w itii her conduct. 'Plicv pcisuaderl the 
king to banisli her fiom the kingdom, 
ivlaimi praxed her bamshmciU might 
be deterred for a week to which the king 
agreed. It is strange to sav that the 
gill b)' her xvondci fill spii itual knowledge 
and power of teaching converted 
w’lthin tliat timelier brotlicr, sister, other 
relations, minister >, seivaiits, and citizens 
numbering five hnndrcd to Ihiddhism ! 
Pile Brahmans and Pundits of the time 
were ani.ued at her va.st learning and 
wi.sdom. 

C To he conftnued. ) 

ViRAjANANDA. 
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L\si I lu'w^ uirivfd ot iIk* 

brilliant siict'c*^^ with which tho l-'ulton 
submarine' b.».it iiiuiv than jus!.ih('<l tlic 

iitinnst boasts of ilu“ de-'i^^nci^ of tlu'st* 
NCsscIs With a full ircw- on board, 
inciudiiiL: a R . nr- Admiral ofthc rmtrd 
Slates, the Fulton l^oal went out into 
l^econic Ibiy, sank feet undi'i watci, 
and lay on the l)otto:n of the sea tor lib 
l(;en hoin> on end ! u‘ crew weie per- 
fcetlv comlo!tnl)le 1 he\ went .ibout 
ihoir ordniai'y in ih, ordinars wa\ , 

l:ie\ did not lea* aii\ ol l!ie le-^eive ot 
i.'iaija essod an. an 1, rKC'tidiii ,4 to the* 
unaiiinioiis lesi iinon\ ot ohi', ei s and crew . 
lhe\ e\pv'» iv'iiccd no nieom eilieiicv* w init 
e'er One oi liie otlieers dedaiod that 
theic 'vas no reason wniy tiie\ should n»>i 
h«i\e rein.inied iindei w at(U lorhvedavs, 
c'vcepl loi the I lek (jf foiMl. When tiuw 
weie l\ iii|; on the l)olto:n a ;^real stoini 
aio>>e, and tlie wind ladied into fuiw the 
surface of the Hay. Hut .d'Jiou^h tlie 
tempesi w.i^, rai^in^^ in fur\ iminedi.itelv 
above tiieir heads, n(jiie of those m the 
Fulton boat h.id ans' idea that there was 
anvthin;^ but dead calm. I'luw' were m 
vci)' sjiallow waiter, which m.ikcs it all 
the more remarkable. At the end ol fit- 
tccii hour'i, when llie\ ro^e to the sur- 
face and di'icovered the kind of weather 
to whicli thc\ had emerged, the ca[)tain 
declared with an oath that if he had 
known it was like this on lop he would 
not have come up just then. 

« 

• « 

Tllh source t»f power, in machinery. 


as in the animal i-r4)n(iin\, is deiived al- 
most enlireix from 'the s (s.;el,il)le kin;.^- 
dom : m w Inch. matti*r which has hceii 
lart^elx c'chausted of its store of loice 
by the engine and ih * animal, and dis- 
c.irded as carbonic acid, w.ilcr, and other 
hurned products, is raise<i a'^aiii hy thr 
action «>r iIk* solar ener;;)- P* its static 
plane of chemi<\ti poteiiliahtx And it 
Is an mterestin.; and sij^iiiiieant fad that 
thi‘ txxo ;.;reat \ (“^elable si.iples consumed 
b\ the dead .md b\ the lixiii;^ mech.iii'- 
i'*ms ie>peclivelx- are identical m composi- 
tion ; that tlie ov7.v/oc, which is the 
j)nncip.il food ol the en;me. is (heini- 
caliy iM>m(*i ic w ith the x/n/o'/ which is 
the principal fuel ol the animal. And 
the (ollulose of the one, eipiallx' with the 
starch o| the otliei , max’, as Is well know 11 , 
beconx ei led intosU;.,;4ir Iii -iiaidlx neies- 
s.nx to cs'pl.nn m this eoimeeiion tlnii 
the miiicMl (.o.il so l,ii;u.‘l\ nlih/ed, is it- 
self b’!l a UK lamorpi'io ed cv'ihilose, 
w hoM* hydio^c'ii .md o\\ u;eii. the ele 
inMll" of wall 1. 1 es'pcl'ed l)\ ’.u’olo^Ic 
heal, ha\<* leh rem lining the c.irhon ai 
mo>i m .1 st,ite ol isol,iie<l pmitx 

Nor iloi's :t deliacl liom the \ aim* of 
tills paiadelism between the diet ol the 
ii) 0 ;';,;anic and Ol »ani'‘ woiK^m that the 
latter the.mimah lias not beiai so oi-piii- 
i/ed to be capable of .ivaihiii.' if'»<^lf 
(iinrtiv «>f I he st ored force in wawxly 
fiber ;e<jual thoiiL;h it bi- to that wliicli 
it ha> licen a<lapte<l to assimilate 
• « 

Ox iJic nij'lit of February 2J<t 
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1901, an astronomer was amazed to sec 
a flaming new star in the conslellation 
Perseus. Immediately the astronomers 
consulted their photographs and found 
that in the place where this wonderful 
new star now blazed, not the faintest 
speck of light had existed forty-eight 
hours earlier! The first theory }jrf)pou nded 
was that a tiemendous collision had 
occmTt‘<i in the depths of space between 
two vast bixlics tha\ were invisible to 
us until b\ crashing together they 
suddenly set tliemseUes aflame. This 
theory that (wo dead suns liad met soon 
gave way to another somewhat different 
tlieoiy, uiiich assumed that one t)f the 
colliding masses, instetul of being a single 
(lark IxmIv, had Ix'cn a huge, cold, invis- 
ibU* swarm ol meteors, or perhaps a 
>ast cloud of uuillumined gaseous mat- 
ter in short, a dark nebula' -wbicli was 
set into tremendous blaze by the violent 
rush of llie burnt-out sun that had come 
into contact w ith it and passed swiftiv 
through its very centre. 

Alter the new star had bla/ed fur a 
few weeks with extraordinary .splendour 
it lx*gan tt> fade rapidly. Hut while it 
fades 1 a new apjiearance began. I'lie 
first intimation of the change w'as given 
by the sjx'ctioscofie, which showed tliat 
the lines characteristic of stars were rlis- 
ap|iearing wdiile the line.s which belong 
only to nebuhe were In'ctuning promi- 
nnu. Hut, suddenly, in XovcinlHr,^ it 
was f(iund that the new nebula had 
assumed a sha|x; strikingly like that 
in wliich our own solar .system must 
have appeared before it had condensed 
into the planets which now cxi.sl. In 
the centre is a bright, comparatively 
condcased mass, hke that from which 
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the sun was formed Siirnnindliig thi.- 
arc vast partially formed rings, like tho.^c 
out of which the earth and the othci 
|>lanets were shaped. More surpri.'-ing 
yet, some of the.se rings .siiow Conden- 
sations, or places of inferior brightness, 
which suggt^st a tendency to break up 
and to liecoine separate globular bodies, 
which is precisely what happened with 
the nebulciius rings tliat originally, accord- 
ing to the celebrated theory of Laplace, 
existed round our sun. Hut there is 
another marvel yet to be related that, in 
some respects, casts all those that have 
Wn already set foith into the shade. 
On November iith it was announced 
that the new’ nebula in Herseus wa.s 
actually in motion, and that its rale of 
motion had been measured. 

« * 

« 

Ihkrk is a fact in nature that the 
microscope has revealed that fills the 
contemplative mmd with womler and an 
aspiration to see a little farther into the 
living .substance, and so perchance dis- 
cover the hidden springs of action. This 
fact mav be called cellular altruism. In 
human society the philanthropist and 
soldier are ready at any time to sacrihee 
thein.selves for the race or the nation. 
With the animals the guards of the flock 
or herd are equal!}' ready to die in it.s 
defence. 

So w ithin each of the higher organisms 
the microscope has shown a guarding 
host, the leucocytes or white blood 
corpuscles. The brilliant di.scoveries in 
the prrxresses of life with higher forms 
have shown that not only is there a 
struggle for existence with dead nature 
and against forms as large or larger than 
themselves, but each organism is liable 
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t<» Ur uiulerinined by livin*; forms animal 
aiul vegetable, infinitely .smaller tlian 
themselves insignificant and insidious, 
but dead I \’. Now, to guard the Uxly 
against these living particles and the 
particles of dust that wouhl teiul to 
clog the system, there is a vast army of 
amceba-like cells, the leucocytes, that go 
wherever the body is attacked and do 
battle. If the guaixls succeed, the organ- 
ism lives and flourishes ; otherwise it 
diesui* becomes'weakened and hanuxrred. 
Hut what Ucomes of the clogging or 
deleterious material which the leucoc) tes 
have taken up ? Tltese bodv’guards are, 
after all, a pait of the organism, and for 
them simpiv’ to engulf the material would 
not rid the body entirely of it, and final- 
ly an inevitable clogging of the system 
would result. The problem is simple 
an<l definite ; whalbecoinc of the deleteri- 
ous sub.slances, bacteiia and dust par- 
ticles, that get into the hodv and be- 
come engulfed by the leucocytes? for- 
tunately for the solution of this problem, 
iiv the beautiful C'av'uga I.ake there js an 
animal, tlie Xc'ctufWi, with external gills 
through which the blood circulates for 
its purificati(jn. So thiu and trans- 
parent is the covering tissue m tlicse 
gills that one c<in see into the blood 
stream almost as eadly as if it w^ere un- 
covered. Kvery solid coiisiitucnt of the 
blood, whether red corpuscle, white 
corpuscle, microbe, or particle of dust, 
can be setui almost as clearly as if mount- 
ed on a microscopic slide. 

Into the veins of this aninril was 
injected .some lampblack, mixed with 
water, a little gum arabic and ordinary 
salt, an cntirelv tumpoisonous mixture 
1 housand.s particles fif caib«»n were 


thus introduced into the blood and could 
be seen circulating with it through the 
transparent gills. True to their dut>\ 
the white corpuscles in a day or two 
engulfed the carb<in particles, but for 
several da\ s more the leucocytes could 
l)C seen circulating with the blood stream 
and carrying their K>ad of coal with them. 
Gradually tlie carbon-ladcn corpu.scles 
disappeared and only the ordinary car- 
bon free ones remaine<l. Where had the 
carbon been left? Had it been simply 
deposite<l somewhere in the system ? 'Fhe 
tissues were fixed and serial sections 
made. The natural pigment was bleached 
with hydrogen dioxide, so that if any car- 
bon was present it would show un- 
mistakably. With the exception of the 
spleen, no carbon appeared in the tissue.s, 
but in many places the carbon-laden 
leucocytes were found. In mucous cavi- 
ties and on mucous surfaces and ott the 
surface of the skin were many of them ; 
in the wmIIs of f)rgans were m.inv' more 
apparent I)' on their wa\' to the surface 
with their load ; that is, the carbon is 
actually carried out of the tissues upon 
the free surface of the skin and mucoii.s 
membranes, where, being outside of the 
bculy, it could no more interfere in any 
way With it. Hut what is the fate of the 
leucocytes that carry the lampblack out 
of the tissues? They carry their load 
out and fiee the boriy, but they them- 
selves perish. I'hey sacrifice them.solves 
fc^ the rest of the body as surely as ever 
did .soldier or philanthropist for the 
l>ettcrincnt or tlic preservation of the 
state. 
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IN MEMOUIAM : SKI VEfcKA V()GE> 


Hi!: Lonl says: “He who aniotij; 
lovers, frieiitls and rt>e,‘., sti angers, 
neutrals, foreigners anrl relatives, and 
aiso among the lighteous and unrighte- 
ous, is of balancerl mind is highly 
esteemed, ” I he name of Sri Veerayo- 
gendra Swami of C'liicacole is well known 
in Madras Ih'esirlenc)* and Burma as a 
venerable '^age whose disci{)les arc 
numerous all over India and Burma. His 
great motto was the combination of work 
ami meditation. Irres|)ective of caste, 
creed, se.\ and age he im[)arted the 
spiritual light to all that came in contact 
with him and thus brouglU peace to 
millions i»f wanderitvg minds. His divine 
love and childlike simplicitv made many 
a learned man his disciple. The two sweet 
and sHcicsl words ‘Pa’ and ’Ma’, were his 
favorite terms in addressing humanity. 
He cumjH)setl four |>oetical works in 
Telegii. rile first Mtiftnsiwaird^yifmy he 
wrote sixty years ago- -an instructive 
Icssoiiin short verses- and got it printed 
and circulaterl freely. The second Para- 
hrahmanandabihiha, a very popular bt)ok 
of the <lay, is a diaU>gue between IJma 
and Maheshwara on Kanna and Yoj^a. 

I he \\\\n\,PatarthaparayaHaikashatakam 
are all prayerful verses. I'he fourth is the 
story of the young prince Dhruba. 

\Miile yet in his teens the burden of 
supporting the faiiiil v fell on his shoulders. 
Heeiitereil military service as a store- 
master and thus travellcsl all over .South- 
ern India and Burma. .At Kadappa he 


was initiated into V<jga practice by Sri 
Heerananda. He commenced preaching 
to his regimental companions who were 
deeply touchetl by the glory of his realisa- 
tion. The native regiments to which his in- 
fluence extended were gradually convert- 
ed into Vedantic scluiols. This magical 
influence was felt all the way from 
Madras to Tiiticorin. In those times 
when Vc/laiita was very little known, Mr. 
P. Parthasarath)’ Naidu, an influential 
gentleman of 'ruticorin heard of him and 
was greatlv influenced bv this new spirit 
and became his dcv»)tc<I disciple. By 
his aid Sri Swaini’s subsequent works 
came to light and tlieir free distribution 
effected. His disciples built for him a 
Matham at Chicacole. After twent)' 
years’ sojourn in Southern India he re- 
turned home when he was welcomed by 
the cUizens w ith great honour. During 
the last forty years he was with his son, 
and though a householder he lived the 
life of a Vogin working always for the 
gtxKl of the world, as a man of all 
count rie.s, all creeds and all castes. Till 
the very last he was found to work 
vigilantly and was never known to be 
sick. His virtuous wife departed this 
life three years ago. On the 2i.st De- 
cember, 1901, at Vizianagram in the 
presence of his many di.sciples, he passed 
into eternal Samadhi, 

A Herkaved Disciple. 
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S HAKESPEARE’S MACBETH and 

THE RUIN OF SOUI^S. By WiLLIAM 
Miller, c. i. e., d. d., l. l. d. Principal 
of the Madras Christian College and 
Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Madras. Madras, 1901.* 

A reference in the opening lines of 
this neat little volume shows that it is 
preceded by another work by the same 
author, “Shakesj^are’s King Lear and 
Indian Politics." We have not had 
the pleasure of seeing the book and so 
cannot tell what the reading of Indian 
Politics into King Lear is like, but we 
have no hesitation to state that whatever 
object Shakespeare might have in writing 
Macbeth, it has lent itself admirably 
under the dissecting knife of Dr. Miller 
to a demonstration of the moral anatomy 
of a considerable part of the human 
nature. 

The two great th.oiighU which our 
author tin'nks ‘‘form the ground-plan" of 
the [day are these. “ I'hc first, that evil 
of any kind when it i> chosen, or yield- 
ed to, or .so much as admitted into the 
mind, works out sufifering and sorrow, 
not through an)* .special intervention by 
the Ruler of the wt»rld but in virtue of 
the world’s inherent constitution, and 
that evil does this as certainly in the 
case of men who upc>n the wiiolc may be 
reckoned good as in the case of men w'ho 
upon the whole are bad. The second 
thought is that the final issue of the 
sufifering and sorrow which any sub 


mission to mor»il evil cnu.sc.s depends on 
the character of t1io.se on \N'hom such 
suffering come.s — on the way in which 
their previous hi.story and training di.s- 
posc them to receive it — on the question 
whether in their time of trial they rec- 
ognize and resist the evil from which 
their sutfering has sprung, or fail to 
recognize or cease to hate it." And he 
goes on t«) show with the ktiowledge of 
an expert, the significance and purpose 
of each integral part of the structure. 

Wc have nothing but admiration for 
the clear insight into the working of the 
human mind .and a close acquaintance 
with its highways and byways and the 
quarters they lead to, — which meets one 
in every page of the work and the beauti- 
ful analytical form in which they are 
jx>rtrayed. But wc confess our admira- 
tion for the author as well as our estima- 
tion of the u-rfulncss of llic \\ork would 
have been nnich moie enhancc<l if the 
correlative of gtHwl’. to which frccjucnt’ 
referciice is necessarily made in it, had’ 
Ixjen staled in a phihjsophical vva)’, 
instead of the grotesque roncrcte form 
of dogmatic Christian Ihcologx'. 

THE CIlKONOLOCiV uF ANXTENT 
^ LXDIA. First .series. The Begin- 
ning of the Kali Yug;i. By Viclanda: 
GopaLA Aivek, b. a.. Pleader, Cliittoor, 
Madraa, 1901.! 

* f <1. A. Nukwii k Co.. Priuo 
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We h;ive on ^several occasions 
j^iven (}<)inrwl expi*c>^ion in these columns 
to the view tliat it was hi^^h time capable 
Indians should come forwar<l and take 
the places, so unha[)pily filled hitheilo 
by Western scholars, of commentators, 
elucidatois and critics of the Indian sa- 
cred, philosophical and historical writinjjs. 
It is not with a little satisfaction that vve 
have watched the pr(>^^ress in this line, 
quite slow, we admit, but sure and steadi- 
ly increasini^. 'I'lic work before us is 
another milestone in this path. It is a 
reprint of pai)ers originally contributed 
to Mr. Natesan’s excellent magazine, 
7 '/tt Indian Reviexv ; and its issue in 
book form has been a service to educa- 
tes! India. 

riie educated Indian has on one side 
the long cherished, traditional, extreme- 
ly exaggerated ideas of his country, about 
the i>erfection, oldness &c., ol his .Scrip- 
tures, and hi.storical events, respectively, 
and on the other, the criticisms of VV^est- 
ern savants and missionaries who with 
a few exceptions, would have life in 
ancient India start in as near a past to 
the Christian era as possible. The duty 
of the pre.sent-day Indian is to steer 
clear both of these shoals, and we are 
gratified to see to what extent Mr. Gonala 
.\iN't!r ha" succeeded in domg tiii.>». 

It IS nnpossible to attempt an) thing 
like a detailed notice of the work in the 
small compass at our <lisposal. We cai^ 
not even cite the works u|X)n which our 
author draws for the facts and evidencc.s 
of his argument.s. Wc shall satisfy our- 
selves with mentioning two coiulusifins 
of Mr. Aiycr, asking the reader to .see 
for himself how they ( aiwi many others; 
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have been arriveri at by a jicrusal of t .e 
work itself. “Kaliyuga commenced u 
1 176 B. C.” “The Mahabharata war to* k 
place in the Utter part of the year 1 104 
H. C." 

D AYAXANIM SARASVATI. By 
Auj.w Sing, Lahore, 1901.* 

This book gives in brief the chief 
events of the life of one of the greatest 
religious reformers of modern India and 
discovers to public gaze .some of the lofty 
impulses which worked within him,— a 
study of which cannot but be elevating 
to one and all. 

Hut we are sorr\’ to notice that the 
author’.s admiration for his subject ha.s 
proved loo strong for him to keep true 
to the stand-point he chooses for him- 
self with so much deliberation (sec pre- 
face); for he has failed to regard Swami 
Dayananda as “a mere onlooker from a 
distance” (his own words); on the con- 
trary, it is evident his too close proxi- 
mity to the Swami has blinded h.im to 
the many other figures that .shine on 
the same field with as great (if not more) 
brilliance. P'or how else could he .state 
that Swami Dayananda “is the author of 
those mighty influences which have 
evolved order and harmony out ofrhao’^'', 
seeing that a whole host of leformcrs 
worked thenn elves to death in India 
before Da3 ananda and that in .spite of 
their life-long and .strenuous lHlK)rs 
India can yet do w'ith a little morf 
social and religious progrc.s.s and a liltl- 
le.ss of tho.se evils again.st which they al 
fought ? 

•I'.niUit <!nnr.u) l>a». U A.. rrhiiinj; 
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'I'n show the ijlory of Duyaiiaiula’s 
nii'wioii the author takes "a survey of 
tl» j entire lauj^e of history of this countiy’’ 
fr >.n tlij Vedic times down to the 
present d.iy, and of all the^reat reformers 
who rose from time to time he allows a 
place of honour to two only, — Huddha 
and Sankara. Nanaka and Kabir and 
Dadu all of whom have been marked 
out by liistory as great religious reformers 
and the glory (jf whose mission is still 
strongly attested by thousands of 
their followers all over the country, were 
according to our author ‘mere Hhagats.* 
The names of Ramanuja, Ramananda, 
(diaitan\ a and Ram Mohan Roy, to him, 
are not even worthy of metition ! 

The picture which has been drawn of 
the age of Many is more imaginar)- than 
real. That the ‘accident of birth’ was 
of not much consequence in the caste 
rogulatioiis is not warranted by the words 
of the great law-giver himself. Tlie 
very name of a Sudra child which has to 
he chosen shortly after its birth, well con- 
veys the idea that it is born to serve 
(Manu, II, 31-32). Never should the 
sentence of death be passed upon a 
Brahman, even if he is addicted to all 
sorts of crimes (VIII, 380). The Sudra 
has been created by the Self-born One 
to serve the Brahman (VIII, 413). Many 
more passages like the above can be 
quoted from Manu which goes against 
the statement of the author. 

Dayananda was a real great man. 
He stands on his own merits. Any 
attempt to show his greatness by ignor- 
ing history betrays lack of reverence for 
Truth and cannot but weaken the cause 
it seeks to further. 


Acknowledged with thanks : - 

TUE LMiT.moN OP Sia Kkisii.wv. 

* Qu«)taiu>n fuun the Hindu RHigimH 
literature for each dax* in the year. 
Compile<l by S. C. MUKlloi^AhllAYA 
M. A., Calcutta, 1901. 

/ ' 

Waiuvasva Raii.vsya with a com- 
^ mentary by Bhaskararaya. In origi- 
nal Sanskrit. Edited by R. Ananta 
K klSilNA .SASTkY. Bombay 1901. Price 
Re. I. 

Thk Vismxu Sauvsuvnama with .Sri 

* Sankaracharya’s commentary. Origi- 
nal text and English translation by 
R. Ananta Krishna Sastrv. Madras 
1901. Price Re. 1-8. 

S IVA SlIASRANAMA SrOTKA with Sri 
Nilkantha’.s commentary. Original 
text and English translation by R. 
Ananta Krishna Sastry. Madras 
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BLALl THE MOTHER 

ur TiiKsm uH .\jyjivjr.i. 

, , . . We get ftn extvsedin^fly 

interpreUtion of th<* wcH-knowu hidoouN flj(ur« 0< 
KALI .— Lighff London. 

Price unriiitt 12, pontage extra. 

Prabnddha Bharata 

VOUJMM III— V. 

Uiibonnd at half price. Apply early, ai tliera 
U only a limited nuinbar of copies. 

Postage extra, 

Aftply to XanaKtr, Praboddba Bbarata, ICayaTaU 
Lobafhat, Kamaoo. 
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NEWS AN!) NOTES 


A TAIAI-IRKK \\hicll j^rows oil the 
banks ()f the Ania/on ha's leaves 30ft. to 
50ft. in lenj^th and loft, to 12ft. in 
breadth. 

A Ni:\v map, show in" the Norlh- 
VV’est Frontier Province, is now under 
preparation in the Survey of India 
Department, and will be issued almost 
immcdiatcl)-. 


Till: Grand Duke Boris, cousin of the 
Cj'ar of Russia, is iravelliii" incognito in 
India.. He spent some lime at Oota- 
camund, whioli he left for Madras and 
Bombay. From Bombay the Grand 
Duke tours in Rajputana and Central 
India. 

Profes.S(jr Meming, in a recent lec- 
ture on waves, at the Royal Institution, 
said that the common notion of the 
immen.se length and height of the Atlantic 
waves w'as a fallacy. The longest did 
not exceed 300ft., and commonly they 
did not exceed looft. 

Tin-: Four Hours’ Sleep Society is the 
latest thing in associations, and it is 
Chicago brcfl. The members argue 
that moic than four liours’ sleep is un- 
necessary, and they pledge themselves 
n(»t to lia\c more, and to bring up their 
cliildren on tlie same plan. 

The new census figure.s for the Central 
Provinces show a very large decline 


among what are commonly called aboii- 
gines or non- Aryan tribes, following 
their tribal fetish worship. These now 
number onl)’ 469 per 1 0,000 of fhe 
population against 1,608 in 1891. 

The rc.searches of the Royal Society's 
Malaria Commission have concluded at 
Madras, so far as South India is concern- 
ed, with the departure of Captain Jones, 
I. M. S.. for Lahore. Phmore proved a 
most interesting locality from the point 
of view of the Malarial Commissioners. 

We arc glad to tell our readers that 
the Swami Vivckananda is hist recover- 
ing from his recent illncs.s under the able 
treatment of Kaviraj Mahananda Sen 
Gupta of Calcutta. It is hoped that if 
this rate of progress continues the 
Swami will gain his normal health again 
in a short time. 

Two ingenious cyclists have colla- 
borated to turn the handle-bar into a 
gas-generator for an acetylene lamp. 
The handle-bar is divided into a w'atei 
chamber and carbide chamber, the two 
being connected by a pipe, and the flow 
of water being controlled by a valve from 
outside. In the centre is a gas chambei 
having an outlet to feed the lamp. 

The lu'ho de Pans has inaugurate<i 
a novel competition, a direct outcome o 
the present milk-adulteration scare in 
the French capital. A priKe of 5,000f 



almost dead from hunger, tliirst and 
burns, he was released. Tlie working of 
the cosmic conscience is inscrutable, 

Likk is said to be a series of blunders 
and misunderstandiiigs that not unoften 
make it a burden. There, are amongotliers, 
thirteen such mistakes, to avoid which 
should be the endeavour of every man. 
They are: — (i) To set up our own 
standard of right and wrong, and judge 
people accordingly ; (2) to expect 
uniformity of opinion in this world ;(3) to 
look for judgment and experience in 
youth ; (4) to endeavour to mould all dis- 
positions alike ; (5) to look for perfection 
in our own actions ; (6) to worry ourselyes 
and others with what cannot be reme- 
die<l ; (7) not to yield in immaterial 
matters ; (8) not to alleviate all that need 
alleviation as far as lies in our power ; 
(9) not to make allow'ances for the 
infirmities of others; (10) to consider 
everything impossible that we cannot 
}>crform ; (i i) to believe only what our 
finite minds can grasp ;(i2) to expect to 
be able to understaiv-l everything. And 
the last and greatest mistake of all is, 
(13) to live for time alone, when any 
moment may launch us into eternity. 

— A dvocate. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer in his last work, 
Facts and Coinmenh^ writes 
Literature, journalism and art have all 
been aiding in this process of re-bar- 
barisation. f'or a long time there have 
flourished novel writers w ho have rung 
the changes on narratives of crime and 


with tales lull of plotting and fighting 
and bloodshed, millioas of such having 
of late years been circulated. As indica- 
ting most clearly the itate of national 
feeling, we have the immense |K)pularity 
of Mr. Rudyard ^Kipling, iii whose 
writingsone-tenth of nominal Christianity 
is joined with nine-tenths ol real pagan- 
ism ; who idealises the soldier and glories 
in tile triumphs of brute force ; and who 
in depicting school life brings to the 
front the barbarising activities \\m\ feel- 
ings, and shows little respect for a 
civilising culture. More and more the 
spirit of conflict has been exercised by 
athletic games, interest in which has 
been actively fostered, first by the \^eekIy 
Press and now by the daily Prcs.s, and 
with increase of the honours given to 
physical prowx'ss there has been decrease 
of the honours given to mental powers. 
Meanwhile, literature and art have been 
aiding. Books treating of battles, con- 
quests, and the men who conducted 
them have been widely diffused and 
greedily read. Peri(xlicals full of stories 
made interesting by killing with ac- 
companying illustrations have every 
month ministered to the love of distinc- 
tion ; as have, too, the w-eekly illustrated 
journals. In all j)laccs and in all ways 
ther6 has been going on during the past 
fifty years a recrudescence of barbaric 
ambitions, ideas, and sentiments, and an 
increa.sing culture- of blood-thirst. If 
there needs a .striking illustration of the 
result, we have it in the dictum of the 
jxjople’s Laureate that the ‘lordliest life 
on earth* is one sjient in seeking to ‘bag’ 
certain of our fellow-men ! 
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LISTS ON APPLICATION, STATE WANTS. 


llorOdUAril UIIO.MIDK 1’A1‘EH in five •jrjule^ The finest, cleanest, e»isiest worketl paper made, cithei for 
davliL'bt or artifieial Notliiiis' to equal t, la surpass it, 

PI ATKS. drainer and Korl»es, Ainc'ricaii ordinary, Isocliromiitie. and Lantern. 

CUT-FILM H &i PLATES. Thomas, Kn'j;lisl). all kinds. Every one should use Iso or Ortho plates. 
(iHAV PLATINO APPARATUS, Electro and Royal. 


H. MANSON So Co., 28, Elliot Road, CALCUTTA. 


The standard low priced 
Typewiiter of tlio woild, 
Knuli'h, ( ill’ll! in or French 
type. Spceijl type for Cler-.'y- 
nuMi, Ijcetmci-* and Medical 
men. 

Why in the world does’iit a 
mtin like Jones get down to 
hii'^inc'iS mcthofls when he 
can buy an A meric. m I'ypc- 
wntcr tor Ks. 40 ! Docs he 
think I’lii running a puzzle 
department ' 



THE 

No. 2 AMERICAN 

40 R8. 

Typewriter. 

TERMS CASH. 
TRIAL ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT- 


11 lustrations and Booklet uii 
application. 


No. 5 AMERICAN, universal keyboard Rs, 165, LAMBERT, Rs. 112. 


Agents in India; H. MANSON SO CO., 28, Elliot Road, Calcutta. 


IMPORTANT WORiiS. 

Thk Si;i Diusttvt tniii'^lnted into 

I'.iiglisli by llaiigacliiirv u and r. a, i*. 

Varadaraja, Vol I. ... ^ (j o 

likcniKifi ON Vkdanta by Sntuni 
SuradaiiHiidu ... ... 0 1 0 

I’hok. Deu.'skn's Systk.m dk.s 

Vi.DA.M’A trniislaled into I'oigii.sh 
l>y Lt ('dl. .Smart ... ... 0 2 0 

I.KOTTRkS. LjTKHIRV AND KeUOKRS 


Vot.AVAsisTilA ICmavana and 

Hindi tniiislatioii^ V’'nii“,ijr\ a jmil 
Muinukslm Prakaiaim (doth) ... 2 0 0 

do ••• 1 ^ 

Sf.r RAMtKHtSllNA l*AKAMAHA.MSA l>y 

IL C. Mo/.ooiiular ... 0 i 0 

Tosta^e extra. 

Apply to Manager, Frabuddha Bharata, 
Mayavati, Lohaghac F. O., Almora. 


It} .Swaiiii Saradaimnda ... 0 S 

Thk Hindu Systum of Moral 
SciKM'K bv Ki>liori LhII Sarkar 
,, M. A. l; L. ... ... 1 0 

The Hindu Systkm Ueliuious 

Si'IKNOK A .\ KT di> vlo ... 1 0 

The Mo-i'iiEmiooi) of (ioD, a lecture 
by Suami Ablicdaiiandu ... 0 1 

Re KNCVUN.MION, tlirec lectures by 
Snunii .M liedananda ... Q (] 

Hi.ndui8.\i ; Ancient and .^loDEUNby 
Hai Ralnulur Lala Raijnatli R. A* I 0 
Sri Krishna by Dr. ,f. N. Mltm u JO 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


WANTED 

A qiialflied medical man who will be able 
to take charge of a small charitable hospit.il, 
pioposed to be started in coimectioii with 'bti 
Advaita Ashrama, Those with whom iiico ic 
is the chief considciation need not apj y. 
One desirous of a letiied and spiritual iti 
hut not unwilling to do a little professio ^d 
work will be welcome. Free Quarters. 

Apply, stating terms, to 

'The ]\ran«iger of this pap* 



Awakened India 


wnm moj TOfwit'iRn 

Anst ! AwaKe I and stop not till tne goal is reached 

Kutka. I'jHi. /. iii. 4 


No. 70, M.\Y 1902 


CON l EN rs ; 


Sri Raniakrishna s Teachings ... •••75 

N<tli s on ('oncentration, .S’. ... ... ... ••• 7^ 

I'hr Vedantic (.’oiiceptioM of I'.go ... •• ••• 77 

'r)\o Second Hirth, A' i' ... ... ••• 79 

The (’hristian Cluirciics, /! Christian ... . • Ho 

< 'Inisii.inily and Modern Civilisation, A. //. Sheth ... ... JSa 

Foot Ml n’.s Relief Association, Hcnaies ... ... 8$ 

( oiiespondence : 

New Voik Vedanta Work, G ... ... 8^ 

Reviews ... ... ... ... ••• 9® 

News and Notes ... ... ... ••• ••• 9* 


MAYA V ATT : 


^ Kumaon. ( Himalayas J. 

Benin : Brok. Faci. Zii.i^manx. Grors Lichtkr^’KMik (?Aiir>8TB. 5. 
New Von; : S. R. WaiaKi. S4t» Morrok Btbkict. Brooklyn. 
London : K. Hammoxd, 18 Totmill Stbrict. Wkktmi.nstkr. 


Jndimn : 

»nt^co{7 Ai 3 


AkhmI nhMcrijAhtt 

4s, or $ i. 

Single copy id. Of 10 centi 
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KAMAKRisHNA sevashkamA OTREll WOS.ES ^ 

KANKHAli AND RISHlKESH 1 ’hk Siii JiHAsiirA tmuHlutw? into 


R». 

Amount previously acknowledged 632 

As. 

5 

P. 

6 

Post Master Genlh, Germany 

... 6 

10 

6 

Ml. Balniokiiiid 

... 2 

0 

0 

„ (ianga Sahai Mukhlar 

... 0 

8 

0 

Kai (iobaidhan Singlui 

... I 

0 

0 

Pahu Devi Sahai 

... 0 

8 

0 

“American” 

... 30 

0 

0 

gentleman of Calcutta 

... 2 

0 

0 

Mrs. F. E. Walker, Ameiica 

... 15 

0 

0 

Mr. Ramchandra Pandaiinatli 

... 7 

0 

0 

„ Fiixnmon Dlumdjee 

• •• 3 

0 

0 

J, Dattatraya 1). Pluitt 

... 2 

0 

0 

„ P. Viltoba (Soyanna) 

5 

0 

0 

I ater collection at Naini 'l al 

... 25 

8 

0 

Fala Ram Piosada 

2 

0 

0 

,, B:d Mokund 

I 

0 

0 

„ Ganga Prosada ... 

... 0 

8 

0 

Pundit Hiij I.al 

... 0 

8 

0 

,, (iirdhaii Lal 

... 0 

4 

0 

Mr. Shivaprasad Ajitrai 

... 10 

0 

0 

Total 

... 746 

12 

0 


On account of the dispersion of the ! 
S.'idhus from Rishikesh on the approach | 
of summer the Sevaslirama at Rishikesh 
has for the present been closed and 
the staff there have returned to the 
Kankhal Ashrama to meet the pressure 
of increhsed work. 

R A M A K R I S H N A K A T H A M RITA 
{In Bengali) 

JU.ST OUT. 1‘RICK ONF. RUI'EF. 
I’liblisher Trigunatitay Udbodhan Press. 

No. 14 Ramachandra Maitras Lane, 
Calcutta. 

KALI THE MOTHER 

UY Tilt: SJSTKlt yj\ ICDITA, 

• • ■ . Wc ”ct nil •‘xceecliiiily 

iiiti-n»ret;iriMn of the woll-knowii UuUt)u> liiiiue of 
KAFl.-- 77 i^ Light, 

1*1 icx* .iniiiiM 12. poxtaj,^ extra, 

Prabuddha Bharata 

VoLCMKa III — P, 

Uhboniul :it Intlf price: Apply enrly, ks there 
in only A limiUsi iiutiiiier of copies. 

Postage extra. 

Apply to Mnnnpor, PmJ.iuMlm lUmrat.i. Maynv.iti 
Loim^^l.at. Kuiuuou. 


Knghrtii by Kai)|L;:i4Ctiarya and ^ 

VunuUraja, Vol. 1. ... ... ^ 

LECriTBd ON 'V'edanta by Svwtmi 

ii^umcitinHiKhi ... ... 0 ] 

Pwop. l>KD.'<5Bv*8 System iik« 
Vedanta tmi»Kl«t<*c] into Jhiyiisn 
\i\ Ft. (Jol. Snmrt ... ... 0 

Lkctcrks. I.iibi{auy and Kemuioi g 

by SuHini Sariulatnintlji ... () ^ 

Tub Hindu ISystem of Mokai. 

Science 1»v Kisliori Fall Sarkar. 

M. P F. ... ...1.0 

The Hindu System of ItEiJoious 
Science & Art do do ... I 0 1 

The Motheuiiooi) of (lon, a lertuie I 

by .Vblietlananda ... 0 1 ^ 

Kk-incaunation, tliive lectures l»y 
Swanii Ai liedanunda ... 0 G 

Hinduism: Ancient and .Modern by 
Uai iialmdur liala Haijnatii P .\. 1 () 

Sri Krishna by Dr. J. N. Mitru ... 0 10 
VoOAVAflISTHA ll.lAfAVANA (TV.\t aild 
blindi translation) \'Hirairva and 
Mnnniksbii Prakarana (clolli) ... 2 0 

do (iniia'i) 1 W 

Sri Hamakhishna Pakamaiiamsa by 
P. (k .Mo/.ooindar ., n \ 

Postage extra. 

Apply to Manager, Prabuddha Hharat. 
Mayavati, P. O., Lohaghat. 

WANTED 

An experienced (niediciil) ii(>< tor wishing t< 
retiie from Ibc woild .ind ]i\c a life of pi.u 
lical s[)iiiliialily in the Hiiniilayas, a ho wil 
j not be u nn iliing 10 do a little piolessioioi 
I woik occasionally, lo coi respond, stating 

I lei ms, with .A. A. 

; CjO 'Pile Manancr of lliis paper. 

i PRABUDDHA 
I . BHARA' H 

Conducted hv the Brutherhood of which tht 

: Swami Vivekananda is the head. 

i Anxitai, Siniscnii’TioN 

1 including postage. 1 ^ 

I For PoKt- towns served by the Inland 
j IndiAit Post ... ... ^ 

\ For Post-towns not so served 

Si»eeial Foreign Kuitioii ... ... ' ’ 
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U «»fTerc(l to the succc^^sful competitor, 
iiresj)ccti\e of nationah‘t\, \vlu», before 
the 13th of May, ^hall device a simple 
aii<l efficient test of pure milk, such as 
c.tn 1 h‘ used at the door when huyinj; 
and w ithoiit w ailinjr for the official re- 
port from the cit}' labt)ratory. 

rm. use (*f ether, as more volatile than 
\\ater, in boilers for enj^inos is an old 
idea, but onl\' now has a practical eiu^ine 
of the kin<l Ix'en introduced. It is the 
in\ ention of M. l)es\ ij^ne^ de Malapert 
and is illu^tiatcd in the Sciciifi/u ./wc//- 
^ ^///. Januarv 4th, toj^ether u Jth an ether 
mo:or»car. Some think the ether engine 
ina\ uoik a revolution m machinery. 

I'lir. /Vwes, in a special article on the 
(U'cision of the India Office iu»t to ap- 
point a successor to Sir Oeop^e Hird 
v\ood, C hief of the Special branch of 
Revenue and Statistics I)cf>artment 
declares that this closes the only satis- 
factoiy. prompt and accessible link 
between tlu‘ Indi.i Office and ca[)it.ilists 
and traders, on w hom it so largely de- 
pends riic article concludes by statiiv^ 
that the sii^niflcancc of the commercial 
and industrial tendencies of the times 
juost inade^iiatclv rcalis(‘d at the India 
Office. 

h'Als’liNi; methods of prcser\in;jf fruit 
b\ free/.in[4 thcin in cold chamlx?rs bein;4 
imperfect and costlv. a new refrigerator 
for the purjK»se has been intnKluced b\' 
MM. Douane and C'orblin. As illus- 
trated in /a/ X(t/Nn\ it consists of closed 
metallic cyliiulers, stored with the fruit 
in separate layers, and surrounded with 
a free^injj mixture, thus fulfillinj^^ the 


required conditions of a fixing tern- 
IKirature, restricted amount of the same 
air. and absence of light. The fruit has 
to be thawed grad nail)', beaches kept 
in this way for two months ap|K*ar t«> 
be as good as when plucked. 

lllK question t)f finding storage room 
for the vast accumulation nf ncw'spa|H*rs, 
at the Hritish Museum, w ill Ix' solved 
hv the (jovernmeut purchasing a site of 
alxut si.\ acres at Hendon for the 
erection «)f a biuUling in which to store 
the new.spapers, and a prcliminar)’ vot(‘ 
of >63,000 this Near towards the total of 
X 1 1^,000 re(|uire(l for the site and build 
ing has been placed upon this sessitMi’s 
( ixil Service esiimates. This plan, while 
it provides storage accommodation foj 
at least a ccoturv, w ill maintain intact 
the files of the newspapers of the I’bnpire 
which have graduallv .lOcumulated in 
the Nati<mal Libiarv 

l.v.sr mouth two Brahmin )'ouug men 
Messis II. Dwaraka Nath U. .\., and 
.S. V. Seshadri Iveiigar, it left Ihin- 
g.dore fur Boinbav ru route to l*’nglaud. 
riu‘se, it woidd he lememheied, are the 
caii<lidates selected by the Mvs(ue 
(i(»vernmeiit for training in New ^'ork 
in Klectric and Hydraulic engineering, 
the other two candidates are Messrs ( 
Karippa and H. 1 ). Klee. Three of 
these candidates '\fr. Rice excepted; 
worked sometime, in the Bangalim- 
Workshop (jf tlvc S. M. Kailwav 
('ompany, the Superiiitcndeiit where 
of has given the Biahmin young 
men particularly, a flattering Icstimonv 
of their iX)W'er of endurance and capacit) 
for sustained hard work. 1 he four can- 
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flidatcs have booked their passage by 
K S. CiiledoHui sailing fnnn l^oinbay. 
riu \ will sta\' in England for a month 
to acclainatise themselves and to obtain 
the needful letters fnan the authorities. 
I'hev are due in New York on the 22nd 
M.i)' from which date until thev' leave 
the American soil they aie to giv’c .satis- 
f.ation to no lesN than three authoiities 
in their work and conduct -theCompanv, 
tile manager^ of the Hotel and the 
r»i itish ( 'onsul. In this connection it is 
st.itocl that Mr V \ Krishna Murti, 
th(' Dew an, as the head of the oilhodo.v 
Ihrihmins among ofificials, has given the 
two \onng tnen very g(;od advice and 
wai ned them ag.iinst fleleterious West- 
ern inlluences “I’reserve \ our national- 
il v and (oine b.u k determined to be one 
ol Us as ever and not to be estranged 
from us,” was the subsl.ince of his advice 
to the vouiig Hrahmins. 

I \' <li.ibetes ,the patient re<|uires h)'- 
diaieN of carbon for his inun ishinent, 
and the problem is to fmd the best form' 
loi the purpe.^e Bread is allowed, but. 
a> a Mile, nw'diral men, in sj)ite of sonu* 
protests, forbid potat.^es, Xeveitheless, 
M Mos^e, after live v e.irs of trial and 
K-.earch, concludes that pe.laloes aie 
not onlv good 111 diabetes, Init may be 
i>reU‘raide to bread when given inthe 
I'roportionoftwoanda half to three parts 
bv weight' of potatoes to, me of bread. 
Ihi.s leaili, according t,. the Tew/Zev 
AV/z/Z/c. of the \c.idemv of Sciences holds 
f-r nervous, pancieatie. and arthritic 

ami h,. thinks it insi to pota,h 

in the potatoes. I'hv sici.uis, forhiddino 
potatoes, liave looked to the am) laceons 
matter ami overlooked the salts and 


vv^ater they contain. I he propf>rtion of 
water in potatf>es is double, and the 
proportion of salts equal to, that in bread; 
so that with tiiree weights of potatoes 
for one of bread the patient gels' an 
t‘quivalent of amylaeeoiis and albumin- 
oid matter with six times the* water, 
and thiicv* the salts, of which the potash 
forms carbonate of potash in the body, 
and acts as an alkaline cure, stinuil.it- 
iiig the weak glycolytic .action in c.iscs 
of fliabetes. rhe regimen of [lotatoes 
should, however, be watchefi by a doctor, 
cspeci.dlv in the case of .ilbmnjiiiiri.a, 
where potash increases the toxicity of 
the blood. J'he Vichv cure confirms the 
cure by potatoes. - - A’z7 A’U' of Rrx'/riiW'. 

"Oil" llll"lll\ ul(‘|l||. .-Ul'l <llll lMt/-|,(IIO IMCiIs > ’ 

All 1 iir \.t^i yliiiiiiHMin,’' <'iif!iMi’ di fin- w lutlt* 
sw.iiii on ilic '•Iiiniii'.' ;il oM<‘ 'Ool, '. 

r)K‘ llii.-lciif '.'•I.i VI I, It loll (.1 the soil! 

'rilFKi' is somevviuae in the human 
mind an image of human eharactm- in 
which all vv.ivward impulses are rcstr.iiu- 
ed, not bv oiUsific compulsion, but bv 
the firm grasp of a power winch holds 
everything into (jbedienct* froinwitliin 
hv the central purpose of life. I in’s 
ch.iracter dreads fury and excitement as 
signs of feebleness. It .shi inks from ,self- 
displav just in proportion .as it accepts 
the responsibilities of self-hoovl. It i-, 
patient Ix’C.ausc it is [)(*vverful. It is 
tolerant bec.uise it is sure. It is this 
character. I think, which St. Paul calls 
bv- his highest word ‘moderation’. It is 
self- possession. It is the self-found .and 
possessed in (iocl.-- P/iR/fs Proo/cs. 

\\ UFN you cannot sec, w ail. 'I'he sun 
will sliiiic again. It is not day all time. 
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KCOISM 


[ A Brahman was laying out a garden, 
land looked after it day and night. One 
tl.iv a CvAv .straying in the garden brow.scd 
off a mango sapling which was one of 
tlio most valuable trees. The Brahman 
seeing the cow destroy his favourite 
j)lant» cudgelled her .so hard that .she 
tlied <tf the injuries. The news soon 
spread like wildfire that the Brahman 
killed the sacred animal. 

Now the Brahman when taxe<I with 
the sin denied it, saying, — ‘No, I have 
not killed tlie cow ; it is m\' hand that 
has done it, find as India is the presid- 
ing Deity of the hand, so if anyone has 
incurred the guilt of killing the cow, it is 
Indra and not I.’ 

Indra in his heaven heard this, assnm- 
td the shape of an old Brahman, came 
the owner of the garden, and .said. 
Sir, whose garden is this ?’ 

Brahman — ‘Mine.’ 

Indra — ‘It is a beautiful garden. You 
lave a skilful gardener, how neatly and 
irti.stfcally he has |>lanted the trees !’ 

Brahman— ‘Weil, sir, that is also my 
vork. The trees are {slanted under my 
^etaonal superviikHi ai^ directionV 

ctever. 

M • ' It 1* 


very nicely planned and neatly e.xccutetk* 

Brahman— ‘All that has been done bv 
me.’ 

Then India with joined hands .said, 
‘If all these things arc \'ours, and you 
take credit for all the works done in this 
garden, it is hard lines for iK)or Indra to 

be held responsible for the killing of the 
cow,’ 

A UICII man puts his Sircar (a 
superintending clerk) in charge of his 
garden. When visitors look in, the 
Sircar is all attention to them. I Ic takes 
them through the dilTcrent parts of the 
garden and the house attached to it, say- 
ing, ‘These, gentlemen, arc our inangoc 
trees. These others are^our 
/(Wt, etc. Here you sec is our drawing- 
room. Over there arc our oil-paintings 
and other pictures, .so splendid, etc., etc.’ 

Now sup|K)sc the Sircar is caught by 
his master fishing against his order in 
the garden lake. Do yop know how he 
is dealt with? Why, he is ordered 
peremptorily to leave the garden. And 
it wa«, bear in mind, the very same man 
who wa.s so warmly talking of *(fur this’ 
and that* 

Thh *ininie* or ‘our* of the Sircar comes 
of (ig;noratice of the truth), 
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NOTKS ON CONCKS TRATION 


HK <;oal of the spiritual aspirant is 
freedom from the boiulajje of 
mind. Miivl may be looked upon as a 
bundle of limiting thoughts, that cover 
the real Oneness of the soul and impose 
upon it the false appearance of manifold- 
ness. Kvery thought necessarily implies 
the idea of at least two and, as such, is 
an adjunct limiting the Oneness of the 
soul. Freedom, as it means realization of 
Oneness, is effected only by total cessa- 
tion of all thoughts, which is the same 
as the utter annihilation of mind. 

To annihilate the mind, its thoui^hts 
are to be checked. This is done by con- 
centration. (.'oncentralion means not 
allowinj.; the mind to bre.ik into many 
thouj^hts, but making it take the form of 
one ihoiv^ht only. 

The Karma Vo^in is asked to do 
whatever he does with whole licarted- 
iies.s, but without attachment. lieiii'^ 
whole-hearted, he learns to concentiatc 
the mind on an\'thinj4 he likes and beinj^ 
non-attached, he learns also to take the 
the mind away from that tiling when- 
ever he wills. Thus, b)' degrees, he gets 
mastery over his mind and may hope to 
gain one dii) the power of abolishing it 
altogether and become free. 

Coming down to the man of the 
ordinary every day life of the world, the 
.secret of his success in matters not spirit- 
ual is also concentration. lii making 
money or doing anything, the stronger 
the power of concentration is, the better 
will that work be. 


When the niiiul is concent rated 
whether internally in meditation or ex- 
ternallx' when one docs aii)’ outside work 
with fully absorbed attention, one has to 
exert one’s utmost to make the mind 
one-pointed. The mind is then made to 
move and work in one direction, as it 
were, by an impellent, which is the 
stronger, the stronger the power of con- 
centration. 

Ibit if .this concentrated state of the 
mind be suddenly checked, as is soolten 
seen to be the case with beginners in 
meditation, who meditate for an ap- 
pointed lime and then stop all at once, 
or, with novice Ivanna Vogins, who 
leave their work of a sudden, after having 
their mind fully on it for some time, 
there is the danger of the mind reacting 
on itself and also on the brain cells, 
winch UMxy lead to some derangement 
of the nervous system and even to insani- 
ty. 

Tile principle of this reaction of the 
mind is the universall)- acknowledged 
principle of “motion siiddenb' arrested,” 
of which the well-known instance is of a 
ball that strikes a wall and jumps back, 
or, of a swiftl}’ careering vessel that runs 
on a submarine rock and unbalances her 
passengers and cargo by the reactin ( 
shock. 

To avoid the reaction, as the motio i 
of a train or a ves.sel, runniiig in fu ’ 
speed, is diminished by degrees, till it / ; 
finally arrested, the strong action of . 
conccntrate<l mind, whether in meditJ 
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lion or work» oujjht to be carefully 
diminished by degrees till it is finally 
stopjxjd. 

The least distraction, even the 
sound of a pin falling on the 
floor, is sufficient, at the lime of deep 
concentration, to act as a counteracting 


agent to unbalance the mind and pro« 
ducc reaction. Hence absolute calm- 
ness is sought b}' the earnest Yogins 
away from the tumult of the active world, 
far in distant and silent mountain caves 
or forests. 

S. 


tllE VKDAKTIC CONOEPTfOX OF EUO 


THK VKDANTIC CONCEPTION OF EGO 


I the witness of the sense of personali- 
J ty and so forth, am, that is, am 
existent; inasmuch as I bestow a kind 
of being upon the sense of personality 
and other such unreal modifications 
illusorily attributed to soul. I appear 
at all times, that is, I appear in the three 
states of being, lii waking 1 am manifest- 
ed, or shine forth, as the witness of the 
body, the organs of perception and action 
and so forth ; in slee(), as the witness 
of the W(;rld of ideas in the internal or- 
gan (mind) ; in dreamless slumber, as 
the witness of illu-.ioii. Not ever, not even 
at any time, not even in the time of 
suffering, am I unbelo\ed, am I un- 
desired ; but am always loved and only 
loved. As an object of love in its highest 
intensity, I am made of bliss. As not 
ceasing to be self-conscious in the three 
states of existence (waking &c.,), I am 
made up of being. As illuminating 
objects, lam intelligence. I am there- 
fore the absolute spirit characterised by 
being, thought and joy. There i.s here 
implied the inference : The sclf-pre.sent- 
cd self is naught else than absolute 
spirit, because it con.sists of being, 

frota ^Swuyatti Praknslift’n comincnt.jry to 
ht lUc Pundit, 


intelligence and beatitude, like the ab- 
solute spirit. The middle term of this 
inference cannot be said to want con- 
firmation inasmuch as it is established 
by the fact that I am, &c. 

If any one object that this inference is 
contradicted by the presentative datum 
that I am not (jod, we reply, that the 
fact that the soul is absolute spirit can- 
not in the first ])1hcc be contradicted by 
external perception, for the soul being 
void of colour and other sensible (qualities, 
external perception cannot operate about 
it ; nor, in the second place, can it be 
ct)ntradictcd by internal perception, for 
the internal sensory (mind) cannot 
oj)erate about the soul or self which is 
the witness of the internal sensory. 

The thought, therefore, that I am not 
God is an illusion caused by the body 
and the like accompaniments (of the 
.soul); and does not regard the nature of 
the individual soul. It has accordingly 
been said : When thou and I arc 
considered, to one who looks up^m my 
outside frame, I am more insignificant 
than a gnat ; but lord of the universe, thy 
fulness of being, thought and joy, and 
mine, are the same, 

I, therefore, am absolute spirit only. 
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There is no destruction of me, that is, 
ot the self-consci nr self. The rCfTson of 
this is — because of recognition, that is, 
because soul luulcrgoss recognition. 
Recognition is cognition at a subsequent 
time of the formerly experienced, through 
suggestion of such former experience, 
accompanied with assurance. l''or ex- 
ample in such thouglits as I, who in 
childhood knew my parents, now in old 
age know my great-grandchildren ; I, 
who, while tslcep, had a dream, am now 
waking ; the same self is recognised in 
childhood and old age, and in the sleep- 
ing and waking states. Now this 
recognition cannot be accounted for, if 
we suppp-ie the soul to have no un- 
changeable determinant principle in its 
constitution. So again, if the soul be 
.said to perish of itself, we must assert 
that there is at each moment another 
.self ; and how could one recognise 
another as its own self, lUit the .soul does 
recognise that it is itself and therefore 
it cannot be said to undergo change or 
cessation. 

1 he soul is not destroyed in conse- 
quence of conjunction with any foreign 
cause, because it is without parLs, a 
simple entity ; for the self, as consisting 
of intelligence, is simple. If you affirm 
that the soul, consisting of intelligence 
is C(;rnposite, we ask : Are the portions 
of the .soul intelligent or unintelligent? 
The former alternative cannot be true : 
For if the portions of the .soul were 
severally intelligent, tltey would at times 
entertain contrary purposes when there 
would be fluctuation in the intensity and 
extensity r)f the feeling of ‘I-ness’, more 
than one feeling of I-ness, contrariety of 
action in the economy of the organism 
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and so on.- But no such thing ^er 
hapix;ns. The latter alternative ’ 
equally be rejected : for if the .soul v 
coinpo.sed of unintelligent |K)rtion> it 
would fl)llow that the soul itself W( Md 
be unintelligent. A piece of cloth, for 
instance, which is composed of un- 
conscious threads, -is not .seen to be 
conscious. The self, therefore, is simple. 
The .self, if simple, does not admit 
of conjunction with an exterior deter- 
minant, for this would have to con- 
nect itself with some portion. The 
therefore is not destructible from without. 

Cognition of the universe or inanife.s- 
tation of the world, which is a reflexion, 
that is, unconscious, unsentient, would 
not be com[)etent at an\' time, but for 
the proximity of a light, that is, without 
.some connexion with intelligence. I, the 
self-presented .self, therefore, as illuniiuai- 
ing the whole iin.senticnt world, i^ 
ubiquitous ; in oilier words, I am omni- 
present. The solar and lunar orbs dis- 
tant innumerable leagues, the pole-star 
and other stellar bodies, )'et more rcimjtu, 
derive their liglit iroin the .self-[>resented 
self. The supposition of its liimt^jd 
nature is accounted for as an illu^ioll 
arising Iroin the (Jpadhis (accessories) 
which bring the soul into maiiifestaliuii. 
It is theretorc said in the lirahma-gila : 
The world which consists of the i"i- 
con.scious cannot of itself shine forth ; it 
is only by its conne.xion with intelligei;-c 
that it shines, and in no otherwise. Ti.e 
limited appearance of the soul ari*- 's 
only from the limitations of its manife - 
ants, not es.sentially ; in truth, it consb s 
of intelligence, and is all-pervadii ; 
The individuated soul i.s, therefo’ 
naught else than absolute spirit 
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THIS dKCOND bittTH 


THE SECOND BIUTH 

Oh, fur a second biitli ! How lunjr O m,uI ! 
Slialt thou a pij^iny lise? Rise up aiul Jbc 
A giant at once! Fling open all thy dtx.is, 

My soul ! Drive out, dii\e out dark igiioraiice 
And let tiue knowledge waim and shine throughout. 
Drive out the poisoned air of thoughts impure 
That stunt thy proper growth. Welcome, Welcome ! 
Ye bracing breeze of chaste and peaceful ihfMights.^ 
And now away my long-nursed follies all ! 

Away thou i aging thirst for wealth and fame I 
Away ye low cares for this moital flesh ! 

Away thou piide of birth and parts that dost 
Estrange me from my brother’s lowly slate! 

Away base lust! Of beastly instincts born, 

And doff that cloak of love! Away dark envy 
That caiist not bear another’s good ! Away 
Mad rage! Thou child of haste aiid parent of 
Vain remorse ! Away thou little me, 

The unseen root of all ! 

He strcjiig, be brave, be chaste, be sweet, m)’ soul ! 
Worthy to bo the Hiidegroom’s love. Come peace, 
That ridest on the wings of the evening breeze! 

Come siient midnight’s sad sublimer thoughts ! 

Come virgin purity of the morning star! 

Flow gentle love, like moonlight’s dewy balm, 

And diown this wretched heart! Take me to thee. 
Long-waited spirit of universal luve, 

Let me be lost in thy cmbiace! Thou too 
Reign over my soul, eternal conscious silence 
Of the desert’s noon-tide air ! Rock me to slce() 

In thy cradle of innocent rest, aiul when J wake, - 
Like unto the worm that breaks its .self-made house 
Of bondage, and comes out a creature winged 
And fair, seeking for floweiing beauty’s wine 
And basking in the shine of tiuth divine, 

Let me, let me be born again. 


K. S. V. 


Our latent life is our proper capital, which it should be our business to develop 
to the uttermost. However the anxiety of many is not to develop themselves. They 
will develop their lands, stocks, mines, capitals, but woefully neglect all their latent 
inner life. Increase of soul has no fascination for them like increase of stock, nor 
increase of life, like increase of riches. Qualities in them which arc potentially the 
richest, the divinest and most beautiful, are foolishly disdained and left to perish 
and insteajd, they choose trifles “light as air”. — F» Priest 
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rilK CUKISTFAN CIIUKCUKS 


O far a. ('liri'-tianity is concerned 
with this coiintr}’ it appears to 
c insist of tliroc main divisions, viz., the 
Roman C'atliolio ('hincli, t!ie An^^dican 
(/hinch and the various Protestant sects. 
Of these the Roman C!atliolic Church 
and tile Ih*otcstant sects occupy the two 
ends of the line, with the .\iy.;iican as a 
sort of middle or coijiiiromisin*^ section. 
Christianity is radicallx' divided into 
the Roman ( athulic Cluirch on the one 
side, and the Sects on the other. The 
difference consists in the sacerdotal 
claims of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and the auth<irity of the “Church,” while 
the Sects recognise no priesthood or 
authoritative church, but leave, with 
var\'inj4 de;4rees of reserve, the individu- 
al conscience b) decide for itself what 
isCliiistian truth. The An^dican Church 
l)osing between these two antagonistic 
divisions is itself naturall)' split up into 
corresponding sections, namely the 
ritualistic and the evangelical. 

riio Roman Catholic Church represent.s 
the mcdiceval form of religion, itself an 
inheritance probably from an early 
Pagan-Christian organisation ; while the 
sects are the outcome of the Renaissance 
period of P.uropcan Ilistor)', when there 
was a reaction in religion as in literature 
and tlie arts, and Kiirope threw off the 
crushing papal yoke. After a lapse of 
some 1500 years Christianity began a 
new cycle. 

True to its charactcri.stic the Euroj^- 
an mind is not content with i)ossessing 


its religious beliefs in peace, but aims at 
(lominaiingthe minds of otherpeoplesand 
subjecting them to the same thraldoms, 
mental and social, which bind itself. The 
.self-sufficiency of the Europeans does not 
allow them to see anything good in the 
culture of other peoples, and with the 
entlnisiasm of youth it looks upon the 
hoary civilisations of the East with 
characteristic contempt. I suppose the 
human mind is al\\a)'s like this, and, 
probably, it is a device by which nature 
regulates and re-adjusts the balance of 
universal civilisation and human progress 
in every age. We know that the C^iris- 
tian churches and sects are pre-emineiit- 
ly aggressive, halting at nothing to carry 
on their propaganda. Hence the social 
and political troubles that follow Chris- 
tian missionaries eveiywhcrc. liclieving 
that the\’ are carr}’ing out the divine com- 
mands, and urged by their unphiIo->oph- 
ical and uncontrolled nature, the)’ are un- 
able to realise that they arc merely 
imposing their own theological notions, 
for if tliey laboured with the trul\' divine 
spirit and a divinely enlightened mind, 
they would try to win others by the 
mere force of their teachings, by love 
and by example. But wherever the 
mi.ssionaiy goes, troubles of .some kind 
arise, he makes himself the enemy of the 
people and the Government, breaking up 
homes, distressing communities and 
perplexing the administration. It is no 
excuse to maintain that he has to obey 
the Lord’s command, to go ai^ teach aH 
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nations ; there is no justiffcalion under 
* the “Go and teach’’, to go and molest. 
The molestation of course comes in, be- 
cause he do3s not know how to “teacli” 
in the spirit of the Lord, not having learnt 
it himself. 

Looking at the [)rosent condition ami the 
"past history of Cliristianity, the absence 
of any true spirituality in the constitution 
ofan\- one of its numerous divisions is 
most striking. Real spiritual truth has 
been entirely wanting almost from the 
beginning. The most we ina\- find is 
high moral sense and high ima'al ideals 
in some of its coininuniiies. There have 
been some slight advances in religious 
sentiment as shewn in tlic devedopment 
of some com[)arativcly recent and well- 
known sects, but the high-water mark 
has never gone beyond the plane of 
psychism. 'I'he people of Luropedonot 
appear to be yet prepared for the full 
appreliension and understanding of the 
higlier truths made known b\' Jesus, 
'riiey are too grossl\' materialistic ami 
have not grasped even the idea of any- 
thing higher. Mysticism is with them 
mere mental delusion and mcta[)hysics a 
mumbo-juinbo of words. They arc still 
in the .stage of “Love thy neighbour”, 
and have not reached that of “Go, sell all 
that thou hast and give to the ()oor, and 
come and folhnv me.” They do not 
understand giving up all for the sake of 
Jesus, but their ambition is to get every 
thing, ostensibly in his name ; to get a 
name for thtynselves as a great missionary 
people, and glory by the glorification of 
their religious idea.s. To lo.se thcm.sclve.s 
in the body and the spirit of Christ, 
which is the true niissionary spirit, they 
do not understand. To thump their 
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dogmas ami their doclriues on the 
cushions of their pulpits is all their idea 
of spiiitual truth. 

I heologically ;dl the three divi>ionsf»f 
Christianity mentioned arc seen to l>e 
afflicted with an clement of conti'adicto- 
rine.ss in the special standpoint of each. 

The Romait Catholic Church affects 
to be a universal one, cxprc.ssive of 
the universal seniiinent and practice 
of Chri.^tianilN', but in re.dit)’ it is 
thoroughly .sectarian anfl* restiicled, cut- 
ting itself away from the piogressivc 
spirit of modern I'.uropcnn thought and 
feeling, and clinging to e.xploded and 
impossible dogmas and preposterous 
clerical pretensions. !t fails to sec that 
the hand of progress can never be put 
back. It is indccfl more nairowly .sec- 
tarian than an\' of the .Sects, its Catholic- 
ity c.xtending only to its incmhcis and 
not at all to its spirit. 

'I'he Jb'otestant sects fancy they arc 
following Jesus and claim to pi each 
('hrist and him crucified, but their whole 
sy.stcm when examined vanishes into the 
thin smoke of bigoted dogmatic beliefs, 
back-bunclcss “faith,” and uncritical and 
superstitious worshi[) of certain early 
records, admittedly uncertain as to 
authorship. 

The Anglican Church is something of 
a master Facing-both-wa\s. It would 
fain venture into the inane fields of 
clerical pretension.s, fanciful vestments 
and dogmatic chiirchisin, but the spirit 
of the times coinixjls it uinvillingl)' to 
slide away from these tiangerous pitfalls, 
and it drags on a precarious existence 
not knowing where it stands, what it 
teaches or wiiilhcr it i.s tending ; a 
breath might .some day unmake it. 
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The^c arc the systems M'hich pretend 
t.^ brin^r light into dark places. If they 
would light up thcur own dark places 
witli some of the light they might find 
in the Hast, if they would look for it, the 
gain both to themselves and to mankind 
in general- would be very great. At 


present one can see that their spirit a ^ 
their methods in this most important ai 
significant relation are deserving c 
nothing more than Jesus’ “I know yo;* 
not”. 

A Christian, 


CHUISTIANITY AND MODERN CIVILISATION 

‘HJntil hliiloMiplu** nio kii njul tlui |)i iiice'< <>f this worM have thefjpirit amf power of philosophy and 
politifil mul wi-dum un*('t iti one. ••itio.s will ut-v.-i ce.i'-o From ill — rm nor the hnnum race us 1 believe 

then <mly will our ht.ite have a po•.^ihi!l^y of life uml ^ee the l»;jrht of day.” — PLATO. 

•‘The moral law is wnttim on the tablets of eternity. Ju-tice anil truth ulonc endure and live. Injn-tiee 
and f.ilsehoi>d m.iy ne loiii'-lived, out dooins-d ly comes at l.ist to them in Krenen lievolntions and other terrible 
wavs.-’-KRoUDE. 


OVV that Prof. Sundararaman has 
taught us that a piirel}' defensive 
policy is a manifest sign of weakness 
and lliat offensive operations are always 
an essential part of not only naval 
and military waifare, but also of religion, 
and ha.s himself come forward to open 
the campaign, it is high time for us to 
do w hat lies in our power to help the 
professor in his bold and patriotic 
attack upon “militant and aggressive 
Christianity.” It is not our purpose to 
subject Clnistiaiiity to the search-light 
of modern criticism. We shall judge of 
Christianity by its effects upon the 
Western wodd ; for “results arc the 
current coin in the exchequer of moral 
justice.” Do these Cliristian Mission- 
aries who come here to convert us, 
poor heathens, and sliow us the path to 
salvation, put into practice what they 
accept in theory ? Do those who claim 
to be the followers of the ‘Prince of 
peace’ act up to their golden rule ? Do 
they pay the least regard to the Bible- 
faying “What shall it profit a man, 


if lie shall gain the wliole world and lose 
his own soul ?” What is the picture 
that Pjirope and America present to- 
day after cenfiirics of Christian teach- 
ing ? Let us turn our eyes to the West. 

To-day civilised Europe and America 
are vast military encampments. In- 
toxicated with the spirit of militarism 
and impenalisin the Western world ha.s 
launched itself on a career of conquest 
in the name of civilisation. In what 
does this civilisation, the war-cry of 
modern Europe, consist ? Does it “consist 
in moral debasement and spiritual 
death ? Does it “consist in illuminating 
the daik continent with the flashing 
sparkles ofrum and whiskey and blacken- 
ing the gorgeous land of the East with 
the dark soot of gun-powder ?” Does 
it consist in cynically violating the 
elementary principles of civilised war- 
fare ? Are these the marks of a higher 
civilisation? As a great preacher said, 
“The manhood of Europe has been 
alienated from the Christian religion.” 
The Western people arc practical men 
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iio run their lives , mh UiisiniNS priiui- 
1^^ cs, lakinji rc*li,ji‘»ii ill small ilnses on 
‘’^iimlavs. The sublime ctlueal Icaeli* 
“ ig, of Cbii.^r an: to llumi a scries of 
’’ iioractic.iiue dreams.' Cdu ist ianit_\- 
^ i>es not prevent (icople fmm injustice 
A bis! It <locs not 


ocs noi |n V - 1 l*' ’'I 

^lid oppression. A 


‘^erate as a civilisiu;.* and moralisim^^ 
*‘fri:o. Kvcmi ('hiistian missionaries 
'*jicmselves luive made the Hible the 
^Mupaiiioii of die sworil, so that tluv 
/iui;<ht ^ain not nnl\’ tlic souls, Imt also 
the ii<;hi-s and lerritorv of the headums. 


'I'lic atiocions and inhuman <lceds 
p-rpetrated 1)\’ a C/ir:\'//au ai nv recent- 
1\‘ in ( Idn.i 1 m\c i)c*c*n pathetic-dly lelat- 


cd bv Di. Ddlon in the Contcmpoiai v* 
Kev iea'. “ 1 1 tin’s ( toi im (*) had Ix cn d<»no 
b'. the 'rmks, e\ci y pnlpd in ('luistcm- 
dom 'vould liavc ics.-midcd vxidi cx- 
cu atjoii’ . as iVli. Stea l, one of the abh st 
dT i.o'itt.nnpoi aiy joinnalist^, sa\s. In 
Ins jccent annual ;*d<licss to the mem- 
beis of t’e ^o^ltlvisl SocietN , Ficdenc 
llairison sai<n “The public tone is sinU- 
in*; into a le'V type of \ni^ar maleiial- 
isin and ministcis of religion are eii- 
couia^ina jr.uch that is inhuman, course, 
a/«d immoial.” We havt* heard (dijieat 
('hrislian missionaries n iio ha\ c publicly 
preached the Cinistian crusade of the 
heathen (diincse. Hut what missi»>uaiy 
has the boUlucss and moial couiaj^e 
to preach a raiiist tliis war and blo<»d- 
slicd? Sailly <li<l the editor of ‘The 
Socialist Spirit confess: “When VivcK- 
Huauda said tlm Cdnistiaus were a lot of 
hypocrites, he said what was true. 

A veteran temperance ailvocate and 
clcrijyman boldly thundered forth in a 
conference of the missionaric.s anii<lst 
cries of sharoe thus : “Even such ad* 


^ 

vanccd(?)nations as luii^hnul and Amciica 
hiuc j»oee out t< the heathen nati<ms 
holdiiu^ a Hiiile in >ne hand and a bottle 
in llu* oilu r and the iM»llle has sent 
ten iiKii to peidilini fiH eveiy one llmt 
the Hible iias b ouj’ht to Clii ist." 
‘•(.'hi isieiuloin", ^ai( ( ‘ol. ()lc< ^tt, “lias as 
/ine a moi.d Ci de as one could wisli Imt 
she shows hei lea piiuciples in her 
Armstrom^ onus anil whiske)- distiller- 
ies, her opium shops, sojihisticatcd 
meicliaiidise, prill iciii amn^cmeiits, licen- 
tious and political dishv)nesl\ . C'hiistcn-. 
dom, v\c may almost say, is mor.illy 
rotten and spiriinallu paial\/,ed. If 
intciestei.! missionarii s tell \ on olliei- 
wise, don’t believe them upon .isst.Ttioii : 
^o thiou<r||(*iiristiaii comitriiN and see for 
\ouisell. Oi, if you will not or cannot 
^^o, then ‘M-t the piop'r books and 
le.id. Ami when lou luve seen, or 
lead, and the hoii id tnilli bmsts upon 
von, when \ou have lifted the pielty • 
mask of this smiling’ goddess of Pio- 
gress, and seen the spiiidial iintjimess 
theie, then. () vninig men of sailed In- 
dia, hens of gieal leiown, tniulolhe 
hi^toi N of \ oui ow n land.” Such ai e t lie 
effect'^ of (’hii4ianit\- on its hmue, the 
Western woild. Still the Cinistian 
mis>io,.aiies lino v si., m s at otlieis 
thougli the\ theniseU i*s !i\«; iii gUss- 
linii<es, 

Mmi like (‘ar'\)<’, Kiueisnu and 
Matthew Arnold dejilored this “cm- 
poreal civilisation” lonv ago. d’o- 
(lay Ficdeiic Haiiisou, Stead and a 
host of others of theii t\ pe cry out at 
the top of their voices tliat tlie ape and 
tiger melhods of struggle for existence 
arc not reconcilable with sound ethical 
principles. “Mr Gladstone had so lived 
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«u.( •.vroiii'lit 

not ill Kiiulf'iil ali’iir, but on the conti- 
nent also, infusiu}; bis leligions fervour, 
liis inoial ardour in international poli- 
lies.” He ivj'ardod the universe as a 
sublime moral ihe.'itre. He strove “to 
li^ht uj) ihe prose of politics with a ra\’ 
from the Divine mind.” He bicathed 
into bis the sv’irct s[)irit o( moraV 
rutluHiasin for all that is '^ond and ju*'t. 
(ilatlsione is no moie. Hnt his spiiit sur- 
vives and spt*al\s from amidst the silence 
of the t(»ml) with a voice of thunder. 'J‘o- 
ilay the j>olitical staj^e of modetn Kn- 
rupe is sadl\- in iKV'd of an ins])irinjL( 
peisonality like that of (iladstone lo 
awak'Mj lliat .MUhnsiasm foi moral law 
in tln\ mateii.il at^e and im[)iess upon the 
people the advanta'^cs of cheiishini^ 
ethical ideals. It will be a happy day 
for tlie world, when tlie ci owned heads 
of Europe kee[) befoie their ewsthe 
noWe figure of Marcus .Amelins “the 
philosoplK'i king, the ruler wlio piaderred 
the sfilitnde 'of tlic student to the splen- 
dour of tlie palace, tlie .soldier who lo\cd 
the arts of peace better tlian the j;lory 
of war.” His self-denial is a rebuke to 
the cver-^rowin^ lii.\in\’ <»f motlern 
peoi)le. Fiom afai, comes tiie s\\eet 
vtiice of Maicus Aurelius and it whis- 
pers in our eais; — “Hrolhers, we are 
made bw co-opeiation like hands and 
feet. 'To act ai'ainst one aiuilher is 
contran to naluic,” 

Centuries aj^o Sri Kiishna preachedin 
the battle field of Kin ukshetra : — 
He w'ho knows him.self in everylhinj; 
and everylbinj; in himself w ill not injnic 
himself by hi m.self.” Even to-day this 
is regarded as the highefst teaching of 
iiKiia. The highest moral ideal conceiv- 


able re.snlfs from looking ii|W)n 
universe iis one with the indiviilual 
He wh«> itlenlifies his individuality w|'^^' 
the universal t<dalii\' lK*c<>mcs free fr«,”“ 
illn.sion. Young men of blesseil 
varta, go and pieaeh throughout tr“'^ 
sin-burdened worhl the words of 
Kiishna. Let the wt»rld resound 
this Vedantic ideal of oiii'iiess wln^^ 
the Swami Vivekananda preached 
hbir(»pe aixl .America. Lot men 
giasp the fundamental nnil)- inr‘ 
deriving variety. 'riieii will India's 
mis-iidii be fnllilli-d. 'Ihcn will coiuq 
the sah uifin of the wnild. I ben wi.l 
tlawn o\<*k the world t'le giilden beams 
of a hr igliter era, 

“W’lum tlu* uarihum throbs no long<M, 
ami tiu. battle* llags ate furled 
In the pailiameirt of mcti, the J'c'deia- 
li< 'll of the w orld.” 

A. I^. Siir. 1 rv. 

W’lIA'r is the kind of '-*101)0(11100111 of 
Christianit}’, that the o.itive witoesses? 
The who refuses to admit him 

ioto a hotel, who whi[)s biro if he 
does oot who will not permit 

him to walk in native costume on 
the Red Road in Calcutta, who refuses 
travel w ith him in the same com- 
partment of a Railway carriage, who 
calls him a nigger and look.s dow'ii 
lipon him Jis a low and loathsome 
animal, is that the incarnation of the 
spirit of Jesus C'hrist, from w hom the 
native of India is to gain .something 
of the illumination of His Glory? — Indian 
\athn. 
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MliN'S K’la.IHF ASSOCIATION, BHNAK’KS 


B AHU Kali Das Milra, Honorary 
Secretary of the Association 
writes : — 

“VVe be^ \ our acceptance of last year’s 
repjrt of the P. M. Relief Association, 
Benares, embodying* a short statement 
of our humble efforts towards the 
amelioration, however little, of the miser- 
able state into which a good many of 
our fellow beings, generally old men and 
women, are cast in this city. 

In these days of intellectual awaken- 
ing and steadily asserting [)ublic opinion, 
the holy places of the Hindus, their 
condition, and metliod of work have 
not escaped the keen e\’e of criticism ; 
and this cit)', being the holy of holies to 
all 1 lindu.s, has not failed to attract its 
full share of censure. 

In other sacred places people come to 
purif)' themselves from sins and their 
connection with these places is casual, 
and of few da\ s’ duration. In this, the 
most ancient and living centre of Aiyan 
religious activity, there come, men and 
women, as a rule, old and drecrepit, 
awaiting to pass unto Eternal Freedom, 
through the greate.st of all sanctifications, 
death under the .shadow of the tem])le 
of the Lord of the universe. 

And then there are tho>c who have 
renounced every thing for the good of 
the world and have for ever lost the 
helping hands of those of their own fiesh 
and blood and childhood's as.sociation. 
Thej* lcK> arc overtaken by the common 


lot of humanity, physical evils in the 
form of ilisease. 

It may be true .some blame attaches to 
the management of the place. It may 
be true .that the priests deserve a gO(xl 
part of the sweeping criticism generally 
hea|)eil upon them, yet we must not for- 
get the great Inilli, ‘like i>eople like 
priests’. If the people stand by with 
folded hands and watch the swift current 
of misery rushing past their door-steps, 
dragging men, women and children, the 
Sannyasin or the householder, into one 
common whirljxx)! of helpless .su/fering 
and make not the least effort to .save 
any from the current, and only ua.\ elo- 
(]uent at the misdoings of the priests of 
the holy places, not one particle of suffer- 
ing can ever be lessened, not one ever be 
hel|)ed. 

Do we want to keep up the faith of 
our forefathers in the efficacy towaids 
salvation i>f the Etcriial ( it)' of Shiva 

If we do, we ought to be glad to .see 
the number of those wlio come here to 
die, increa.se from year to year. 

And bles.sed be the name of the Lord 
that the poor have the same eager desire 
for salvation, if not more. 

The poor who ct>mc here to dre have 
voluntarily to cut themselves off frimi 
any help they could have received in the 
places of their birth and when di.sca.se 
overtakes them, their condition we leave 
to )'Our imagination and to ) our con- 
science as a Hindu to feel and totvclify, 
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Docs it not malvc you pause and think, 
brother, the marvellous attraction of this 
wonderful place of preparation for final 
rest? Does it not strike \'ou with a 
mysterious sen^e of awe — this aj^e-old 
and never-endinj^’ stream of niarchin'^ 
pilgriinaj>e to salvation through death ? 

If it does, — come and leiul us a help- 
ing haiul. 

Never mind if \our conti ibutio/i is 
onl)' a mite, your help only a little; 
blades of grass united into a rope will 
hold in confinement the maddest of 
elephants, sa> s the old proverb.” 

now 1 r w.\s st.vktkd. 

“According to the lules ofAnna-Ch- 
chattras, non-Hrahmins are practically 
shut out, while the ver\' old and decrepit 
cannot avail themselves of the advantage 
a> they cannot walk to tluun. There is 
one Anathfdaya here, giving home and 
relief to st>nto 50 [;oor people, but its 
doors arc cl(.)sed to those who are too 
infirm through age or disease to seek 
relief personall)'. rhe charitable dis- 
pensaries are not sufficient to relieve 
tlie diseased poor ; besides it is a well- 
known fact that Hindus of the higher 
classes do not like to go to the public 
Hospitals, and especially to that of 
ChowkaCdiat where Hindu patients would 
never like to die, it being beyond the 
the precincts of Kashi, for they come 
here only to die within the limits of the 
sacred city. Moreover, the city is badly 
in want of that s) stem of family nursing 
wl)ich is peculiar to the Indians, especial- 
ly when they live here without any rela- 
tion to look after them during their ill- 
ness, and the result in most of such ca.scs 


i.s that they are left in the street.s at t! (• 
mercy of the eleme?its. The sight tf 
these miseries touched the hearts of . 
few earnest voting men belonging to th 
Rainakrislnia Mission, an<l they organized 
themselves into a body for relieving the 
sick and the destitute.” 

WOKKKkS : Tin: IK MKTIIOI) 

“Among the 8 workers, three have 
devoted their entire pcrs^uial services to 
the work. 'I’heir dutv' is to pick up from 
the streets ami the lanes, the poor and 
the destitute sick and to send them to 
pnjper medical institutions, and where the 
patient is unwilling to go to a hospital, to 
cany liim or her to the Home of Relief 
and arrange for his or her projier treat- 
ment there, and to attend to the nursing 
and feeding of the patient ; to arrange 
for the treatment of oiit-door patients 
and carry medicines and diet to them, 
and to look to tlie geiu'ial comfort and 
needs of all the inmates under the care? 
of the Associ.itiun ; to collect sub- 
scriptions of monc}’ and grain and rlistrib- 
utc food-grains to the houses of the 
needy. J^'or the first 7 months the woik 
of the Association was done without the 
services of a Mchtar, some workers glad- 
ly doing the work, and it w’as onl)' at 
the kind suggestion of our noble friend. 
Dr. Richardson, w'hf) undertook to pa)^ 
for the services of a Mehtar, that the 
workers were dissuaded from [)erforming 
the work. In the beginning, for a period 
of 4 month.s, cooking was done by the 
workers tliemselves, but with the steady 
increa.se of w^ork, a cook wa;? engaged.” 

TWO TVriCAL CASKS 

Kaii Da si. Rcsitlcnl of Jessofc. 



8 o years, female, by ca^ic Kayasiha, 
suffering from starvation and turned out 
into the streets b)' the owner of the 
house she used to live in. Adinitu-tl in 
the institution 13th June Kjoo, ami dis- 
cliar^a*d 4th July 1900. 

J^arly in the inorniiii^- of June 13th, 
M>CX). while returning; after balhiii- in 
the (ian^cs, a worker found tin'-, old l.idv 
lN in;4 down in a .street at I)e\ anathpura, 
a})[)arently ^aspini^ f«>r her last bieath. 
The worker hax iiv^ reix'atedl)- question- 
ed her, she feebl\’ said : “(iive me some 
cooked rice to eat, I have not taken an\’ 
food for 4 da\ s.” The worker, beiu;^ 
ver\' poor, inslantl)' repaiicd to the 
ba/ar, and askin»4 help of an unknown 
i^cntleman, j^ot 4 annas w ith w'hich he 
[)rocured some milk and sweols for the 
woman. At tS A. M., she u «is ,sup[)lie(l 
with cooked rice from the house of a 
fiiend. Feeliir^ some what relrc'.hed, she 
related her stor\', savin;.; she had come 
from her native vdla^c of Jessore about .1 
month a<;(), with R^. loS, and had taken 
her lod^^in^ w ith a Brahman of the 'I'l i- 
pura IBiairavi. On her fallin^^ ill, the 
owner of the house persuaded her to 
believe it wais time for her t(j be taken 
to the Oaniyes to die, and on this pretext 
she WHS deprived ofher m(mcy and taken 
to the side of the (janges and left there 
and nothing more w'as done for her. She 
remained abandoned four days, and then 
impelled by hunger and desperation, she 
somehow got to the spot where she was 
found lying. In the evening the wanker 
visited her again and after supplying her 
with milk, made arrangements to lodge 
her that night at the chabutara of a house 
close by. . Next morning the worker 
/ound tile woman shi\'ering from cold as 
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it had rainetl in the night. She had no 
clothing e.xcepl what she had on her 
j)erst)n and that too w.is soiled and unfit 
lor use. [he woiker gave her a clolh 
ot Iun ow n and some light refreshuiem.s. 
.\t 10 A. M., fiiulmg it difticuli i(» procure 
Cooked tovxl from eUewhere, the workcM* 
went to .in Anna ( hhattia and .rskal for 
some I»hk 1 fill- lu r. 1 lie men in the 
( hhattia would not give, 'saving it was 
contr.'irv" to the rules to alkjw liee to be 
takcii elsewhere for an outsider. lAen- 
tu.dlv, after much cxeition, the worker 
got from somewhere else a few morsels 
of rice, ami the woman w.is saved fiom 
starvation that day. At 1 I’. M.. the 
worker accomp.micd bv a friend called 
again to see the woman, but could not 
find her 011 the spot, .\fter some search 
m.'ide, she was fi)und 1\ mg down in a 
unlliih at Panday (ihat. heeling the want 
ol a place where the woman c<)uld be 
l')d;gcd, ami on lonsulling the other 
workers, it was decided to hue a r(X)m 
foi her. W ith great dillkullv’ she was 
removed to a suitable ()lacc at Panday 
( ihat, and theie sh(* was scived bv the 
workeis with then own hands and fed b)’ 
begging. I'rom frexjuent expoMue she 
had an attack diopsx , and on June 
lyth the workers got her admitted into 
the Bhelupura Hospital where she wa.s 
under treatment for 14 davs at the co.^t 
of the A.s.sociation. (^n her lecovciA’ the 
question arose how and where she wa.s 
to be provided for during the remaining 
da) s of her life. An attempt was made 
to get her admitted into the Bhinga Kaj 
Anatlnilava, but the .Superintendent in 
charge of the As)’lum said that tho?c 
who could not freel)' walk about and go 
to the privy without helj), could not k 
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At /ast the nieiiibcr.i were 

, ,,„pe;ie<lt..sen(N.«r to Clumka Gh^it 

r.,or Hou^c where- ^he was looked after 
f.jr a few nioatli.s more. 

f>aHchaH<m ILi-zru. Aj>ed J 5 . by caste 
a li/alimaii. I his respectable Brahman 
was attached with leprosy, and bein*; 
nei;lecled b\‘ his relatives, came to 
Benares frtjiii his native villa'^e itiBankura 
District a few dav's a^^o. He tried hard 
to find a shelter, but beiiv^r slumned by 
every b(Kly he was at last compelled to 
lie under a tree at Naiad (ihat where he 
resolved to put an end to his life by 
fasting. He suffered starvation there as 
there was no one to j^ive him food and 
water, as he was a leper. His pain and 
a^on\’ was intolerable. He l;i\' on the 
j^round in the cold of winter wiUi no 
clothing on. On November 4th the 
Association findin^^ him in tins deplor- 
able condition ^ave him a mat and a 
blanket, and the workers brought him 
ciioked food fpun the Home of Relief both 
morning and evening. On November Sth, 
at the re<[uest of the AsM>ciation, Dr.M.N. 
Bose visited him at Narad (Biat and 
the prescril)c<l medicines were .supplieil 
to him. On November 15th, bein;^ 
attacked with fever the patient presented 
himself at the Bhelupiira Hospital, and 
sought admissimi there. lUit as he could 
not be admitted there, a worker who 
happened to be present at the time, 
carried him in a dooly to Khemeslnvar 
Ghat and ^ave him medicines and diet 
prescribed by Dr. M. N. liose. On 16th 
November he was attacked with Cholera 
and placed under the treatment of Dr. 
]\ L. Bose, and a worker nursed him 
four <la\s. After recovery, the Asso- 
ctavion at its own cost hired a room for 


him At KhenieshwAr Ghat, ami * ,vas 
supplied with food twice daily fru tha 
Home of Relief. He continued for .mt 
time under the treatment of Dr. !* i, 
Bose who kindly f>ave him .some Homa'o- 
pathic medicines which relieved him 
considerably of his pain.s. Seeinj,^ that 
he Wits in a position to be^^ from the 
Chhattras, he was discharged on the i8tli 
December.” 

THli VKAk’S WORK 

‘‘The A.s.sociation .sent 23 patients to 
iheBhelupura Hospital, 37 to the Chowka 
Ghat Asylum, 2 to the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, 1 to the Isluvari Memorial 
(I.ady Dufferin’s; Zenana Hospital. It 
gave shelter to 38 |>atients at the Home 
of Relief, and also distributed grains 
every week to 41 persons; 41 persons 
received medicines, diet, and nursing at 
their own houses. 28 persons w'cre .saved 
frt)m starvation by recei\ing from the 
As.sociation cooked food, or that pur- 
chased from the Jiazar. 5 1 patients 
received medical aid onl)'. Over and 
above this, the Association gave pecun- 
iary help to .several tle.serving peoj)le w ho 
were in urgent and pressing need of it 
and applied to the Association for assist- 
ance ” 

INCO.MK. 

“The principal .sources of income were 
monthly subscriptions and casual dona- 
tions, the amounts under the two heads 
being Rs. 505-3-0 and Rs. 284-0-9 
resjKJCtively. Besides, the total quantity 
of grain.s collected by the workers .from 
the inhabitants of the city were 33 Md.s. 
and 6 chs.” 

[We note with shame the paltry 
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ammint'i received’ a*^ donation and 
subscription by the Association diirinj^thc 
\'ear. And will our readers believe it -- 
the larj^cst siiin donated was Rs. 14—8 ! 
This in a city where every year lac^ are 
(mis) spent for reli:^ious puriK)se! 

The two cases (|uoted show what 
character of misery is allowed to exist 
and thrive in the ‘holy of holies’ of India 
- -and these are mere sparks which 
iiulic.itc the world of fire under the sur- 
face. 'riiree yijiuv^ men moved to try 
ami <lo ^omethin^ to (|iiench it —what an 
ejK'oui\'u^cment to them L ( an a renter 


deinr»rali>Atiott aiifl fncpthtule ofsfcial 
forces be iinaj^ined ? 

They piteou 1 \- ap[x?al ; “ Fo ^n’vc it a 
stability and ensure its success, the 
Association needs a house of its own 
fittc'd up with suitable hospital ie(]iusites, 
and this a matter of moiiey. The C'om- 
mittee respectfully invites the atlcmitai 
(T the generous public to this want.” 

Who will not strctcli a helpinj; hand 
to these three heroic youn^Lj men who have 
conceived and carried out this Work of 
anallia ^ I'llj 


Ci)\<\<isiH)K\n:Kci: 

m:\v vokk vk!>\n r\ wokk 


'I’o the I'klitoi, I’l.ihudillt.i bhai.it.i. 

Sif, 

’l'h<‘ .nuui.il ('eh.'hiation of flu* hirtlulay nl 
*>m M.isIcm Ski Ram \KK isnNA piomises to 
accoiuplisli a «loul)le mission, in that it must 
not only deep'*n and expand the spiritual life 
oi eVeiy one who lakes [)4nl in it, hut even more 
must witli eVeiy year level and hteak d<MVM 
ail haniers between the E.ist .ind the West. 
'I’he veiy fact that at the same moment in the 
foul ipi.irters of the glohc on th.it feast day his 
followeis are kneeling at his sliiine, sending 
out thoughts ol grateful woinhip tow.iuls him, 
and ol ufTeclionate good will towaids one 
another, is enough to knit and stiengthen 
tenfold wit » each recurring anniversaiy tlie 
bonds of fellowship which liave i)een eslab- 
lisljeil in recent years tlinnigh the woik of 
Vedanta. It is esiiecially meet, therefore, 
that at this sacred season greetings should go 
from us to you, and that you should learn 


siunelliing (»f llir n.i\ in wliieli ur, tlie most 
disl.mt of all the dis< iples.t>hsei \ ed llie 
festival. 

.Since it w.ts not possible for us to lu»ld a 
contmiious seiviie linnugliniit tiu* Iwenl)* 
fmn liouis, as is euslmnaiy miiI» )nii, we 
l)egan om Celehf.ition on I ue.sday evuiing 
w all .1 lectuie hy Sw.imi .Mdu d.m.mda mi 
the life ol the .\lastel. Alllmugh il was mleiid- 
ed to he iiieicl) a simple, infmmal reeital i»f 
the cln« f event'> ol that Imly life .is the .Swaiiil 
lud known them, eitliei tiuougli the .\l.isler s 
wolds or ihiougli his own d.uly cont.u l wuli 
him, the strong emotion wliieli siinctl him .is 
he told ol them once again, infused such fire 
and vividness into llie narr.itivc that moic 
than once llie aiulieuce were moved to tears ; 
and the impression left w.is so piofouiid that 
all came with hearts still better prepaicil (or 
the more solemn portion of ihccelchralion on 
Wednesday morning. 
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Aiiliouj^h tluTt* W.is K*^S cff. Ml in.ulc to 

n.iilui ill *1 miiiil*v.*r' lii.iM lo hrioi* lo- 

w^ihri lliO'.r wli'i hivin-ji InMf ol iii.Mlit.i- 
tinii iiii-lil ivilly |M'>lU liv lilt* vvlifii 

llu- »i»MM> ofilu- m. tlii.ili'in mkmm nro* tliiown 
()|K-n .11 rkxfii (A l.x k, lli>* S'.imi i‘MiM«l llu- 
liliiuiy nnv\tUtl \\iili tmu-'t \viMsliij)i)>i>, 
wlw) Ii.kI lMnni;iit willi iIm m not only l.oUli 
ol him and llowi m, but ill many 
inslama s, aKo ^rncKMis conti ibulloiis to 
Kam.ilvii^Iin woik in liulii An .ilt n ii id 
hcfii cici lt d on tlic pl.ilhnin undi.i llic siar, 
wluric llir S.\aim\ i lnii usually slanil'., and 
on this w-ii |il u.‘ 'd tlu’ |»i> tint* ol the M istoi, 
w uMl lict I in fl‘ »\\ c 1 s N> li 1 If idl a I )’ >m wr 1 1* in iss 
fd h.iskft' ol hull, Imiik lifs ol nil (loan'. oi 
pots ol hlotMiiiiyn plaim. \\ )u ii iIk* iim' nsf 
had h. rii li-lihd, llif Swann look Ills pi. iff 
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S RI SKI R\\l\ KRISHN A KA'l'lIA- 

MRl 1 \ (In l’.fn.^.lll). loUl \)^ ‘J/’. 

hook I ( alnilta.’^ 

il font. (ins .ifcomils of Sii Ram.iki islm.i's 
mffhni;s w iih (lifffifiit pcopif. 'I'hfic .‘lie 
st.'Veiilffii fliaph I’N : fa<*li t)t wliicii is a sea of 
lif.isiiifs uiih)ltl. riif iin tar ol spirilu.il 
llioiixlil flow’N in llicin imi esl i. dik'd, filling llie 
leader with life .iml swfflness. Tlk* wmk 
giws oiu; peeps into the inner life of that 
\\ond«*i fill man, and piesenls the [)i<'tiire of 
the daily life hi* livetl, lhoi.|;hts he thought 
and wtiuK he iitleied. 'I'he whole naii.ilive 
spaikles widi the fieshnes'. and tiie vivid 
interest of .m e\e-witness. ICvery incident is 
desciihed with die feeling and powei ol a 
highly iinpiessional n.itmc* loused to ,i gieat 
devotion and leverence by the spiiit touch t)f 
a divinely devloped stnil, admittedly without 

♦PiibHKlicrl by the LMv.vJh.ma Vresti. R;Ujrh:ir,ftr. P, O. 
C.ileiula. Priee He, I. 


>i y 

r)n a tiger skin to tlw* left of ihe alt.if, th- .c 
will), )M‘fIeMed It) ii') so, sat on the fl. u 
around him, while the m.ijoiitv occupied \ 
ch.iiis behind. I’lie serxicv-- la.stei! for :) 
Imm and a h.ilf .md coii'.istt'd of nmlitatit 
chanting, and oc .isional inspiiiiig wouis 
lion) ll)e Sw.imi, in which loving refciciit e 
W.IS also m itle to S.irada l)evi, the devoted 
wile ol Ram.ikiislm.i. 

,'\t the close of the final meditation the . 
hiiit was p.isseii, and .ill ttiosc who did not 
('are, like the S.vami, to j)iolong their last 
until ilk* evening, partook ol it. 'The Swaini 
ihfii ga\e a lloWi-r to each one present .ind 
with thi-> the celehiatioii ended. 

1. (;. 

N. w Yolk, Vlaich i.Vh, ii)02. 
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pet.i in n ft nt times. A small poiti<Mi of it 
h.is .tppi.iied in the Prahuddha BfuDuta 
iindei the head-line ‘‘Leaves Irom die (lospti 
'of.Sii Ram.iki ishna.’’ Wt* hope die auliior 
will cnglish Ids woi k loi the benefit t>l a 
wilier ciicle ol leadeis. 

SWAM! VIVICK \N \NM)A’S LE('I URLS 
Le('lure on Hinduism at die Woild’s Idur 
at (’hicagt), Septembei 

K AKMA Yo(;«\ I 
Hhakh You \. II 
Raja Youa t 

Also iJengali editions ol all llie al>ove* 
tiansl.ited literally and liieidly, the last thiee 
by Svvaini Suddliaiumda. 

Jnana Yoga)| translated beautifully mti 
Heiig.di by Swami Siiddh.iii.inda. 

Published oy thu Uilvoilli.iiin Pirns. Htvifixixnr P- ' 
Cnie.uita. Price *As. 8 ; Hciigali Kilit.iMii As. 
JHe. 1 - 12 . B. K. Re. !-/>. ^Re. l-«. R. K. Re. 1 - 
2-1. R. E. Ro. ] 10. [{Rs 2 2. 
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Report of the Seva.shraina 
for April and May. 

Outdoor patients: — 29 Sadhus, and 
5 poor Grihasthas. Of the Sadhus, 2 j 
were cured, 1 left treatment and 5 an: 
still under treatment. Of the Grihastha.s, 
j 3 were cured and 2 left treatment. ' 
i Indoor patients :~i 3 Sadhus, of 
I whom 9 were cured, i died, i left treat- 
i ment and 2 are still under treatment. 

^ ILxpenditures. 


Food 

R. 

14 

A. 

7 

p. 

eight 

0 

6 

9 

Hou.se rent 

6 

0 

0 

Establishment 

9 

12 

9 

Medicine 

2 

13 

0 

Postag^e 

3 

7 

0 

M. 0. commi.ssion 

I 

1 1 

0 

Carriage 

5 

10 

6 

Railway fare 

26 

1 1 

9 

Sundries 

0 

3 

3 

Total 

71 

3 

7 ^ 


Besides the above, i md. losrs. of 
flour, 25 srs. 8 chs. of dal, 37 srs. tS chs. 
of rice, 1 sr. 10^2 chs. of salt, and Rfi. 10 
As. 4 worth of milk donated by a kind 
friend of U. P. Judicial Service were 
consumed. One vciy good “Knema 
SyTinge” was thankfully received from 
Mr. (lirdhari Lall Kathait, Subad.ir 
Major, Dehra Dun. 

KALI THE MOTHER 

B y rut: sisteu \j i eih t 1 . 

. , . . We got an oxocedingly Hu.rgO'itive 

interprctatioii of lluy woll-known iiiduuns of 

KAKi. — Thr London. 

Price annah 12. postage o.xtra. 


WANTED 

A qualified medical man who will he able 
to take charge of a small charitable l)os[)itiil, 
piopo.sed to lie started in connection with ibe 
Advaila Ashrama. Those with whom income 
is the chief consideialion need not apply. 
One de.siroii.s of a retired, and spiritual lile 
hut not unwilling to do a little piofe.ssional 
work will be welcome. Fiee Qnailers. 

Apply, staling terms, to 

riie Manager of this paper. 
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NKWS AND NOTES 


T'nr Xc[)al Durbar will send re[)rescnla' 
lives to the Coronation assembly at 
|)e!hi. 

ri. \(’.UK eases are ikjw', fur the i^rst time, 
reported in East Bengal. Cases have 
occurred in Goalundo.and in the Mymen- 
singh district. 

\Vk are glad t(j note that a Vedanta 
Sf>cicty has been established at Banga- 
lore under the president-ship of 
Mr. M. A, Xarayana I\'cngar AvcM*gal 
i;. A., It, 1 . We wish it all success. 

Aa’(.)KUlNO to the Australian paper-, 
the' Duchess of Bedford and other leaders 
of society are making an apix-al for a 
('onlribution of one hundred thousand 
ptuinds on b?halfofthe Cancer Iiuestiga- 
lion h'und. 

Mk. H. D. Bo.si:, who went to Japan 
sometime ago as a student, has opene<l a 
place of business at Yokohama for tin* 
i’\j)ort to India <jf articles of Japanese 
mafiufacture and the import of Indian 
ai tides for which there is a demand in 
Japan. 

Babu Surendra Nath Mittra, M. A., 
has been awarded the Researcli Scholar- 
ship of the Calcutta University for this 
) car. The particular research in whicfi 
this gentieinan will engaged will be 
“experimental physics” with special refer- 
eitcc to . magnetic induction and 
diamagnetUtn. , 


Tin: Government of India have issued 
a note to all .Stale and other railways 
asking for the quantity of ium and steel 
in various forms purchased by them 
during the past five yc?»rs. This is 
evidently an indication <jf Lord Cui zon’s 
desire to develop as far as pf)ssiblc the 
iron and steel industries of India. 

Although holding dail\' sittings in 
.Simla, the Universitv' C'ommission, w(‘ 
understand, is not likel) to complete 
its work this month. Piol ah!)- the 
Commissioners will not have their report 
ready for submission to the Vh'ceroy 
until well into June. 1 he publication of 
the report thereafter is nut likel\’ to be 
lung dclav ed. 

Mk. C. DHANJlbHU\ of Rawalpindi is 
helping to develoi) the trade luutc lu 
Persia by wa\- of Niisliki, and some time 
back sent in a caravan t>f kxj cameL 
\>ith indigo, fancy goods, saddleiy, 
woolen clotli, &c. The caiavan after 
doing a fair bu>iiu*ss at Birgand ha^ 
nuw' reiiclied Meshed, w lierc C oloncl 
Chcncvi.K Prench, Consul (iencral, re- 
poits e.vccllcnt trade prospects. But 
time and continued support arc needed 
to develop and sustain it. 

Wk are asked to announce that of tlic 
two prirxs^f R''. *oo each offered some 
time ago by Babu jadu Nath Mozumda.. 
M. A., B. of jessore for the two 
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in favour of and against Caste, 
h>is or Xivedita of Ramakrishna Mission 
Ims got the former and Babu Rajcnclra 
Acharya, H. A., of Rajsalie the 
latter. The examiners were Pandit 
llara Prasad Sastri M. A., Principal 
Sanskrit College, Babu liirendra Nath 
Uutt M. A., L. L., Atty*at-Ia\v and the 
donor. 

VV’i rn a view to ameliorate the con- 
dition of Brahmin widows the Mysore 
State authorities have prepared a scheme 
f(/r giving them an education qualifying 
tficin for the profession of teaching. 
S(.>mc time ago a home w as started for 
tfie object by Mr. Narasim Iyengar, but 
\sas subsequently handed over to the 
Maharani’s Girl.s’ College, w here facilities 
exist for training forty Brahman widows. 
It is stated that eight of the widows 
educated at this institution hold the 
position of teachers in the College itself, 
w hilc several others have obtained similar 
employment in other girls’ schools. 

I Ins is indeed a move in the right 
direction. 

rnK cultured lady Editor of the Bluinil 
of Lahore has set on foot two 
movements which deserve public sympa- 
tic)'. The Sufuftiri AsJirmna which is 
the outcome of an endowment of Rs. 
:o,ooo left in the hands of Mrs. Hardevi 
Roshan Lai by her mother (widow of the 
late Rai Kanhya Lai, Bahadur,) to 
commemorate her memory, is a home 
for thirty males and females, of over (3o 
) cars of age w^ho have no means of sup- 
liort and who.se respectability* prevents 
them from publicf)' begging. The|«!her 
mo\e(nent,the Afart i.s a otove* 


ment of the tinie.s itft object betn^ tn 
teach u.seful arts to the women of ( u 
country, both Hindu and Mahomed; i. 
We heartily w ish that every facillU' bi 
afforded to Mrs. Hardevi Roshan Lai fc*r 
the carrj'ing out of her noble work, by 
all true well-w ishers of Iiulia. 

Tin: terms of the will of the late Mr 
Cecil Rhodes have been pnbli.shed. A 
sum of ;^ioo,ooo is bequeathed to Orial 
College, Oxford. Sixty colonial .scholar- 
ships at Oxford Universit)', arc to be 
filled annuall)' of the \’carl\’ value of.^300 
and tenable for three )’ears, b\' male 
students, namel)', three from Rhodesia, 
one each from the South African College, 
Stellenbosch College, Rounclcbosch 
Diocesan College and* St. Andrew's 
College and School, Grahamstown. 
There are also to be one each from Natal, 
New' South Wales, V'ictoria, Soutli 
Australia, Queensland, Western Australi.i, 
Tasmania, New’ Zealand, Ontaric*, 
Quebec, Newfoundland, Bermudas and 
Jamaica. Two similar scholarships, one 
filled )carly to each of the 45 States 
and seven territories of the Lnilccl States 
and 15 similar scholarsh’ps of £‘250 per 
annum for German students nv^minated; 
b)’ the Kai.scr. I'hcre are to be no 
religious or racial tests in connection 
with any of the scholarships. Thirty 
points must bo awarded for literary an'i 
scholastic attainments, 20 points for 
sports to be decided by schoolm’atcs 
ballot, 30 points for qualities of manhooci 
truth and courage, to be decided bs' ■' 
.schoolmates’ ballot, and 20 points fo 
moral fbree of characicr to be decide< 
by a report of the headmaster. Th‘ 
schol§irships total 1;$. 



'g*mrnt66§a ^^avafa 



SKM RAMAKRISHNA\S TKACHINCiS 
now TO coxql*i:r kcoism 



Know thyself, and thou shalt 
know the non -self and the I.ord of all. 
What is my cy^o? -Is it my hand, or 
foot, or flesh, or blood, or muscle, or 
tendons? ronder deeply, and thou shalt 
know that there is no such thinj^ <is i’. 
An analysis of the shows that the 
ultimate substance is God, When 
egoism drops away, Divinity manifests 
itself. 

Tiik calf bellows "Hamma or ^AhauC 
(1). Now look at the troubles caused 
by this its Ahatukar which says ‘I,’ ‘T. 
In the first place, when grown up 
it is yoked to the plough. It works 
from dawn to. eve alike in sun 
and rain. It may be killed by 
the butcher. Its fleshy is eaten. 
Its skill is tanned into hide and made 


The moral is that JZ///'// is within the 
reach of him aloiie, who has learnt the 
lesson of complete' self-abnegation, per- 
fect forgetfulness of .self 

It also teach.-s that unless the vital 
parts (entrails t)f the calf) arc struck, 
Aham (l-ncss) can hardly be got rid of 
One scarcely says, ‘Tuhum’ (Thou) or 
inclines spirit-wards until one is cut to 
the (jiiick, /. c, loses riches, sons, aiul the 
like. lueii uhen struck by such 
severe blows, the ‘I'liou-ncss' may or 
ina\' not come to replace the *l-ncHs’. 

Ai.wavs ponder within yourself in 
this wise : “ riiese family concerns arc not 
mine, they arc God's and I am His servant. 

I am here to olx'y His wishes." When 
this idea becomes’ firm, there remains 
nothing which a man may call his own' 


into shoe*. Drums are also made with 
it, which arc mercilessly beaten some- 
times with the hand and at others 
the drulhAttek. It is only when put 
of entrails ar0 made stringji for the 
bom fmd fot canilng cotton that the 
pon^ arf j^pver* 


mM 
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WllKN shall I be free? — When the ' 
has vanished. ‘I and mine’ — is ignorance ; 
‘Thou and Thine’— is true knowledge. 
TIjc true dcvotae^il ways says, ‘O Loi-d, 
Thdii art the doer Tlipu docst 

everjahtng. I am only a machine. 1 do 
whatever Thou mkest me to do. Ami all 
tiusis Thy jj^lory^. TSiahome and family 
are TWnc and iio^fne ; I have only the 
to ai <»daincsl'. 
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VKRV individual is a seeming 
mass of changes. His body is 

changing every minute ; so is his mind. 
Is he then a mass of never ceasing 
change and nothing more, or, is there in 
him something permanent? The monis- 
tic Vedanta affirms, that l)e)a)nd both tlie 
body and the mind, is the Self, which, it 
sa)-s, never changes. 

The Self, according to the Vedanta, 
is the real individual and the individual 
that changes is only apparent. The 
aj)parent individual, which is eternally 
chajiging, is in reality the unchanging 
Self, but, through ignorance, forgeting 
his real nature and thinking himself 
to be changing, he finds himself to 
be such. It is possible for him to give 
up this ignorance and be cstablishetl in 
his real nature of unchange. This is the 
Vedantic doctrine of Self-realization. 

Forms and finites are subject to 
change. The Self, being be)'ond change, 
is not a form and not finite ; therefore, 
Self-realization is equivalent to the 
reaching of a positive state of formless 
Infinity. 

Man is a finite individual, because he, 
through ignorance, thinks himself finite.* 
Let him think the opposite way, that he 
is not finite, and infinite he will be. This 
is the “not this, not this,” method of the 
Jnana Yogin, who, convinced from the 
very first of the apparentness of the 
finite individuality and the reality of the 
Self, breaks his connection with all forms 


— tearing himself off from the gross, the 
fine, the finest, till there remain none to 
limit him, — by the sheer force of the 
conviction and the thought, “1 am He,- 
the formless Infinite” and tries to stand 
alone in his infinite nature. 

To follow this method, it is necessary 
to possess an intensely strong power of 
thought, which .seems to be the lot of a 
few. To the many the help of some form 
or other is needful to reach the goal. 

Every individual, every form is in real- 
ity the Self. The Self is the substratum 
of all things. The Self is the clay, the 
sub.stancc,out of which the infinite variety 
of earthenware, the forms, are fashi<)ned. 
When a form is broken, its substance 
remains, as when the form, an earthen 
jar, is broken, its constituent, a lump of 
earth, remains. Iwcjl .so, when the mind 
is concentrated on a form with the view 
of catching a glimpse, as it were, of its 
substance — the Self, and, when the con- 
centration becomes sufiicicntly deep and 
long, the form merges into the h'ormle.ss, 
aiivl vanishc.s, and its substance, the 
substratum of all forms, the Self, is 
1 cal i zed. 

This e.xplahis the free u.se of fonn.s, 
images &c., in certain forms of religion. 

tTic end^ is the realization of the Sc'- 
and the form stands only as a mean 
thereof. The form has to be merge 
into the Formless, the finite has to b 
idealized into the Infinite. Forms, use 
with this end always in view, ar 
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positively beneficial and arc absolutely 
necessary in many cases. The fanatical 
iconoclast ini^^ht feel himself justified in 
dcmolishiu'^ them root and branch, but 
not the balanced philosopher. 

If, on the other hand, the end is lost 
si^ht of, the form is looked upon and 
used as form onl)', instead of as a symbol 
of the Self for the time bcin^, the 
spiritual aspirant is misled, and in vain 
looks for the infinite Self in a finite 
trille. 

In sinkiiv^ the form into the Formless, 
the method is to take the form and to 
deny its appearance assuchand superpose 
U[)on it one’s idea of the Formic ;s. The 
form becomes, so to speak, the centre, to 
which the ideas of the Formless are 
made to converj^e. For this purpose, 
any form may be chosen and success 
in Self-realization will depend on the 
strength of the mind to concentrate it- 
self and to tlevelop and mature its 
conceptions of the Self and its earnest 
eagerness to find those conceptions 
actualised in the Conn ; in other words, as 
higher and higher conceptions of the 
Self present themselves, to fit the form to 
those conceptions, till at ^^lst the highest 
of them is reached and the form is 
attenuated to the finest, to melt into 
nothingness and leave the full view of 
the Self unobstructed. 

Lift the veil of ignorance off from one 
point, it will be lifted from all. 

There is besides, the action the 
form, independent of the mind which 
tries to idealize it. True, any form, 
idealized, leads to the Self (Patanjali, 1 , 
39); still some, on account of their 
different constitutions, make the task 
easier than others^ The forms, that aie 
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nearest the Self, the r./Z/r 7< ones, if 
chosen for ot)ncentration, can be expect- 
ed to bring about the realization moi'c 
easily than the tainasic ones that are 
faithest from IF. Hence the form 
of some holy person, of some saint who 
is known to be highly spiritual, is en- 
joined for concentration (Patanjali, I, 37). 
To those who believe in a rersonal GikI, 
who “manifests himself whenever virtue 
subsides and wickedness [)rcvails,'’ His 
incarnate ft)rins are the most sathfu'. 

1 his is why Sri Rama, Sri Krishna 
and other great men, regarded as incar- 
nations of the Supieme Deity in India, 
are worshipped as the fs/Ua, the chosen 
ideal, of their devotees. 

Ikit the Sruti is careful to give the 
warning, “He who worships another gvxl, 
thinking that the god is differcnl from 
his Self, knows not.” (Hrih; Up. Ch. I, 
IV. to). 

S. 

Idol is Eidolon^ a thing seen, a symbol. 

It not God, but a Symbol of God; and 
perha[)s one may question whether any 
the most benighted mortal ever lo(jk it 
for more than a .Symbol. I fancy, he did 
not think that the po«jr image his own 
hands had made uuis (iod ; but that (Jod 
was emblemed b)' it, that God was in it 
some way or other. And now in this sense, 
one may ask, is not all worship what- 
.soevera worshij) by Symbols, by eidola, 
or things seen ? Whether seen, rendered 
visible as an image or picture to the 
bodily eye ; or visible only to the inward 
eye, to the imiiginalion, to the intellect : 
this makes a suiKTficial, but no substan- 
tial difference. It is still a 'I’hiiig Seen, 
significant of Godhead ; an Idol. — CarlyU, 
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NKWINTEKPRETATIONS OF NATIVE LIFE IN IN DIA 

Siafrr .Xiin tVit t'xjirxt h'rturv in Kutflttml. ytrrn ttl thr S'Mttmr ('lnh, Limdon. (frtnhrr 2 'Jh/J, lOiM) 


H ave any of US thought how much 
our work has gained from being 
done in a place where we were thoroughly 
at home ? 

Do we know what it is to escape from 
the hour, or the da)’, or the week, of 
patient toil to the edge of some lake or 
the heart of some wood ? Have wc 
stood and listened to the wind amongst 
the winter branches, or rustling the dead 
leaves, calling and calling to us with the 
voices of our childhood, stirring dim 
depths in us, lifting us to the innermost 
heights of Qur own being, filling us with 
an infinite love, an infinite courage, an 
immeasurable hope ? 

Have we ever realised how intimate is 
theconnection between the great interests 
of our life — whatever they be, house- 
keeping, teaching, collecting wild flowers, 
deep intellectual research, -^and the love 
of our country?— the feeling of being at 
home, amongst our own jxjople? No 
matter whether our life be comedy or 
tragedy ralwa)'s our own. I remember 
last Good Friday standing in a church 
in the extreme West, listening to the 
Rqjroaches. The day was cold and dark, 
and the words fell like sobs. “My people,* 
My people, what have I done unto Thee? 
Wherein have 1 wearied thee?” In that 
supreme pathos it was people”, 

there was no breaking of the bond. 

I would say that there is no ix)ssibility 
of true work, no shadow of a possibility 


of a great life, where there is not tlii: 
sense of union, with the place and tin 
people amongst whom we find ourselves 
If you answer that the great majorit)' o 
men at least, in England to-day, nn 
working at tasks which the\' hate anci 
despise, I can only say that there is m 
surer sign of the fatal danger which 
assails our national life, and if \-ou will 
give me the opportunity I think I .shall 
easil)’ make good that statement. 

lUit all this docs not mean that we 
must stay in the place where we were 
born. What happens when the call comes 
to the individual, to leave the old groii|) 
cuicl go out and found a new family or 
a new house? The indispensable condi- 
tion of adding hanncnrioiis natures, well- 
devcloj>ed and proportioned individuals, 
to the world, is that two people shall 
Conceive such an affection for each other 
that it cancels ,^dl dififercnce of associa- 
tion. The time when the\’ had not met 
inii. t seem a blank to them, or onJy 
significant because that meeting throws 
light upon it. Probably both see 
qualities in the other that none else can 
see in either. That matters nothing. t 
mayjpeall illusion. Only, the illusion mu.>- 
be there. And in some extraordinai ^ 
way we find that if it is not there, and f 
it is not perfect, we can read the ft 
that, of two people, one was bondsman t 
the other, and not the free and joyoi 
comrade, not only in tlieir U\es to-da) 
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ami in a home* that misses the note of 
l>erfect joy, but long long hence, in the 
character of .so4ne old man or woman 
whose nature has always carried an 
inheritance of war within itself. 

If this emotion is .so necessary in 
order to pre.sctwe the unity of life through 
the alliance of a bride and bridegro )in 
who were b)m in the same street, if its 
absence be fraught with such danger to 
more than the two people themselves, 
let us think how much .more im- 
perative it must be to the man who i.s 
called from ICngland to India to do his 
work. 

What a little thing it would bo to an)’ of 
us to die for one wht)m we really loved ! 
Teihaps indeed we do not reall\' love, to 
our deepest, till we have leaint that to 
l>e called to do so would be supreme 
beatitude. It is such love a.s this that 
makes it pos.sible to live and do great 
service. It is such a falling-in-love that 
India demands of Knglish men and 
women who go to her to work. It 
matters liltle what the conscious c.xplana- 
tion may be, — ^a civil service appoint- 
ment, a place in the arm)', the cause of 
religion, of education, of the people. 
Call it what we may, if we go with con- 
tanpt, with hatred, with rebellion, we 
become degraded, as well as ridiculous ; 
if we go with love, with the love that 
greets the brown of a cottage-roof against 
the sky, the curve of a palm, the sight 
of a cooking-pot, the tinkle of an a^fklct 
with a thrill of recognition, that desires 
the good of India as we de.sire the gotxi 
of our own children, to tran.scend our 
own, that India be stimulated into .self- 
activity by us, if we go with this love, 
then we build up tlie English Empire by 


.sure way.s, and along main lines, whether 
we imagine our.^clvcs lo be serving 
England or India oi' lliim.mitv. 1''i>r 
the love of ICngkind aiul India aic one, 
but no love ever seeks its own. 

Througlunit what I '.a)' l«)-night I am 
speaking in the intco'sts of Englaiul, as 
an English woman ;moio, what I s.iy 
would be endorsed by all iho-ic highest 
officials who are faithful to the trust of 
their country’s interest committed to them. 

I'or llie man who regards the CJueen’s 
cause is he who w ill impoveiish himself 
to distribute bicad in lime of famine, 
and the man who h.itcs and despises is 
tile mail w Im will sellishiv' exploit a 
.subject people. I believe I .im right in 
saying that the ^upll•me gosermneut is 
well aware that under the nam(.*of r.ue- 
prcslige much ma)’ be iuehided which 
docs an\ thing but add to the ijrcstigc 
of our race. 

The fact is, uiuler the teriible over- 
organ isattou and over-central i.satiou of 
modern hfe, there lurks an appall- 
ing <langer (T vulgaiity. We are 
succumbing lo a horiiblc scepticism, 
llow' arc mothers who have never 
seen tiic inside of anything but 
beautiful English homes, or luxmious 
travelling-restirls, how' are these to know 
that there was no noble possibility Ijc- 
fore the knight-errant ot old that is not 
doubled and trebled for their own lx))s? 
How arc they to guess that the English 
race has to struggle with problems of 
doing and undiung to-day, that no race 
ha.s ever faced in the history of the 
world? How can ihey lay upon their 
sons that charge of reverence ami love 
and Wief in the spiritual po.ssihilities o( 
life, that is ueccsbary to make llic name 
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(,r our country stnncl In history ns Shakes- 
pcrc dreamt of it 

Till.', hiipry hrcLul (it man. this little worhl, 

Tljis j)i colons sloiie set In the sliver sea, 

This blesscfl plot, this earth, tills realm, this Eiiij- 
land, 

'I'liis nurse, this tociniip^ womb of royal kings, 
Uonownetl for their <iee<ls as far from home, 

As is the sepniehre in stublMjrn Jewry 
Of the worhl’s ransom, hlessctl Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world 

Atul )-et, thouj^h we know it not, tlie 
voices of the ^ods are all about the 
work! to-clax*. The calls to self-sacrifice 
are ^i,Meater, the ways of self-sacrifice are 
a thousandfold more, and mail)’ thousand- 
fold deeper, than ever before. VVe are 
mistaken when we think that the clarion 
of war is the only sound that calls us to 
the rij^dit of .strut(gling and dying for our 
countiy. The churchbells of the British 
lieacc ring a far surer summons. There 
was no greatness, no courage, no divine 
self-cfiTacement, open to our fathers, of 
which infinitely more is not the right of 
their sons to-da)'. The words “British 
Kmfu're" mean neither more Dor less 
than the British opportunity to choose 
the noblest part ever pla)’ed in the great 
drama of the world, or refusing, to fail 
utterly, and mlserabl)', and brutally, as 
no nation ever failed before. 

It has been a long preamble, and I am 
anxious to do justice to the diflficulties 
that may present themselves to an un- 
trained boy, sincerely desirous of doing 
the right thing, landing in India, to ful- 
fil the duties of an appointment, without 
either a store of cultyre, or a disciplined 
imagination, or a wealth of rightly 
directed feeling. 

I quite see how im|)ossible it will look 


hy-, 

to him that people who live ftii 
startling simplicity, who sit on bat loom 
and use in eating neither knm nor 
forks nor tabledincn, are really ’|x ,on.s 
of a deeper and more developed c vilj. 
sation than his own. 

The same difficulty, begin to say the 
scholars, faced the officers of Marcus 
Aurelius when they battled, on the’ 
frontiers of the Empire, against the 
merchant-peoples of the North. 

It is no credit of mine that I have 
been so fortunate as to escape this dif. 
ficulty. I went out to India nearly three 
)'ears ago, and was there some eighteen 
months. I went at the call of an English 
woman, who felt that no sufficiently 
national attempt had yet been made, for 
the education of Indian girls. After 
.s[)cnding sometime with her, I was to be 
free to take my own way of studying my 
problem. When I tell you what were 
my preconceptions of how I was to do 
this, I fear )’ou will be much amused. 1 
was not going for' the sake of “the 
Higher” or literar\% but for what we here 
have alwax's called the /u'ci/ Education, 
beginning with the manual and practi- 
cal aspects of development, and pass- 
ing on to the question of definite tgchnl- 
ca? and scientific training, but always 
regarded as subordinate to the develop- 
ment of character. I knew that one must 
live with the people, and take their point 
of view, if one were ever to establish 
any sjound educational proce.ss among t 
them, using to the utmost the elemen's 
that their life might provide, and keej - 
ing the scheme in organic relation wi’ i 
these. 

This study I pictured to myself • 
taking place in mud huts, on journev 
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barefootwl acrass tke countr\\ arnon^rst 
j)et)|)le who would be completely hostile 
to my research. lUit I owed a parent 
intellectual debt to Sanskrit culture and 
MU educational task was a dcli^litful 
means for the expression of my /gratitude. 

So you sec that I was indeed nmre 
fortunate than inv)st, in the altitiulc and 
means of my entrance into Indian life. 
Wnat did I find there ? 

Instead of hostility, I found a warmth 
of welcome. 

Instead of sus[)icion, friends. 

Instead of hardships and fatigue, a 
charmin^^ home, and abundance of tlie 
finest associations. 

For ei<^ht months I lived alone with 
one servant in a real Indian house in a 
Calcutta laue. There I kept a small 
oxpcrimcutal school. About f^rty little 
-iris belonged to it and I look them in 
j.^.|.iys— four classes of two h«)iirs each. 
My knowled-c of Hen-ali bciiij; limited, 

1 was particular!)' ^lad to fall back on 
kiiidcr^artcn occupations for tlte ‘greater 
part of our class-work, and I was thus 
enabled to arrive at a clear knowled‘;c 
of the practical diflicullics and practical 
potentialities of a useful school. 

Hut this was work. The playtime of 
the day [ was allowed to .spend in a 
nci^^hbiHiring zenana, ainon^^st a y:roup 
of widow ladies with whom I had much 
in common, and Saturday and Sunday 
I reserved as holidays. I his was a 
custom that I fear my children never 
approved. I remember how the first 
Saturday morning a crowd of uproarious 
little people had gathered outside the 
door at 6 o’clock, evidently determined 
to gain admission. A workman wlio 
could speak a little English was in.side 


and be came to me, “The tjaby fiCf>ple, 
the baby |)eoplo, Mi.ss Sahib! me 
o[)cn !” 

No Hindu of any clas-N or sect or party 
ever put a hindrance in my way. VVIkmi 
they heard of any difficulty, they always 
did something towartls removing it, the 
women just as much as the men. In the 
same way, thc\' felt a curious sense of 
responsibilit)', as if I were the guest of 
the whole of our lane. rhey were 
constantly sending me food. If they 
had fruit, lhe\' woukl share it with mo. 
If I ex|x;cted guests, they wouk! [)rovide 
the repast, and 1 rarely knew even tlie 
name of the giver. 

1 need not tell \’ou that in dtteds like 
these a very sweet relationship is created. 
I need not tell )'ou that I am proud as 
well as grateful to have eaten the bread 
of a charit)’ so sweet. 

And 1 think if we go deeper into the 
reason of this ho^|)itality, we shall he 
struck by the culture that it displays. 
77tr/ thou^^ht of me ns a-student. It was 
something like the university of the 
middle ages, where the poor scholar 
naturally came upon the good-wives of 
the town for maintenance. Hut there was 
I think this difference,tluit the university 
e.stablis!'ed such a custom mainly in a 
given centre here and there, while in 
Indiii the idea of this function is familiar 
to every person and every family and 
the obligations of the university arise 
wherever there is one enquiring mind. 
Through and through the life I found 
these evidences of an ancient culture 
permeating every section of socifty, my 
only difficulty in recounting it all to you 
is in determining where to begin. 

The pica.sures of the people are such 



fnw plcnsuro.^! it ^vn^ my custom to 

suvc tiioucy h\’ nvutdiii^^' the use of cubs, 
iitnl tinvcJliiv^ in truing as much us 
];(jssil:>/c. This, of ourse, always left a 
certain amount of a local journey to be 
made on foot. So at all lujiirs of the 
day and ni^lit I would come up and 
down our narro'v little lanes and streets, 
as various errands mii^ht lead me. In 
the siinlij.^ht thc\’ would be crowded with 
])eople, and the traffic of the bullock- 
carls. In the evening, men would be 
.seated chattin;^ about their doorways or 
in the shops, or inside open windows, 
and no one even hjoked ni)’ way ; but at 
nij^ht, when one had once turned out of 
the European streets, eveiw thini^' was 
sunk in stillness and peace, so that it 
took me some time on the jouruc}' home 
to recover from the shock of^scein^ a 
drunken hji'^Iishman. In eight months 
of living in the [loorest quaiter of Hindu 
Calcutta, such a sight had been impossble. 

As one la)’ in bed however, the chanting 
of [)rayers would occasionally break 
the silence of the midnight, anti one knew 
that somew here in the di.stant streets a 
night beggar, lamp in hand, was going 
his rounds. 

I think if one must pick out .some 
feature of Indian life which more than 
any other compels this high morality 
and decorum to grow and spread,, it 
must be the study of the national epics. 

1 here are tw’o great poems, the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, which take 
a place to Hindus something like that 
of Shakespere to ourselves. Only thi.s 
is k Shakespere that every one knows, 
and a Shakespere with the sacred- 
ness of the New Testament thrown 
about it. 


A picture comes to me ofn ni<rfit 
in the Himalayas. At a turn in the 
the great trees sweep aside n Jjtt! a, 
make trxnn for a tiny hamlet at tb r 
foot. Here in the oj>cn shop of thegra i 
dealer, round a little lamp, sits a group 
of men, and amongst them is a bo^ 
reading earnestly from a book. 

. It is the Ramayana,— the tale of the 

wanderings of the heroic lovers, Sita and 
Ram. The men listen breath lc.ssl)’, 
tlu)ugh the story is familiar enough, and 
every now and then as the bo\’ ends a 
verse, they chant the refrain “To dear 
Sita’s bridegroom, great Rama, all hail !“ 
Sita is the ideal woman. A divine 
incarnation to the world of perfect wife- 
hood and perfect stain lessnc.ss. She is 
the w’oman of renunciation, not of action ; 
the saint, not the heroine. hA’cry Indian 
woman spends .S(jmc part of the day in 
the contemplation of this character. 
Probably no one passes a whole day 
with(jut taking her name. Every woman 
de.sircs to be like her. Evers' man desires 
to .see in lier the picture of his mother 
or his wife. I do not kiujw if )mju will 
.see with me the tremendous influence 
that it must have on the character and 
development of a nation, to spend a 
definiio time daily in this intense brood- 
ing over the id -al. 

It is here that I come to my great point, 
and I must make it clear from mis- 
apprehension. I shall not mean that the 
lot of the Hindu woman in her j 3 erj)etual 
struggle with jKJverty, in her social and 
industrial inefficiency, is" perfect, or per- 
fectly adapted to the modern world. Far 
from that. 

But I remember that some of the 
greatest men ami women that ever lived 
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have been born in India. I remember 
that from India emanated the onh* reli- 
jrioii that ever put the miss!onar\'-ques- 
tion on a true educational basis; I 
remember that amongst military leaders 
two thousand years ago India produced 
her Napoleon Honaparte, in Chandra- 
;jupta, the Sudra who unified a continent; 
that amongst statesmen she bore Asoka 
and Akbar ; that in science we owe 
mathematics and astronomy and geo- 
metry to her ; that in philosophy and in 
literature she has achieved the highest 
rank. 

I remember too that this greatness is 
not dead in the country. No longer ago 
than 1750 Rajah Jey Sing concliuled 
that European astronomical tables con- 
tained an error which he was able 
to correct. Subsequent science, it is 
said, stood by the Indian astronomer. 
Within the century that is leaving us 
Ram Chandra has solved, by intuitive 
methods, problems of maxiinaand minima 
hitherto unfinished, and Intlia has given 
proof lliat she can )’et add to her 
scientific laurels. 

Seeing all this, I read a message of 
great hope for humanity. Wliat may be 
the truth about the military careers of 
nations, I do not know. It may be that 
in rude activities there are periods of 
growth and flourishing and decay. Hut 
if a people fix their hope upon their own 
humanisation, it is not so. The curve of 
civilisation is infinite and spiral. The 
dominion of the human mind and spirit 
has yet to be exhausted. 

But .still — where — why — is this humani- 
sing proceis thcciscntiallifcof India, more 
than of other countries ? What diflferenti- 


ate.s the Indian training from others? 
I find one answer which outweighs all 
others in iny c.stimate. It is this. The 
special greatness of Indian life and 
chariicter depends more than on any 
other feature, on tlie place that is given 
to Woman in tlie social scheme. What ? 
you will sa\’, what about child-marriage 
and child-widowhood, and the grievances 
of woman ? I am not going to .speak 
of woman as the wife. There must be 
unhappy marriages in India as else- 
where, though I have seen none but the 
happy, and they have seemed to me to 
represent a tie more tender and intimate 
than I have often witnessed. Hut wife- 
hood in India is not woman’s central 
function. That is motherluH>d. As 
mother, ai\ Indian woman is supreme. 
The honor that a man does here by the 
simple word.s *‘my wife”, he docs better 
there by .sa\ ing “the mother of my 
children.” Sons worship their mothers 
as the ideal. Motherhotnl is the ideal 
relation to the world. Let us free our- 
selves from self-seeking as the mother 
dt^s. Let us be incapable of jealousy 
as is a mother to her child. Let us give 
to the uttermost. Let us love most those 
who need most. Let us be imdiscriinina- 
ting in our service. .Siicli is the Indian 
woman’s conccpti<>n of a pci feet life. 
Such is the moral culture with which 
she surrounds her children. (. an you ask 
what is its effect? I sat one day hi>ur 
after hour beside a l>o\' of twelve who 
was dying of i)lague. The home was of 
the poorest, a mud hut with a thatched^ 
roof. The difficult)' lay in keeping the 
patient isolated from his family. 'I herc 
was one woman who came and went 
about the bedside perpetually, in an utt.M 
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recklessness of her own safety, and at 
last 1 ventured to remonstrate, pointing 
out that my presence was of no use, if 
I could not save her this exjwsure. She 
obeyed me instantly, without a word, 
but as she went, hid her face in her veil 
crying softl)'. It was the lad’s mother. 
Of course 1 found a place where she 
could sit with his head on her feet, 
curled up behind him in comparative 
security, fanning him, and then, through 
all the hours of that hot day, till sunset 
came, I had a picture before me of per- 
fect love. “Mataji ! Mataji ! Adored 
Mother !” was the name he called her 
by. Now and then, mistaking me for 
her, he smiled hi.s perfect contentment 
into my eyes, and once he snatched at 
iny hand and carried his own to his lips. 
And this was a child of th^ Calcutta 
slums! 

Hut it is not the child only. The word 
motfter is the endless shore on which all 
Indian souls find harbour. In moments 
of great agony it is not with them, “My 
God !” but “Oh Mother !” 

A woman in the neighbourhood was 
wailing loudly in the dark, and the 
.sound disturbed one who was lying ill. 
An attendant on the sick came down 
into the woman’s hut to find her, and, 
guided by her cries, came up to her 
quietly and put an arm abtjut her. The 
wailing ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun, and she fell back with long sobs; 
“you arc my mother V' w as all that she 
could sa)'. 

If the word ‘God’ meant as much to us 
as “Mother” to this bereaved .soul, what 
might we not reach ? And to many in 
India it is so. The two ideas are one. 


-'V 

Life with all its inexplicable torture and 
its passing gleam.s of joy is but the play 
of the Divine Motherhood of the Uni- 
verse, with Her children. .If we car, 
understand this, all happenings will lie- 
come alike fortunate. We must cea.se to 
discriminate. And .so in every temple 
dedicated to this idea, the visitor enters 
with the prayer: 

Thou, — the Giver of all ble.ssings, 
Thou, — the Giver of all desires, 

Thou, — the Giver of all good. 

To Thee our salutation, Thee wc salute, 
Thee we salute. Thee we salute. 

Thou terrible dark Night ! 

Thou, the Night of delusion 1 
Thou, the Night of Death ! 

To Thee our salutation, — Thee we 
.salute, Thee we salute, Thee we salute. 

And this rises up daily from end to 
end of the country together with that 
other prayer to the Soul of the Universe 
which to me seems the most beautiful 
in any language. 

From the Unreal lead us to the Real, 
From Darkness lead us unto Light, 
From Death lead us to Immortality, 
Reach us through and through ourselves. 
And ever more protect us — O Thou 
Terrible I 

From ignorance, by Thy sweet com- 
passionate face. 


Him the Hrahman conquers, wh«- 
thinks that he is separate from the Brab 
man ; him the Kshattriya conquers, wh- 
think.s that he is diflferent from th 
K.shattriya ; for him the universe has n 
fears, who knows that with the infinit 
universe he is one. 
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e AUTAMf : Her benevolence is 
specially praised in the Pali 
Scriptures. She was the chief of five 
hundred maids in a merchant’s house- 
hold. Once at the commencement of 
the rainy season she saw five hundred 
Buddhist monks ramblin^^ in the city. 
She asked what they wanted. They 
replied that it was hard and troublesome 
to live in moist caves in the rains, 
so they came to see if any one would 
take the trouble of building a shed for 
them for the season either within or in 
the outskirts of the city. Gautami 
enquired if their wish had met with 
success. They replied in the nei^ative. 
She invited them all to have the next 
morning viksha (alms) from her. She then 
gathered together her five hundred com- 
panions and addre.ssed them thus, “Dear 
Comrades! Do you like to live in servi- 
tude for the rest of your lives or do you 
aspire to gain happine.ss by becoming 
free from the chains of thraldom.” They 
of course wished for the latter. She said 
“Then, each of you ask your hus- 
band to build a hut for each of these five 
hundred religious mendicants.” They 
agreed. The huts were built and the 
monks were comfortably housed for 
three months, and good arrangements 
were made for their board. 

(12) KSHEMA— II : She was a 
Vikshuni. Her nanfie is also found in 
the Pali* Scriptures. She lived a life of 


pious charity and good works and also 
studied Buddhistic sacred writings. 

(13) RUKMAVATl: Her history 
is found recorded in \}^tAxmdkaHaKalpa^ 
lata, Pallab 51. This noble lady lived 
in Upalavati city. She alwfiys used to 
help the poor of her neighbourhood by 
providing them with money, clothing 
and food. She was unique in her days 
for kindness and good works. One act 
of her wonderful kindness and self- 
sacrifice is too grand to be passed over. 
Once she saw a miserable famished 
woman desperate with hunger was 
trying to tear open her newl)'-born 
babe with her finger nails. What a 
horrible sight! A mother trying to devour 
her own child I Rukmavati, the personi- 
fied mercy, was touched to the core of 
her heart. She must appease the mother's 
hunger or the child would be killed. If 
she snatched the child away and fled • 
the mother would die of hunger. If she 
went to fetch food for her the child 
would be killed. What was slie to do? 
Without finding any solution she cut off 
her fleshy breast with a sharp knife and 
gave it to the hungry woman to cat and 
thus saved both the lives! This happen- 
ed in the life-time of Buddha. 

(14-18) UTPALVARNA, SAKfT A, 
BHADRAKAPILANI, KlSii \ 

GOTAMI, and MOTHER 
LAKA; These Buddhist laeJu 
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Madhyamika Sutras to acquire knowl- 
edge of Nirvana and also fought it to 
Others. 

(19) SHARI : She was a learned and 
celebrated lady. * Her son, Ui>atishya, a 
disciple of Buddha, though himself 
famous for his learning, was known by 
the name of his mother, as Shariputra 
or soil of Shari. 

(20) M ALLIN AT HA : She was 
hijjhly educatetl, and was the 19th 
Tirthankarn (a holy being like an avatar 
who takes birth in human form for the 
saWation of mankind) of the total twenty- 
four believed in by the Jains. She was an 
A chary a. 

(21) ANULA : She was a* contem- 
jx>rary of Asoka and wife of the king 
Mahanaga. Practising the Buddhist 
religion herself in Ceylon she taught 
others its doctrmes. Slie was also noted 
as an A chary a. 

(22) DHARMADINNA: The wife 
of the banker Visakha of Rajagaha. 
One day the banker visited Buddha and 
heard a discourse from his lips on the 
sublimity of a life of holiness free from 
lust. The mind of Visakha was changed. 
He returned home with senses under 
control. His behaviour being now very 
different his wife enquired as to 
the cause of the change. “Having 
heard the doctrine of holiness from the 
Enlightened One/’ replied he, “I have 
ceased to long for worldly gratifications. 
You can take and keep all the wealth 
that I have to yourself. I will hence- 
forth look u{>on you as my mother.” 
Hearing this the lad)' asked \’isa- 


kha, “Lord, Ms doctrine, is k 
oniy for men or may women also , 
jt?” “Be/oved / VV/mt is it t/iatyou . \ ? 
Whoever observes the rule, he or 'le 
can have it,” replied the husband. Thei j- 
u[>on Dharmadinna besought the per- 
mi.ssion of her husband to become a 
nun and was received according to 
Vikshuni rules. Not long after, she by 
her great a[)plication to the observance 
of the rules attained the highest stage of 
adepts hip. 

After some time Visakha visited her 
and had most of his doubts in religious 
matters .solved by her words of wisdom. 
She answered all the questions of 
Visakha and taught him the patii to 
attain freedom from desires — the noble 
Eight-fold Path, viz., 

1. Right comprehension, 

2. Right aspiration of Love and 

Renunciation, 

3. Right words of Truth, 

4. Right actions of Compassion, 

Hone.sty and Charity, 

5. Right Livelihood without giving 

pain to others, 

6. Right Endeavour to be free from 
sinful thoughts and to be full of good 
thoughts, 

7. Right Mindfulnc-ss in the analysis 

of all phenomena, 

8. Right Peace of mind or concentra- 
tion. 

Instances could be multiplied from 
various sources, of Indian women of th ‘ 
past, famous for their learning, benev 
lence, kindness and stainless charactc , 
reaching the highest stage of spiritual!' 
iby dint of perseverance and hard Tapa 
I must close this paper here which 
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already ran taa great length, hoping that 
my readers will take the lesson to 
luart that if they ever wish to gain 
material and spiritual prosperity they 
must follow in the foot-steps of their 
forefathers, educate women, and treat 
tliem as their equals in every way. The 
above instancc.s unmistakably show tliat 
the present condition of our women is 
due not to any lack of ability in them 
but because they do not receive that 
sympathy and faitli from the other se.K 
which they should. Given fair field and 
no favour, they come out as bright and 
brilliant as their brothers, h'.ven now 
thj.igh labouring under agelong dis- 


THE KINGDOM 

N(^E upon a tune kin^Januka passed 
the s<;ntuncc of binishmeiU U[K)n a 

biMliMi m convict. I'lic Hraliinjin confessed 
Ills cnnij und said that h^2 fully deserved the 
punishment pasr^ed upon him. “Bui”, said 
he, “I cannot leave your kingdom, G gre.il 
king, unless I know how far it extends. 
Please therefore tell m : h )W I should know 
the boundary of your kingdom.” 'I'ld-s (jues- 
tion, apparently so simple, set the king think- 
ing. After rein lining in deep contemplation 
for some time lie softly replied, “Your ques- 
tion, O good Brahman, has opened my eyes. 
The kingdom over which I rule, belonged to 
my forefathers who claimed its ownership 
ju.st as I do now. But where are they now ? 
They have alt passed away, but t e kingdom 
remains the same. How can I say, then, 
lh.it it belongs to me ? With my death the 
kingdom wiU not Vanish, bu| my sense of 


fidvnntnge-i, tnniiy who have been given 
the opportunity have made their mark in 
the m>rl(l as editors, lecturers, [Kiets, 
writers, professors, religious teachers, K’C. 
Kdiicate them aiul place the ideal of 
Indian womanhood Imforc them, they 
will grow up to it ; and the regeneration 
of the ancient land of the Rishis will not 
be far off. 

m urn vifa qit 

“He who beholds the One equally 
present in all alike, he does not pla\- the 
self against the self and thus gains the 
highest goal.” * 

VlkAJANANDA. 


OF JANAKA 

ownership will uudoulilfiUy cease lor e\t r. 
Keg udmg my \nn\y in llus lighi, 1 do not see 
h(MV I c.m c.dl il my own. Who knows ihat 
the m ileeiilei which compose il do uol con- 
sider thc'inselves mislers ofil? Aftei luy 
d -• nil d >g> and jack.ils will fci'd u[>ou if. I 
thus distinctly see lh.it the body is not my 
own. How can I then be ihe owner of filings 
which I possess and enjoy with fins body? 
It was out of ignorance, O good Bnihmun, 
tint I ordered your exile. Milhil.i does not 
belong to me any more tlum die sky lielongs 
to a particular iiulividuid of the woild. Idle 
in Mithila in perfect peace as Imig as you 
will.” 

VlRAJANANOA. 

Fear and courage, hatred and love, 
despair and l»oi)c, and all that fetter the 
self originate from the sense of pos v 

ston. 
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'Vo the PnibiuUlhii Uhiiraui, 

Sir, 

May I request \aju or any one of 
^oir worthy reader'* Uindl)' to remove 
a few d )iibts tliroLi'^h the inediuiu of 
your most valuable aiul hiy;hly esteemed 
j<ninial : — 

VVliat takes place when a man dies? 
Both ihe internal as well as the external 
orq«ins of a body are matter, and, as declar- 
ed by Sri Swami Vivekanandaji Maharaj 
in his various lectures, so are the mind, the 
intellect, egoism &c,.thou<^h of a finer form. 
All this must obviousls' remain here when 
a man dies. Then what is the change 
which takes place by death ? The answer 
will naturally follow : The soul — or the 
conscious ruler of the body flits aw^ay, 
with, of course the resultant effect of all 
the good and bad deeds, it (the soul) 
has done during the past. This resultant 
effect will direct it (the soul) to where it 
has to go and take a new body. Now 
this soul is declared as eternal ; I admit 
it, but then it did not have any beginning 
and consequently it must not have any 
end, that is to say, the soul has been taking 
bodies after bodies from infinity and 
shall do the same till infinity. Where is 
salvation then ? 

Again if there is any salvation at all, 
what is it? If you believe that this soul 
is the same as the Soul of all souls — the 
Great God Himself who takes body 
after body ad infinitum, then the ques- 
tion is why it is so and what necessity 
the Great soul has to assume diverse 


forms first, and then try for salvation. 
And wdiat is salvation to Him? He 
does not require freedom, He is always 
free. If on the other hand you say this 
human soul is and parcel of the 

Great Soul, it emanates from Him and 
goes back to Him after com[fleting a 
circle ora series of circles, then w'hat gave 
him the first birth ? It simply emanated 
from God and had no past actions. If 
you say the Great Soul first gave bodies 
to so many souls living in this ocean of 
world at present, then the question is 
w'ere those bodies all equally placed, that 
is, were their circumstances the same or 
different? And why? If different, and if 
not, then what made this diversity? If you 
say this difference is only an illusion — in 
reality there is no difference, then how' can 
a man be made to believe in it? Then 
again if there is no difference bctw'een 
the human .soul and the Great Soul, then 
what docs ‘a man has got freedom or 
salvation’ signify ? The soul goes back 
to the Soul, matter, whether fine or 
not, remains as matter, then what is the 
entity which feels the pleasure of gain- 
ing the freedom ? What is there in man 
which prompts him to do actions and 
con.sequently to try to attain freedom ? 
Surely the soul himself. He is the ruler 
of the body and it is he alone under 
whose orders all other entiti;:s such as 
mind, organs, &c., work. Then he alone 
is responsible for bad and good 
actions. As Swami Vivekananda says 
in one of • his lectures (The Micro- 
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co'jm: Jnana Yoga) ‘Take the ''whole 
responsibility on your own shoulders, 
know that you arc the creator of your own 
destiny. All the strength and success 
you want is within yourselves. There- 
fore make your own future. Let the 
dead past bury its dead, the whole 
infinite future is before you, and always 
remember that each work, each thought, 
each act, is laid up in store for you with 


U'7 

this hope that as thebad thoughts aiul l» a. ! 
works are ready to spring upon \ uu \\U 
tigers, so the good thoughts, gtxKl deed-, 
are ready with the power of a luuuircd 
thousand angels to defend you always 
and ever.” Then what is Advailism 
and how can the lheor\- of oneness be 
accounted for ? 

A SKKKKR AlTliU TRl Til, 


REVIEWS 


A NT AH PUR. A Bengali monthly, 
conducted solely by ladies, lulitor : 
Srimaii Hemanta Kumari Chowdhuri, 
Calcutta. 

A notice of this excellent magazine 
appeared in our issue of September 1900, 
when it was edited by the late gifted 
Vanalata Devi. We are pleased to see 
it progressing under its new editor. All 
the papers, as usual, are the productions 
of ladies, and some of them are not a 
little flattering to the ability of their 
fair writers. We wisli it all success. 

THE INDIAN LADIES’ MAGA- 
* ZINE. An English monthly, 
edited by Mrs, Kamala SathtanadhaJi, 
Madras. 

The paper is “conducted in the hitcrests 
of the women of India.” Judging from 
the contents of the last ten months (for it 
is not any older) ^''e have no hesitation in 
.saying that it is one of our best monthlies. 
The chief contributors are ladies. East- 
ern and Western. Illustrations, mostly 
of women, short original poems and 
stories, interesting news and notes, 
studies of ideal women and papers on 
general education form its standard 
bill of fare. Its pages are replete with 


much that is th JUghlful and \aluable. 

We hope it will have a long career of 
usefulness. 

WnKN Duryodana- had set liiinself 
against Shri Krishna, and his father, his 
preceptor and his elders had all striven 
in vain to turn him from his purpose, as 
the last resort, his nv)tlK‘r (jandhari was 
.sent for ; she came into the great as- 
.semblage, and there addressed her son in 
words of I'cmoiistrance, reproof and 
counsel ; showing how in those days, 
women were really wise an<i great, that 
their counsel was highly valued, that 
their advice was rcsi)ectfully listened to 
and followed, because knowledge gave 
them the jwwer to s|>eak, and learning 
and wisdom gave them the authority to 
pronounce their opinion. And educated 
as they were, they were able to give 
wise counsel to their husbands and 
exercised their judgment as to the course 
which it was best for them to follow even 
in questions of great importance and llie 

fieedom andeducation which they enjoyed 

did not make them unfit for doing th< 

humble duties of home.— 

Ladies' Magazine, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


It takes aljouV three seconds for a 
messaj^e to from one end of the At- 
lantic cable to the other. 

It is rejxjrted from Rome, says a Paris 
telegram, that Queen Marguerite, the 
widow of King Humbert, has decided to 
take the veil. 

Mk. Uioisv has reasons to believe that 
Mr. Stead is doing his best to have India 
included in the list of countries which 
are to be Ijoncfitted by Mr. ( ecil Rhodes’ 
^^ill. 

Wk are much pleased to learn that His 
Highness the Maharaja of J la rod a has 
agreed to preside over the Industrial 
R.xhibition to be held in December next 
at .Mnnedabad. 

'I’ll K Japanese Government has intima- 
ted that teachers in Shintoism, Buddhism, 
and C hristianity may proceed to Formosa 
and travel about for evangelistic purposes 
either free of cost or at re<iuced rates. 

SoMK eighty or ninety gold coins, black 
with age, have been found in Malakand. 
An cxixirt avers that they arc Indo- 
Scythian and that the British Mu.seum 
posses.ses only one specimen like them, 

A FIRM of wine merchants in Regent 
Street, London, have ju.st received from 
the court of Chancery a cheque for £gs 
odd for goods supplied to an aristocratic 
customer in 1816, the year after the 
Rattle of Waterloo. 


Japan has taken drastic measures to 
.stop opium-smoking amongst its Chine.se 
subjects in Formo.sa and el.se where. 
Opium occupies the first place in the 
Japanese list of articles, imix)rtation of 
which is wholly prohibited. 

\Vk are glad to learn from Raj pu tana 
that certain mill owners of Ahmedabad 
have interested themselves in the famine 
orphans. An Ahmedabad mill owner 
has set a gocxl example by undertaking 
to train one hundred male and female 
orphans as mill operatives. 

Tiik Madras University has selected 
C. Ramlinga Reddy fm* the Government 
Scholarship, tenable in Knglantl by 
natives of India. I’he candidate is a 
native of the Nortli Arcot District, and 
graduated from the Madras Christian 
('ollege. It is understood that he in- 
tends joining one of the Knglish Univer- 
sities with the object of studying for the 
Hi.story TrijK>s. 

0 ___ 

Wk heartily join in the chorus of 
congratulations to England an<l our 
Sovereign on the conclusion of j>eace in 
South Africa. Our reason for rejoicing 
is that bloodshed has been arrested, 
that waste of money has been arrested, 
and that the occupations of peace may 
be expected to revive. We congratulate 
the world, or at rate civilised 

humanity, on such a result and not 
merely the power that has aggrandised 
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The Manager of this paper will be 
glad to hear of a trained Agriculturist 
who would like to give his services to 
teach poor Indian peasants better 
methods of agriculture. It is well known 
that India is an agricultural country. It 
is well known too that famine which has 
now become endemic here carries off 
more agricultural population than any 
other. One of the chief causes of this 
frightful scourge is certainly the extreme 
ignorance and un progressive ways of 
the Indian peasantry. The task is 
herculean, but shall not an effort be 
made to save them while there is hope ? 
Will not those who can help cortie to 
the rescue of their unfortunate brethren ? 
Any one in America who feels interested 
in this appeal is requested to sec, or 
correspond with, the Swami Abhcda- 
nanda, Vedanta Society, 102 East 58 
J 5 t,NwYork. 
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itself. We cannot help feelmjr, as we 
take a rciipspect of the last two )^ar» 
and a half,^that Eng^land has purchased 
iicr privilejic for a price that has indeed 
sta[^‘^ered humanit \*. — Jndian Nation, 

An association has been formed in 
Calcutta, iindcr distinj^uished auspices, 
called tl»e Ayurvedic Institute with the 
object of poinotinj^ the study of Charaka, 
Susfuta ;nd similar other works, its 
ultimate aim is the establishment of a 
college f*r teachinj; those works, and of 
a h'ispitl where patients might be treat- 
ed accoding to (diaraka's method, and 
plantin’ of a large tract of land with 
herbs i»id trees as are required to contrib- 
ute to the production of the medicines 
mentined by Charaka. Such a project 
requius lime and money, however, for 
ith a'iomplishinent; and the immediate 
end proposed is the organisation of a 
seri-^ of popular lectures on some of the 
dealt with in the medical works 
ju'^ mentioned. The project is un- 
(|ustionably one of great utility, and 
litie has to be said to recommend it. 

Though for three years after the con- 
cision of peace America held Cuba and 
ept her forces there, she was all along 
inxious, even willing, to grant her in- 
de|)endence for which she originally 
began the struggle. In February last 
year, a constitution was adopted after a 
deliberation of three months. Cuba was 
to have a republican form of Governmeiit 
with a President, Vice-President, a 
Senate and a House of Representative.s. 
The President and the Vice-President 
were elected, and 20th May was fixed 
upon as the date of final evacuation. So 
on 20th May, while tlie coronation rejof- 
cinga were going on in Madrid, the 
AmerioLn^ Gpvei^r hauled down the 
stars and tUipes with his own hand and 
.sailed for Atnerca with ail the American 
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officials, and Senor Estrada Palma waa ^ 
installed as the President of Cuba amidst 
great rejoicings ! 

Tuk abundance and variety of building 
stones available in the quarries of the 
State, have come as a surprise on the 
Mysore people; and the Superintending 
Engineer is of opinion that, probably, 
before the Palace is completed, a new 
industry will be established in My.sore, 
and that private enterprise will step in 
to trade in |>olishcd stones throughout 
Southern India. About 700 chi.sellers, 
the best to be procured inSouthem India, 
are employed, 450 of whom come from 
Chidambaram, Trichinopoly and Piidu- 
kotta, whilst most of the remainder are 
from Dharwar, Belgaum, and Kholapur 
Districts. The Executive Engineer, Mr. 
Naidu, is so enthusiastic over the 
excellecc of the work done by these men 
as to be confident that, if they were 
siinilarl)’ patronised for some time, statues 
in marble and in other stones might be 
pnxluced equal to the famous Italian 
statues. 

The following account of Professor 
J. C. Bose’s recent discourse before the 
Linnaean Society is taken from Nature : — 

“In illustration of his discourse on 
Electric Response in ordinary plants 
under Mechanical Stimulus at the recent 
meeting of the Linnaean Society, Professor 
J. C. Bose performed with the aid of his 
assistant a scries of interesting experi- 
ments, sljowing electric response for 
certain portions of the plant organism. 
This proved that as concerning fatigue, 
behavioirr at high and low tcmpcratarcs, 
the efifccts produced by poisons and 



Mnn: it hetjcs, the responses are indentical 
y ’ln those hitherto held to be charac- 
teristic of muscle and nerve and of the 
sensitive plants. The lecturer drew the 
fijial conclusion that the underlying 
phenomena of life are the same in both 
animals and plants, and that the elec- 
trical responses which he had demon- 
strated are but the common physiological 
expression of these”. 

Tins world is surrounded by an ocean 
of atmospheric air, fifty miles or more in 
depth, down at the bottom of which the 
a/fairs of men are transacted. This 
atmospheric ocean is permeated by an 
atmosphere of thought, thicker in some 
places, but equally as extensive. Within 
tfiis universal tliouglit world are ail 
conceivable thoughts. None are old, 
none are new, ail are perennial. Within 
this domain time counts for naught. 
When we arc done with a thought we 
let it go, and it flies back to the thought 
world, thence to be drawn down and re- 
used time and again by ourselves or 
oiher thinkers. When we wish a new 
thought we can have it, for they are all 
there and all are free. All we have to 
do is to call for them aright, and therein 
lies the trouble, for few of us know how 
U'w have been taught to concentrate 
ihcir thought energy. When we want a 
r^articular thought a thousand of its 
companions crowd in with it, and some- 
times crowd it entirely out. When we 
think of one bec^ a whole swarm enters 
our mind, but if you will insist and keep 
to it you can soon shut off the common 
h<?rd of vagrant thoughts clamoviriug for 
amission.— Fidan/ist, 


American 
accounts of tl>e a 

Albert dc Sarak aitas Count \Sariik 
Das, Doctor of medidne ank General 
Inspector of the Supreme Esoteric 
Council of Thibet. Count dc tj)as is said 
to have been born in Thibet find to be 
descended from a noble Freiidi family. 
He is described as an “Occjltist and 
adcjit, a professor of the mystic and the 
sixth sense.” 

Thibet continues to be the m)tholi^- 
ical milch cow of mysticism. Milk it 
for any mystery \ou like and yq have 
it ‘take’. Many years ago, a alued 
servant of our Government, Rai Baadur 
.Sarat C. Das went to Thibet. W arc 
not aware if became across any othe 
mystic schools of which it is suppled 
to be full, or met this Count, wh^e 
name is somewhat similar to his. 

Mysticism is growing like mushroois 
in America. Her virgin soil seems % 
take anything. It is difficult to say who 
:he result of this wild rampant growt* 
%iil be. But it behoves the leaders ot 
tliought to exercise a healthy check iq> 
on it. We do not know whether to be 
amused or sorry at the attitude taken 
by one of our New Thought • friends 
towards the woivlers wrought by the 
above mentioned Franco-Thibetan 
Count. It shows that in spite of thc^ 
tall talk about spiritual matters, the 
Inception spiritual is far from clear. 
The love of power and notoriety ha.s 
only taken a spiritual direction. The 
spiritual are unassuming, unobtrusive;^ 
non.re.sisting, quiet and . Self-sufficient; 
Spirituality docs not blase »w>r *rdskf* 
It is like the fuel of wfilbM 
tiblc ctemeotji have burnt out. 
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OUK beloved Swamiji entered Maki\ 
Sajnad/it on Friday night, the 4th of 
July, at the Math, Belur. On tliat 
morning, he meditated for mc^re than two 
iu)urs. During the day, he held a class 
on Fanini Grammar for about three hours, 
and remarked how much better he was 
feeling. In the afternoon he took a 
short walk. In the evening, he went to 
liis own room ; a Jlrahmacharin was 
in attendance. lie took his beads and 
did japam and directed the Hrahma- 
charin to sit outside and do likewise. 
About 45 minutes later he called the 
brahinacharin in, asked him to fan 
his head and then went to sleep. At 
about nine, he gave a sudden start 
and then drew two long breaths. The 
lhahmacharin, unable to understand 
what the matter was, immediately 
called an aged Sannyasin, who, on 
coming, felt for his pulse but found it 
stopped. 

At first, it was taken to l^e a Samddhi 
and a brother repeated the name of the 
Master in his ear. Seeing no sign of 
return of life however, a doctor was 
called in, who tried to induce breath 
artificially, but without success. The 
ne.xt day, Swamiji’s body was cremated 
under a Bel tree on the Ganges, in the 
Math grounds. 


IN MEMORIAM: 

SWAM V I VKK A X A X DA, 

Ncntls Mis tojiclu*rs unt<» 

To overy cliiiu*. and ovory rm'o of moii. 

Willi revelations rttte*! to their f'rowth. 

And shape of mind, nor j^ives the reafrn of Tnilh, 
Into the seltisli rule of <»n<‘ sole nwi* 

Therefore, each form of Nsorsi ip that hath Hwayd 
The life of man, and j,Mven if to j'rasp 
The mnsterdci^y' of kiiowled^fe — reverenee - 
Infolds Home jicrms of ju;<M>diiesN and of nirld 

— .Iamkk llt’SNKI.i, Kowki.i. 

B y THK death of Swami Vivi^ka 
nanda, we have lost a dear fricjul, 
and suffered an irrcpara))le loss. Me 
is best reincmbcretl by us, as having been 
“the greatest figure in the Parliament of 
Religions” held at C hicago in /bgj. 
where he addressed crowfled audiences, 
the quality of his teaching and ln\ 
unaffected elociuence winning a most 
sympathetic hearing. He had a vivul, 
eager personality, singularly magnetic, 
persuasive and enthusiastic. He was 
no mere visionary .mcluaite of the 
Himalayas, giving out the truths of 
Indian philoso[)hy. C^n the contrar)', he 
was a man born with perfectl) developed 
spiritual sense, discerning spiritual truths 
without effort : calm and steadfast, giving 
forth power from the spiritual centre 
within, and living for the advancement 
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nf his race : a true lover of his fellow-men, 
devoting his energies in trying to rouse 
them to their true selves, Content 
to use up his gifts and talents for their 
benefit. Clad in his habit of red or ochre, 
did this Indian Sannyasin standing 
upon all sorts of platforms, in all 
manner (jf places, with a strong beauti- 
ful voice expound the philosophy of 
Vedanta. Again and again in his lec- 
tures did he recur to the central idea of 
Advaita, the One in everything, the 
potential divinity in all. Gifted with an 
uriginal out-look upon life, he displayed 
that fervour and vigour that one a-ssoci- 
ate^ with monks, who have for centuries 
held to their spirituality with a power 
and stanchness unrivalled in worldly 
affairs. 

He was widely travelled : he preached 
Vedanta from New York to Chicago: 
from Boston to California. Hitting 
through London, Paris and other cities, 
he passed though the vain show, as if 
unconscious of it, except, occasionally to 
hurl at his listeners a vehement denuncia- 
tion of the frivolity, and lack of spiritual- 
ity of the limes. S(^eaking of India to 
Western people, his voice would drop, a 
wonderful smile would overspread his 
countenance, as he lovingly related the 
manneis, customs, and characteristics of 
his beloved • count ry-men and women. 
What charming Indian legends and tales 
he could tt‘ll, delighting and enthralling 
the luMrts ol hi'j hearers, betraying the 
sympathy and yearning he felt for his 
race, feeling the pulsation of their hidden 
'.ife, touching m, tenderly on their little 
idiosyncrasies of temperament and cus- 
tx>m. 

He has gone from amongst us, he 


who was instinct with so much inspira- 
tion, and who had in him so much of 
the seer of these latter days. His 
teachings have become an abiding 
possession with us, and a strength for 
ever-more. Truly can we say with 
Carlyle — 

“We have seen gleams in the face and 
eyes of the man that have let you look 
into a higher country.” 

The Swami had but scant sympathy 
with iconoclasts, for as he wisely re- 
marked, — “The true philosopher strives 
to destroy nothing, but to help all.” 

I shall close this humble but heartfedt 
tribute as I opened it with some more 
lines from Lowell, the sentiments therein 
expressed so aptly applying to the 
tender-hearted character of our late 
revered teacher. 

‘•A»he foresaw how all tliinjfs false should ciuml»le 
llcforc the free, uplifted soul of man : 

And when he was made full to ( ver-lhnMm* 

With all the loveliness of heaven and oavih 
Out rushed his .sonj,% like molten' non '4lowin'.( 

To .^how (iixl sitting" ]>y tin* hnmhiest health 
With calmest courage he was ever ready 
To teach that action w..s the tiulh of tliou^fht. 

And, with strong; arm and purpose linn and stendy, 
An auelior for the driftin;' woild he wroui^iit. 

So <lid ho make the meanest man partaker 
Of all Ins brother-Koda unto him ]^^ave. 

A Wf.stern Disci it. k. 

* 

m « 

As we go to press we receive the 
distressing news that Swami Vivekananda 
is no more. Ramakrishna made no 
formal chelds or disciples. He was never 
willing to accept the responsibilities of a 
^uru. -But he had a great affection for 
the young man who came to be after- 
wards known as Swami Vivekananda, 
The Saint early saw the spiritual 
potentialities of the ingenuous youth, and 
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his anticipations were realised. Viveka- 
nanda more quickly assimilated and was 
more deeply inspired by the teaching of 
the seer whom he accepted as master 
and exemplar^ than almost any body 
else. He gave formal and systematic 
expression to that teaching in Bengalee 
and English and propagated it far and 
wide. His work was done. Loved of 
the gods he died early, but his was a 
crowded hour of glorious life. Released 
from the turmoil of this world, let him 
rest in the blessed company of his 
master and inspire the fellow-workers he 
leaves behind. — The Indian Aatton^ 
Calcutta, July 7. 

* 

« « 

It is with great regret that we announce 
the death of Swami Vivekananda. 
The news every where will be received 
with feelings of deep regret and sorrow. 
In him w^e have lost not only one of the 
most popular Vedantists, but a patriot 
whose heart w'as full of love for mother 
India. Earnest and sincere, always trying 
to live the life of a practical Vedantist, 
full of noble emotions and thought.s, for 
the regeneration of the m<^ther country, 
his life has been cut short in the 
very prime of manhood amidst the 
great sorrow of the community at large. 
When w'e last saw him in Calcutta, he 
wasel(X]uently talking, in pure and chaste 
Hindi, which would do credit to any 
Copper Indian, about his schemes for the 
regeneration of India, his face beaming 
with enthusiasm. Who then thought that 
the end of the great man who has raised 
Hindu philosophy so much in the eyes 
of the West, who could count hundreds of 
Europeansand Americans as his disciples 
and who had by standing temptations in 


the West showed of what good stuff 
he was made, was coming so soon? 
The Swami had been ailing since some 
years past ; dyspepsia and diabetes, the 
two cursed diseases that have claimed 
such a large number of our countrymen, 
attacked him three years ago. All what 
human ingenuity could do was done. 

— The Advocate, Lucknow, July 10. 

* 

# « 

On Friday last, as already announced, 
was gathered to the shades of the Gurus 
the English educated young Indian mont* 
and preacher of philosophic Hinduism, 
who by sheer force of individuality rose by 
one leap from obscurity to renown, aiul 
whose genius secured to the mucli 
maligned faith of his fathers a high place 
in the estimation of thoughtful people 
in the West. Allowing for all that his 
detractors might say about failings in 
his character or shortcomings in his 
teachings, Swami Vivekananda was a 
truly remarkable man, a man of wonder- 
ful powers of persuasion and strength of 
will, who, with a larger experience of life 
and a deeper initiation into the realm 
of ;,pirituality, might have worked 
wonders in the way of rousing his 

countrymen from their comatose ct nidi t ion 

in matters religious and social if his life 
had been bpared. It is indeed a case of 
a most promising career cut short, of the 
spark of life burning out before il 
reached its fulfillment. What the Swami, 
however, achieved during his short term 
of public life was no small thing. He it 
was who more than any other scholar 
or preaclier contributed to establish the 
claim of philosophic Hinduism to respect 
ful attention and careful study among 
the i>eople of the West by stanrlmg 
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forth in their midst as a concrete and 
brilliant example of the culture produced 
by it. In his own country his genius, 
besides giving form and shape to the 
cult which deifies his revered Guru, 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramhansa, as the last 
of the Incarnations, has brought into 
being a movement of practical benevo- 
lence which reminds one of the monks 
of old who went about preaching and 
practising the gospel of service to 
humanity. The Ramakrishna Mission 
is now a well-organised institution in 
the country whose members are seen 
working quietly in famine tracts or 
plague-infected areas, bringing relief to 
the needy and succour to the distressed 
according to their humble means. The 
monasteries established by the Swamiji 
at Belur, Mayavati, and other places are 
:entres for the cultivation, by educated 
men who have renounced the world, of 
the practical religion preached by their 
^taster, of service to humanity anddevo- 
:ion to the Lord through the 

.iuru. It was Vivekananda’s genius 
:hat gave shape to this new and unique 
movement of a new school of monks in 
modern times, though perhaps the force 
:)f his revered master’s spirit was behind, 
kamakrishna was remarkable for his 
'‘'^yhigs, which have now passed into 
:urrent proverbs in the Bengali language: 
*k^ivekananda was great in action and 
organising capacity. And as men of 
fiction have to come into contact and 
friction with the world, Vivekananda had 
his critics and detractors. But although 
the universal love and admiration that 
followed his Guru was not his lot, and al- 
though judged by conventional standards 
he might be found failing here and there, 


not his severest critic could deny that 
Vivekananda was a remarkable person- 
ality and a heroic character the best of 
whose aspirations and energies were 
^ devoted not to the aggrandisement of 
self, but to the uplifting of his fallen 
countrymen. He was a little over 39 at 
death . — The Tribune, Lahore, July 10. 

• « 

Am. the different Provinces of India 
equally mourn the irreparable loss the 
country has suffered by the sudden and 
untimely death of Swami Vivekananda. 
The Madras Presidency, where the late 
Swami was most ix)pular and where one 
comes across Vivekananda Societies and 
Vivekananda Town Halls, naturally 
mourns the most. Public meetings are 
being held all over the Presidency to 
mourn the sad event which the Madrasis 
consider as a national calamity, and it is 
remarkable that even the Mahomedans 
and Christians are coming forward with 
words of sympathy and sorrow. 

Notes of grief are pouring in from 
almost all parts of the Presidency in 
prose and verse. The following is from 
Trichinopoly : 

ImraortnJ son of Ind ! I’hy lnn<l today, 

From snowy peaks of Xortliern Him to low 
Rod strand of Cotnorii. with "rjef is low ; 

And ioutl with wail resounds from sea to hay. 

Nor Ind alone thy early loss thus Ijcwail ; 
t’limes furoff where thine words did spread the li>fht 
Of lA>ve and Faith and Truth and changed to bright 
The minds in which did doubt and shadow prevail. 

The Cocanada Literary Assodation at 
a special urgent meeting recorded its 
deep regret for the sudden death of 
Swami \'ivekanancla and feels it a 
national calamity . — The Tribune, Lahore, 
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Sin UAMAKKISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

HOW TO CONQUER EOOISM— II 


So long as you say, M know’, or ’I <Vo 
not know’, you look upon yonrnelf as a 
person. 

My Divine Motlicr says : Mt is only 
when I efface all Akam (I -ness) in you 
that the Undifferentiated (My im[>crsonal 
aspect) may be realised in Sam idht^ 

Till then there is the T' in me and be* 
fore me, 

WilAT happens to a man when he is 
perfect (siddka) ? 

He becomes as soft as a Siddha (here 
is a pun on the word Suidha which 
means both boiled and perfect) potato* 
The hardness of egoism goes, 

Whkn the state of Samadhi\9^ attained 
after a process of severe struggle with 
one's own lower nature and assiduous 
application to culture for Self-knowledge, 
the ego with all its train vanishes, liut 
it is so difficult to attain Samadhi, The 
ego is so persistctit. For this reason 
alone there is the coming again and again 
into this world. 

When thejiva (individual soul) says 
*Not I, not I, but Thou, O Lord, Thou, 
Thou art the Master, I am the servant’, 
then is the end of misery, and then is 
freedom (Mukti). 

Q. Sir, why are we so bound ? Why 

cannot we see God ? 

A. Egoism is the Maya for the Jiva. 
Egoism shuts the light out. When T 


will die, all trouble will cease. If by the 
grace of God the idea of ‘I am the non- 
doer’ is firmly settled in the heart, a 
man becomes free even in this life and 
there is no more fear for him. 

TiiKRK are very few who can attain 
SamadhiKW^ get rid of“/f / m/zt”. Generally 
it docs not go. Reason and discriminate 
indefinitely, this comes back to 

you agaili and again. To-day you cut the 
Fepul tree and to-morrow you sec it has 
sprouted forth I 

If you find you cannot make this “I" 
go, let it remain as the “servant 1”. There 
is not much fear of mischief in the “I” 
which knows itself as “I am the •servant 
of God, I am His devotee.” Sweets beget 
dyspepsia but the crystaliscd sugar candy 
is not among the sweets (/. r., has not 
that injurious property). 

Look here, ifoneVquircs the convic- 
tion that everything is done hy GckI’h 
Will, one is only a Uwl in the hamls of 
God. Theiu is one free even in this life. 
“Thou doestThy work, they say ‘I do it’” 

If you feel proud, tlo it in the thought 
that you are the servant of God, the 
son of God. Great men have the nature 
of children. They are always children 
before God, so they have no egoism. 
All their strength is of God belonging 
to and coming from Him. nothing of 
themselves. 
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THK HYMN OF CREATION 
KI(;vkiia, X. 129. 


Then exist(Micc was not, nor 
non-existence. 

'Vhe world was not, nor the sky 
beyond. 

What covered ? 

When? ? 

In whose shelter ? 

Was it water, impenetrable and 
proloiuid ? 

Then death was not, nor iniinortality. 
Then night was not separate from 
day. 

That. vibrated motionless, one with 
its own glory. 

And beside nothing else 

existed. 

In the beginning, darkness was 
hidden in darkness, 

One mass, all indistinguishable. 
(Then) That which was enveloped 
in slightness, 

* 13 ecame an existence by force of 
heat (tafias). 

Now hist arose desire, the primal 
seed of mind. 

thiit nt.'ii‘Cxi>»tcnco nlso wjvs. 


Sages, searching in their hearts by 
wisdom, found the bond between 
existence and non-existence. 

tTheir ray spread across, 

Was it below ? 

W as it above ? 
d'here were impregnators. 
There were powers. 

X'i'he self-sustained below. 

The energy above. 

Who indeed knowetli. 

Who can here declare, 
Whence was born. 

Whence, this manifold projected ? 
(Lo) in its wake followed (even) 
the Gods ! 

Who then knoweth whence it came ? 

From whence arose this projection, 
(And) whether it was made or not, 
He forsooth, who is its witness in 
the highest heaven, knoweth; 
Nay, it may be th^t, even He 
knoweth it not. 

e., of exihtonce and hon-cxistence. 
t'riiis line and the next contain iho germ of the 
Kali idea. 
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SELJF-ASSERTION ASI) SELF-RESIGNATION 


I T is well known, how various are the 
ideas of God and relij^don of dif- 
ferent peoples, of different countries and 
of different times. It may be that man, 
disappointed with the fleeting pleasures 
of the world, wants a heaven, where he 
will be able to find them more abundant, 
intensified and permanent. Perhaps, all 
of a sudden, some one dies, the nearest 
and the dearest to him, and he pauses 
and thinks,~tliere may .be a place 
whence they all come and where they 
will all go and meet again. Oi the dawn, 
the evening, the hutricane, the stupen- 
dous forces of Nature, its beauties, might 
have exercised the human mind and it 
might have aspired to go beyond, to 
uiulerstand, “Whence all these ?” What- 
ever may be the line of thought taken, 
it is certain that religion begins, when 
man tries to see beyond the limitation of 
his surroundings. The fetish or the 
ghost worship of the savage is the first 
C(jmmencement of this attempt and 
therefore, necessarily crude, but an 
attempt all the same. According to the 
degree <;f his intellectual growth and 
development of his perception, man has 
various ideas of the Beyond ; and religion 
means realization of those irleas. If one 
forms such an idea and docs not believe 
in the possibility of its realization, or, 
believing in such possibility, never tries 
to realize it, one is not religious, what- 
ever else one may be. Why, the human 
mind, that, though intellectually con- 
vinced of the reality of an idea, yet 


allows it to remain in tiic darkness of 
unproved theory, that is, does not exert 
itself to the utmost to bring it within 
the light of perceived fact, has yet to 
begin life seriously. 

Of the various conceptions of the 
l^eyond, on one extremity is the “not 
this, not this,” Ihahman of no activity, 
and, on the other, the “all this, all this,” 
Personal (jod of all activity. 

The first theory divides the universe 
into matter and individual souls and 
posits behind them both, an absolute 
unit. This unit is simple, infinite iii 
every way at every [)oint and beyond all 
possible differentiation. The real nature, 
or, in other words, the real Self of every 
soul as well as of every atom of matter 
is this unit. Ihit thiough Avidya or 
ignorance, the individual soul imagines 
himself separate from it and identifies 
himself with matter. So long as he keeps 
uj) this identification, he is subject to the 
bondage of and suffers from the con- 
ditions associated with it. 

The nature of this unit is free and un- 
changeable ; that of the souls and matter 
is subject to time, place, law and change. 
The dificourse l>etween .Sanatkumara and 
Narada in the Chhamiogyopanishad, 
those between Yajnavalkya and Maitri 
aiul between Yajnavalkya and Janaka 
in the Hrihadaranyaka, ultimately end 
with the conceptic n of the unit, as the 
One, where “one sees not anollier, hears 

not another, knows not another,” wliicfi is 
“the not thi.s, not this, Atman, beyond 
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birth, be) unci death, the infinite ” 

Isvara is the sum-total of all individ- 
uals, yet lie is an individual, as man is 
the sum-total of individual cells, yet he 
is an individual separate from them. 
The body of Isvara is the whole universe. 
As the individual cells of the human 
body make their small bodies out of the 
material of the human b<xly, so the 
individual souls make their bodies out of 
the body of Isvara. His existence depends 
on that of the souls, as that of the hu- 
man body on the cells ; and vnr versa. 
Asa man is not always conscious of the 
workinj(s of the cells of his body but 
can be conscious of them, if he likes, by 
developing powers which he does not 
ordinarily possess, so Isvara is not 
conscious of the workings of the souls, 
but there is in Him the potentiality of 
knowing them if He likes. As an individ- 
ual, He is too near the Absolute to 
have any motive for work or knowledge. 
He is a Being, who is ever in His 
.supreme consciousness of infinite bH.ss, 
an ocean %>f all perfection, of whom to 
.state that He cares to meddle with the 
affairs of the world is tantamount to a 
denial of the very essence of the nature 
of His being. His proximity sustaiivs the 
universe. 

Though it cannot be explained when 
or why the soul superimposed upon him- 
self this ignorance, the fact is there all 
the same. But it is possible for the soul 
to give up this mistaken idea of 
separateness from and be fully conscious 
of his real Self, the Ab.solute. Then all 
forms of matter with which he has been 
identifying himself and all bondage and 
sorrow due to them cease for him for 
wVer. This is the highest spiritual 


tlri.Y 

realization and i.s effected by assertion 
of the higher Self and denial of the 
lower. 

The theory does not attemj)t to throw 
any blame ii|x>n others and asks us to 
take the whole res|X)nsibility ujxjn mir- 
selves. 'rhe ignorance, it says, is of our 
own doing and the jxnver of undoing it 
is also with us. To destros' it, we need 
not cry for help or incrc)* from any 
higher bcing.s. It says, Believe in your 
own strength to demolish what you have 
created \ ourself. Assert your higher 
Self, tire Absolute. 'Vheii load after load of 
igiioiance will \anish and a lime will 
come,* when ih^ whole has disapixiarerl.” 

The otlrer Ihetrry posits behind both 
matter and souls the Personal (iod, who 
alone exists, whose body is the whole 
universe, through every |x>int of which 
He alone acts. He is everywhere, in 
everything. In life and in death, in woe 
and in joy, in go<xl aixi in bad, in your 
every movement, in x our talk, is He the 
Lord. He is in the man, He is in the 
animal ; in the bird.s, in the worms, in the 
trees, in matter, the wliole world is full 
of tire Lord. Every form, every move- 
ment, every desire is His. The real 
nature, the real Self of the individual 
soul is He. He does everything. But the 
soul, through ignorance, imagines himself 
separate from the Lord and puts his “me 
and mine” upon the w orks of the Lord. 
Selfishness comes and with it all misery 
and sorrow. 

The Ijord is ever free ; He is not under 
time, place and law, but these are under 
Him. He is all perfect. He has no 
wants. Why should He go on with this 
work of an ever active universe ? The 
answer is, the universe is after all a 
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piece of child’s fun to Him. f He has 
no purpo.se in it. The stories about 
God creating the universe for some 
purpo.se or other are gocxl as stories, 
but not otherwi.se ; tlie Lord has no 
puri)o.se, bccau.se He is too perfect to 
have any. The Antaryamiii Ihahman 
section (Hrih. Up.)sj3eaks of the rersoiial 
God as “He who is in the eartli, but not 
of the earth, whom the earth knows not, 
who.se body is the ear^i, who controls 

the earth H^%tioismidl beings, 

but not of the beings, whom the beings 
know not, whose body are the beings, who 

controls the beings Who, himself 

un.secn, .sees ; himself unheard, hears 

besides whom, there is no other seer, 
no other hearer ” 

* The root of the soul’s ignorance h 
also the Lord. He makes and He alone 
unmakes it. When the ignorance is 
made to cease by Him, then the .selfish- 
ness of the .soul cea.ses ; he finds that he, 
the lower .self, .was not and the Lord, 
his higher Self, was all. This is the 
highe.st spiritual realization. 

The realization comes only through 
the Lord. The struggle of the soul is of 
no avail, apart from the will of the Lortl. 
Such a GckI may seem to man the 
worst diabolical tyrant. He may love 
or hate Him, but the fact is there ail the 
same. Still the soul struggles and has 
to struggle like the drowning child. The 
child L.in not be '.a\ed unless a helping 
hand comes. Like unto that, the 
soul that has got intense desire for 
realization struggles, though his struggle 

fThii* i« one way of looking at it. But ns usual 
one may fliitl an authority for this view in the 
Bruhma Sutms, II. i. ;i3. —Ed. 


is of IX, use unless tlie helpiit}; liaiul of 
file Lor<l is there. Amidst his stiiigjrles 
exen, what is left for the soul is to Ixe 
resij;ne<l unto the Lord’s « ill. No hard 
and fast rules can lx; laid down as con- 
ditions for KaiiiiiiH ills };racc. He is 
beyond rules and conditions. I’lax eis 
may move Him or may not. I'he most 
earne.st soul may struggle his whblc life, 
yet gain nothing; one who never cared 
to think of God or religion, ma)’ turn a 
.saint, in an instant, if He ills. Ihit 
once the Lord is there, the va.st mass of 
ignorance vanishes at once. 

This i.s self-resignation ; the other is 
Self-as.sertlo!i. 

Whatever the diflfercncc in the con- 
ception of the two theories, the result 
i.s the .same, as far a.s the individual soul 
is concerned. Hy Self-assertion, the 
.soul denie.s his “little me” and, in its 
place, as.serts and builds up his higher 
Self, the Absolute. Hy .self-resignation, 
he resigns his little self to the will of the 
Lord, that is, denies his “little me” and 
replaces it by his higher Self, the Lord. 
Let the ideal be the Absolute or the 
Lord, the destruction of the “little me” 
i.s the common jM>int and is the one 
and the only thing demanded of a 
spiritual as})irant. 

S. 

As different streams, having their 
.sources in diflcieiil j>lacL*s, .ill mingle 
their water in the sea, so, O Lord, the 
dififerent paths which men take thrcugli 
diflferent tendencies, various though 
they ap|>ear, straight or crooked, all lead 
to Thee. 


— Af (ihimna-stotra. 
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TIIK HINDU SYSTEM OF SELF- 
1 CULTURE OK TiiK Patanjala 

Yooa SlIASTKA. ]\y KisJtori l.al "'nrkar 
M. A., K. L. Calcutta, l<^02.t 

Our author is well-known to the Hindu 
New 'riion^ht literature rcadin^^ f)iiblic 
by his two works I'Ju' Jlinilu Systeui of 
Moral Science an<l The Iliitdn S vsle/n of 
Keli^i^iowi '^cience and Art. The present 
work is evidently intended to be a 
K^ntiibution of the same charact(*r as 
its [)redeccssors above-inciUioncd — an 
atteinj)t at ex[)osition of the ancient 
Hindu vicw-p<jints and ideals in the 
terms and the u a\ s of modern thinking;. 

d'he Hindu New riioiight literature 
up to the present h,is been nuistl)' new 
onl)' in so far as the ancient has been 
souj^ht t(j be interpicted in the modern 
\\a)’. I he instances are very few, in w hich 
luwv tliin^^s have been attempted to be 
.i^iafted on the tild by a [irocess of read- 
inj^ into or texts twisted and stiained 
out of sh.ipe. We aie sinteiel)' ‘'‘un’ to 
see that the U(jik under notice ranks 
wilii these few. 

It is true that in th(‘ preface Mr. 
Sarkar explains his point-of-v iew of 
writint^ the book . 

“ 1 he principles of Yo^a apply alike 
t * tiu hi;.4hest .'.piieics oi conlemptative 
and leli-ious life and to the humblest 
objects of worldly pursuit. It is like the 
fundamental processes of Algebra which 
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enter into the solution of the highest 
prcjbleins of Differential Calculus no less 
than into the solution of ordinary 

questions of calculation Hut the 

need of the modern day is to know the 
Yoga ShajJy^^i^j^i^neral and abstract 
sN'stein^ irtes[)ective of ^]\e objects to 
which it may be applied.” 

The object is laudable indeed, but 
there is a limit to cver\ thing, even to a 
process of appl)'ing the principles of 
V^oga to everyday w'ork, which if exceed- 
ed, as in the present work, serves only 
tr) frustrate its owm end. 

The keynote of the New^ d'hought 
literature is the “Action is superior to 
inaction” of the Gita. And rightly so. 
The rccpiiicmcnt of the tunes is action, 
the subjugation of tauias b\’ rajas. Ibit 
even action lias something superior to 
it, the getting hevond the need of action, 
w hich is h'reedom,4the goal of Yoga. Is 
it advi.scd then, in the anxiety to re- 
pkice inaction l)y actiijii, to try and kill 
that which is highc* than action ? 

Hut ^Mr. Sarkar evidently takes the 
superiority of action as absolute and 
makes lliat the pivot of the whole 
thought expressed in the book. For 
instance, 

“d'hus Yoga is not for .securing an 
everlasting ces.sation of activity. It only 
chastens the mind and frees it from 
impurity” (P. 9). 

“Ihit inaction cannot be lasting. The 

Yogi cannot be satisfied with it.” (Pp. 
15-16). 
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Led by this view our author has to do 
sonic extraordinary interpretations, tlic 
int)st wontlerful of which are perhaps 
those of nirodha, sainadhi and eka^^rata, 
since in them we find the head doiiv^j 
duty as the lieel and vice versa. 

Mr Sarkar explains, 

“Nirodha or the process of nivritti. 

“Samadhi or the pr^)cess of purifie<l 
pravritti. 

“Kkagrata or the process of harmoni- 
sing; pravritti with nivritti/’ (Ik 2). 

To him (u* culture of mind, like 

unto the three steps in the culture of soil 

(1) preparini; the ground, (2) ‘^rowini;^ 
the plant, and (3) reaping the fruit, 
consists of ( I ) nirodha, the preparation, 

(2) samadlii, the incubation* aud (3) 
ekagrata (which he calls siddhi), the 
fruition of the object. (Up. 2-3). 

Kurther on h<.‘ explains tne relation 
between tiiese stages more fully : 

‘‘It will be clear now tliat although 
the tir.st step of Yoga is nirodha .or the 
trantjuilization of the mind the next 
step is samadhi^ or identification with 
one object, d'his step begins with a 
tension. ljg|g|ireatm^lK^ identification, 
the less the tension, till one is reduced 
to a state of inaction in the completion 
of samadhi «u' to a state of absorption. 
But inaction cannot be lasting. The 
Yogi cannot be satisfied w ith it. Hence 
the next state called that of ckagrata 
parinama is one of harmoii)’ between 
inaction and action, between blankness 
and excitement. In short, it is a state of 
peaceful activity in connection witli the 
object which engrossed it in samadln.” 
(Pp. 1 5- 16). 

Now let us hear what the renowned 
Yogin, Raja Bhoja, the accredited 


commentator of P.uanjali, has to ^av to 

this : 

I he mind liiis five stages, kshipta, 
mudha, vikshipta, ekagra, and nirud- 
dha. Ot these the first lliree which can 
be rendered as (i) leslless (2) deludeil 
^^^d (3) restful, are uiila\ ourable to Yoga. 
Ihe last two, onc-poinlcd (ekagia) and 
rcsoKed into the C ause (niiuddha) lead 
diieclly to Yoga. 

Lkagrc valiii vriltiniro lliah. 

In the ekagra slate the oulwaid 
functioning of the mind ceases, 

Nirodlijcha sarvasiiin vrittiiiam 
sasaniskaranam pravila)'ali. 

In the niiodha slate all (^i. e,, both the 
outward and the inward j functioning i>f 
the mind, w ith their lesidual impressions 
and assoeiiilions melt awa)'. (I. 2). 

No dehiiitioii could be simpler. In 
the ckagia state tlie mind does not run 
after outwaid objects, hut completely 
attaches itself to some inward image. 
Wliile in the nnodha state all impulses 
and images melt awa)’, the mind docs not 
exist as such, only the Substance, the 
Substratum of the mind, the Atman, 
hliincs in its puie light. 

Tilda tasmin kiilc drushtooh purusha- 
sya suarupe chimnatrarupatayam- 
avasthaiiani sthitirbliavati. 

Then the Witness Piirusha rests in Its 
own nuimal slate as the pure light of 
consciousness. (1. 3). 

Mr. Sarkar renders the above Sutra as, 

“'rhen the superiiitcnding will in its 
true position.” (P. Pk 

But this is only by the way. 

We have seen tlie relation of the 
ekagra and nirodha .states according to 
Bhoja Raja. Let us see what he say. 
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about llic relation of .sainadhi and 
nin xllur : 

d’asya sainpn jnatHs)’a nirodh'; pra- 
\ila\ .'' sati sa vasain cliittav rittinuin 
swabaranj pravilayut yli yii sainskara* 
Mialrat vrittirudeti ta^^ astasya iijti iijti 
panudasanannirv ijah sainadhirbhavati. 
.Yasinin sati piirusha swarupnisthalt 
sluuldho Idiavati. 

When even the consciousness of 
sainadhi melts away, on the resolution 
of all functioning^ of the mind in their 
('ause b\’ dissolving them as they arise 
from residual impressions by the process 
of ‘n(;t this,’ ‘not this,’ the seedless 
sainadhi occurs ; in which the Ibirusha 
rests in Its own normal state and is free 
from ever\'tliin^ foreign. (I. 51). 

It is clear from the above that the 
nirodha state is identical with the state 
of seedless sainadhi. 

Sainadhi has fivesta^res: (i) savitarka, 
(2}nirvitarka (when it happens throujjh 
concentration in j^ross things), (3) savi- 
chara, (4) nirvichara (when it happens 
through concentration in subtle things). 
All these again are with seed, since they 
are all accompanied with the conscious- 
ness of the act (sainprajnata). When 
even this consciousness melts away, the 
(5) seedless sainadhi, the state of 
nirodha, wherein the Substance, the SelT, 
shines in its pure light, is attained. 

Now ekagrata is simply one*|)ointed- 
ness. When the mind unagitated by* 
different things attaches itself steadily 
to one image, it is called the ekagra state. 

I aking ekagrata as the unit, twelvefold 
ekagrata makes a dhiirani. In the same 
manner, twelvefold dhiranii makes a 
dhyJtna, twelvefold dhyuna makes a 
samadhi, and twelvefold samadhi makes 


the asamprajnata x oga, the Yoga with- 
out couscioiisness of the act or nirodha. 

Even a casual student of Yoga is 
e.xpected to know the order of these 
steps. How could wc admire. Mr. 
Sarkar’s feat of putting the heel over the 
head though we know he deliberately 
set out to find the excellence of action 
even in the Yoga philosophy? 

Could he have thought the mere order 
of statement of the three parinamas in 
the Vibhutipiida would justify him to 
say that their order was in the ascending 
scale ? 

Many other statements that Mr. Sarkar 
has made on the subject are misleading, 
but since most of them arise from the 
fundamental mis-taking of. the order of 
the three steps, we shall not e.xamine 
them in detail. But before we conclude, 
we shall draw his attention to the render- 
ing, of a few sutras, among others, which 
seems to us quite wrong. 

Makrikarunii muditopekshanam sukha- 
duhkhaj)unyapunya vishayanam bhava- 
njitaschittaprasadanam. (I. 33). 

Mr. Sarkar's rendering, 

“The cultivatkMi^of mtiiil' virtues such 
as benevolence, tender sxinpathy, 
complacency, and rising superior to 
pleasure and pai:>, and to merit and de- 
merit, whereby the mind acquires healthy 
ease.” (P. 14). 

It should be, 

“Friendliness, compassion, gladness 
and indifference should be cultivated 
in regard to subjects that are happy, un- 
happy, good and evil, respectively, to 
purify the mind.” 

That is, the student of Yoga should 
cultivate friendliness instead of jealousy 
towards th<j happy ; he should be com- 
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pa-^sionate and .s)'m pathetic towards the 
unhappy, instead of takiiv^ pleasure in 
their sorrow and thinkin;^ they arc haviju^ 
their dues, .and so on. 

Visayavati vt\ pravrittirutpanna mana- 
sah sthitinibandhini. (I. 35). 

Mr. Sarkar’.s rendcrin^j, 

‘‘The mind may also be fi.\ed even by 
devotion to worldly objects.” (1*. 13). 

It should be, 

“Extraordinary sense-perceptions cause 
steadfastness of the mind.” 

When the pure mind concentrates it- 
self on any [)art of the body, say on the 
tip of the nose, an exceediiy^ly sweet 
smell is perceived, which enhances the 
belief of the student, and his mind 
naturally becomes firmly concentrated 
on it. 

Vishokii VII jyotishmati. (I. 36). 

Mr. .Sarkar’s rendering, 

“Or the fixation may arise from 
illumination devoid of anxiety.” (P 14), 


Ss ANl) (JU \Nl>i:rR 
It should be, 

“Or (by meditation on) the Efrul^^ent 
(One. which is) be>oud all soriow.” 

\Vhen the mnul is concentrated in the 
re-ion of the heart an KlTuljrence is 
petceived, which takes the Yo-i be^’oiul 
all sorrow. 

Vitara-avishayam \ii chittam. (I. 3;) 

Mr. Sarkar's renderin^^ 

“Or it may arise from a state oi 
<lispassionateness.” (V 14). 

It should be, 

“Or(by meditation on)the h:art that has 
no attachment for sense-objects.” 

We have said enou;.;Ii to ac<^n;iint the 
reader with the -eneral character of tlu' 
work, and we caniclnde this rather 
leii-thy review here, I'he appendiv 
written by the publisher “On Vo-a and 
Mesmerism” .‘s interesting It is an 
attempt to show I.ow f.ir some ofilu' 
discoveries of the West in the supernor- 
mal rs‘‘4ion tally with certain e.xperiences 
of t!ic Indian Yo.^js. 


MAN* : HIS LITTLENESS AND GRANI )iaJ K 


M an, the primate of creation, as he 
is accustomed to call himself, 
is, relatively to all other animals, the 
weakest and most insi-nificant of bein-s, 
and nothing but his excessive pri<ie .and 
over- weening vanity, blind.s him to the 
humiliating fact. During the first two 
years of his existence, his feebleness and 
helple-ssness would be rirliculous if it 
were not pathetic. He is absolutely 
dependent upon others for sustenance, 
clothing, carriage, protection and personal 
safety ; whereas many other bipeds, and 
most quadrupeds, are partially self-reliant 


and sclf-hclpful from the niomc'nt o| their 
birth. J'licy h ive fieedoiii of will .ukI 
of movement, and can partly or wholly 
suppoit themselves. In after life, when 
a man is ill, In* i'- at a h"A I" e 
his health, without consulting a medical 
practitioner ; while the lower animals — 
if living in a state of nature iiislinctively 
select the best herbal remedy for their 
disorder. Wlien the time comes (or the 
quadru|X!d to die, he quietly retires to 
.some .secluded .sjwt, and patiently resigns 
himself to the inevitable , wherea^: ilia' 
poor “forked radish,” man, becomes, too 
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often, as helpless on his death-bed as he 
was in his cradle ; has to be spoon-fed ; 
and waited upon like a child ; and is 
finally carried to the grave upon the 
shoulder^ of half-a-dozen of his fellow- 
creatures. 

ICven in the hour of his greatest physical 
strength, he is, relatively, weaker than a 
fly, an ant, or an earwig. For, how rarely 
will you find a man capable of lifting a 
bar of iron, or a balk of timber, equal to 
his own weight ; and yet cither of the 
in.sccts I have mentioned will carry a 
load thirty, forty, or even eighty times 
its own weiglit. 

Man prides himself u[)on the architec- 
tural monuments which he erects upon 
the surface of the earth. The loftiest of 
the.se is less than 500 feet in altitude, or 
100 times the height of a short human 
being ; but the termites of Queensland 
Construct domed edifices which are at 
least -600 times the height of the individ- 
ual builders. Imagine the spire of Stras- 
burg Cathedral six times its pre.sent 
altitude, and you would have the .same 
proportion between that structure and 
the workmen who built it, as is pre.sented 
between the termites and their stupend- 
ous erection. The great pyramid of 
Kgypt covers an area of i 3 acres ; and 
jjcoplc contemplate its vast mass with a 
feeling of wonderment ; but the coralline 
msect'. oi the Pacific liave built up, out 
of the lime they secrete from the water 
of the sea, islands upon island.s, some of 
which are not less than fiv- and twenty 
miles in circumference. And, again, a 
great portion of the chain of the Apen- 
nines in Central Italy, and that colossal 
range of mountains known as the Andes 
in South America, the highest of which 


attain an altitude of 22,000 feet, are 
entirely constructed of the .solid shells of 
protozoa ; creatures, so minute in them- 
selves, as to be imponderable in any 
scale. 

Many thousands of years must have 
elapsed before the brain of a human be- 
ing was susceptible of conceiving the 
most elementary principles of mathemat- 
ics or geometry ; and yet, from the 
earliest times, in all prubabilit)’, the bee 
had .solved one of the mo.st difficult of 
geometrical problems, namely, how to 
construct groups of cells which should 
compri.se the greatest possible number in 
the smallest possible space; each of 
these being a faultle.ss hexagon with a 
pentagonal base. 

Man .seems to have been ages and age.s 
upon the globe before the idea occurred 
to his slow and stupid brain, of chipping 
a bit of flint, obsidian, or other hard 
mineral into an axe or adze ; while birds 
and insects, his superiors in aptitude 
and intelligence, had actually reached 
a high degree of civilisation, by their 
knowledge and application of the u.seful 
arts and sciences. The foot of the mole- 
cricket and the ant-bear might have 
instructed him how to make a spade and 
how to dig ; the jaws of the turtle and 
the tortoise might have taught him the 
use of shears — as soon as he had found 
out how to use iron ; the mouth of the 
saw-fly could have told him how to 
construct that tool ; the growth of a 
blade of grass sliould have suggested to 
him the u.se of the wedge ; the ovipositor 
of the sirex, how to make a gimlet ; the 
claw of the lob.ster, how to fashion a 
pair of pincers ; the web of the spider, 
how to design a net ; the nautilus, how 
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to build a boat \ and the insect known 
as the “water-boatman/’ how to row it ; 
the tailor-bird, how to bore holes and 
push thread through them, for the 
fctbrication of garments ; the mason 
wasp, how to erect a round tower by 
means of a species of concrete, and the 
sociable weaver-bird, how to thatch it ; 
the nest of the pensile oriole, how to 
make and sling up a hammock ; the bill 
of the nut-hatch and of the woodpecker, 
how to construct and use a hammer ; 
so on ad infinituuL 

If w'e turn our attention for a moment 
to man as a politician and a sociologist, 
we shall discover his deplorable littleness 
by comparison with certain insect tribes. 
How many tens of thousands of years, we 
white-skinned people have been in occupa- 
tion of. the fairest regions of the globe, I will 
not attempt to conjecture, but confining 
myself to unquestionable fact, I am per- 
fectly safe in affirming that no h'uropean 
nation has ever succeeded in establishing 
an ideally j)erfect form ,of goveniment ; 
namely, one which should ensure 
universal prosperity, universal content- 
ment, health, industry, obedience to law, 
and unbroken internal order, conconl 
and discipline ; as also the subordination 
of individual to collective well-being. 
And yet, according to the testimony of 
those who have made a life-long study 
of the political, social and economic life 
of monarchial communities of bees, and ' 
republican communities of ants, b<jth 
these insects have reached that perfect 
organisation of the State, which man is 
still painfully struggling towards, and 
appears to be quite incapable of attaining. 
Both ants and bees conduct their 
communal life on the divine principle of 


m 

each for all and all for each ; and can 
you show me any Euroi^ean family of 
men that has risen above the sordid and 
despicable practice of the degrading 
precept “Each for himself, and woe to 
the man or woman who is trodden under 
foot in the brutal struggle for priority 
and pre-eminence?” 

Another illustration of man’s littleness 
is presented to us in his abject siq>erstf- 
tion. His intelligence, limited as it is, 
qualifies him to perceive that those two 
amazing wonders, the universe and him- 
self, must have had a Supreme First 
Cause ; but when he endeavours to form 
a conception of this sublime embodiment 
of omniscience and omnipotence, what 
does the poor foolish creature do? He 
supposes Him to be a magnified reflection 
of himself, — a jealous, irritable, capricious, 
short-sighted, cruel and vindictive giant, 
who actually created a more jxjwcrful 
giant than Himself, called the 
whose chief occupation is to thwart his 
Creator and to tempt human beings 
disobey his and their Maker. And this 
Devil, man describes as reigning over a 
region of everlasting fire, in whicl) the 
great bulk of mankind are being roaste<i 
and fried for ever and ever ; such being 
the endless and infinite {>unishment of a 
brief life of finite wrong doing. Yes ; 
and a certain j)otent corporation, call- 
ing itself the Church, audaciously 
usurping absolute authority over the 
souls of many millions of human bciivgs, 
lias actually dared, for several centuries 
in succession, to |>rcx»crilx,* and (lunish 
those persons who refuse to believe in 
its god and its devil ; casting such 
sceptics into prisrxi, placing them on 
the rack, burning them alive, ami other- 
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wise putting them to death, because 
their own consciences revolted against 
so awful a travesty of God; who is 
Infinite Love, Supreme Justice, and 
Divine Perfection. l^ut man in his 
almost incredible littleness and ignorance, 
continued and still continues to prostraf'e 
his intellect before this ecclesiastical 
usurper, and believes — astounding as the 
statement may api)car — that this corpora- 
tion holds the keys of two localities 
called Heaven and Hell, and can open 
and close them to whomsoever it will ! 
Surely the mere fact that there are up- 
wards of 200 millions of human beings 
who believe in this appalling delusion, 
this palpable falsehood, is one of the 
most painful proofs of the littleness of 
man which I could possibly adduce. 

One more instance of it, and I will 
pass on to the other branch of my sub- 
ject. Every human being is endowed 
w itii the instinct of : elf-preservation. 
This induces him to set a high value 
upon his own life, and to regard the 
murder of a fellow-creature as the greatest 
of crimes. So far, so good. Ilut mark 
what follows. While he deprecates the 
commission of a single homicide, and 
sets in motion an elaborate and costly 
machinery to detect, arrest, try, convict 
and punish the malefactor, he, at the 
same time, approves of, or acquiesces in, 
the aggregation and organisation of 
• millionsof human beings, sfKxially trained, 
educated and disciplined for the atrocious 
work of maiming, mutilating, blinding, 
crippling, blowing to atoms, hacking to 
pieces, and butchering, under every 
possible form of cruelty that the most 
devilish ingenuity can devise, other 
millions of their fellow-creatures, against 
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whom, individually, they have no feel- 
ings of animosity, and no personal 
grievance to allege. Thus, you see, the 
de.struction of one life, perhaps under 
circumstances of extreme provocation, is 
punished by .society as the greatest of 
all crimes ; while the slaughter of tens 
of thousands of human beings, amidst 
all the horrors of warfare, whether on 
land or on sea, and accompanied by the 
burning of towns, the devastation of 
.scenes of peaceful industry, and the 
infliction of untold misery and suffering 
upon innocent women and helpless 
children, is actually extolled as a glorious 
exploit ; and priests and prelates bless 
the banners of the butchers, and blasphe- 
me the Mo.st High by singing Tc Dcums 
in honour of the victorious slaughtermen 
who have shed rivers of blood ; have fill- 
ed their military hospitals with ghastly 
wrecks of humanity, and polluted the 
atmosphere with the pestilential reek of 
multitudes of decomposing corpses. 

The lower animals, obeying the instinct 
of hunger, kill each other for food, and 
usually the death they inflict is instanta- 
neous, because they either break the 
vertebrae, or they paralyse sensation by 
the terror they inspire. But man — 
civilised man — in his terrible ferocity, 
mows down his fellow-creatures for the 
mere pleasure and excitement of carnage, 
just as he does in a battue of elephants, 
or antelopes, or pheasants. Is he not, 
therefore, unspeakably little, if we take 
cognisance of him as a rational being, 
and compare him with the lower forms 
of animal life ? — ( To be concluded ) — James 
Smith in the Harbinger of Light. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ThK orders of decoration borne .by 
the German Emperor are worth a little 
over £ 45 ,cxx). 

We acknowledjre with thanks receipt 
of Rupees Twenty from the Limbdi 
State and Rs.Two from the Dewan, kindly 
donated' in aid of the Advaita Ashrama. 

We have been favoured with copy 
of the Memorandum of Association and 
Rules of “Shri Hharat Dharma Maha 
Mandal.” We are much pleased to 
throu< 4 h it and have ^reat expectations 
of the Great Association. 

In honour of the King’s Coronation 
Dewan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao sinks 
6i irrigation wells, plants 6ii fruit trees 
and 6,1 II other trees in his lands at 
Tanjorc and Trichinopoly. This excel- 
lent example ought to be extensivel) 
followed in this country. 

The Cornell Brain Association, of 
which Professor Burt G. Wilder is 
president, has received more than lOO 
bequests of the brain of highly-educated 
people, as the result of the circulation of 
a unique form of “will and testament” 
which he drew up and asked them to 
sign, 

In pursuance of the desire that all 
pensioned native officers and soldiers 
wOio took i^rt in the siege at Delhi and 


the defence and relief of Lucknow during 
the Mutiny should be present at the 
Delhi Coronation Durbar, the Govern 
ment of India have called f«)r a list of 
all such surviving veterans le.dding in 
India. 

A IlAMItUKH engineer, Herr de Irs:r, 
has invented a new life-saving appaiatiis. 
It weighs 11.30/.., is the si/e and shape 
of an ordinary pocket-book and b\' the 
action of water on the contents a small 
cartiidge explodes, which generates gas 
sufficient to cause the apparatus to 
sustain almost 2 cwt. in the water for 
the space of three da\’s. 

The Amir of Afghanistan has just 
inaugurated a new political departure of 
much interest. A Council of Stale is ti» 
be appointed at Kabul, composed of 
leading members of the various trilx-s. 
At the same time an influential mis 
from each tribe will be associated with 
each local (iovernor to assist in the dis- 
I30sal of all tribal cases, civil and criminal. 

ACCOKHINH to a letter written by Mr. 
Victor Henderson, the Sccretaiy U* the 
President of the University of California, 
U S A., there are now two Hindu 
students at the University. These are 
two young men from Lahore, Mr. Amar 
Nath and Mr. Ram Lai Beri. Ihc.r 

studies in the Indian colleges have well 

fitted them for tlic Entrance Examina- 
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tion ill llii-^ AincMi(.aii L^iivcrsily, and 
th(*\ have now atlciulcd there for^i \ e,ir 

'ruM birthday of the Founder nf the 

M. iharatla I'anpire, the Statesman, tile 
Soldier, aiul the Saint Sivaji was cele- 
hr.ited with threat oelat at C'alcutta on 
Saliiid.i)-, June 2 1st. JFihu Xartmdra 

N. ith .Sen jiri'-'ided, Seveial prominent 
citizens a(l<lress(“d the meetiiiLt, all (jf 
whom h(ue t(*stimony to the ^Hmuine 
feel 111'^ of admiration entertained throiij.^h- 
out the hind (or the toiinder of the 
Ilindii l*jnpiie and creator i>r a feeling 
of ihitiomility in the Hindus 

Ai\ I'.xhibition is to be held in 
h'ebruai) next, under the auspices of 
the Madras h'ine Arts Society, for which 
silver and bronze medals or their 
ecjuiv alents in mone\' are off(/re<l toi the 
best ('xhil)its in wood, brass, siKei and 
cojiperwoik It is indeed pleasing to 
find that the* hue arts are receiving their 
due meed of .ittention in several parts of 
the lountry. ]h'sid(“, the proposed 
I'.xhibition 111 Madois, Arts I'.xlnbitions 
aie being held at Darjiling and Simla. 

I I If. Madias astrologer, who pied leted 
the piesent illness of the King, has 
shown that there' is something in Indian 
.Xstrohjgv , after all, which ought tocom- 
mand tlie respect of even the most Con- 
fumed sceptics and scolfei s. It is seldom 
that <m astrologic.il torec.ist is so wonder- 
fiilU fulfdled'to the letter It is reassur- 
ing to learn that .iccording t<) this emi- 
nent authontv' His Maje-st\ will recover 
and rule over his subjects for fifteen 
)oais. the latest news coticei ning the 
hciilth (.)f the King is most satisf.ictory. 


•Ti’ly 

Thk estimated e.xpenditure of the 
South African war was ;6^I76,359,(X>0. ♦ 
There. is an estimated deficit of £ 2 , 400 ^ 
OCX). Many more millions will be recjuir- 
ed to meet the expenditure of settle- 
ment in South Africa. The Ikitish tax- 
payer is to make up all this amount. 
\o wonder that this burden led to a 
discontent which has contributed more 
than anytliing else to Lring about the 
peace. The question remains who has 
gained b\' this war. It is too early to 
attempt a definite rc[)ly to this (juestiou. 

\Vk are glad to learn that Mr, 
Frofulla Dutt, son of Mr. S. Dutt, Mana- 
ger of the Instate of the late IFib )o Gopal 
Lai Seal, and Mr. Shishir liose, son of 
Lieutenant-( 'olonel D. JJose, hav e passed 
the Science Tripos ILx.imination of the 
C'ambridge Linversitv. Mr. Sar.it (ihose, 
son of the Hon’ble Mi. W K. (diose, 
lns[)ector-Cjener.il of Registration has 
passed the Historv’ I'l ipos Icxammatioii 
of the sami' Universitv’. Mr. Hose has 
joined the Koval College of Mines, and 
Mr. Ghose is prep.iring for the Indian 
('ivil Service ICx.imination. 

dm*: sole survivor of the cataclv'sin 
at Si. Pierre vv.is .a negro felon, Raoul 
Sartout by name. “'riiirtv thousand 
* people,” writes the New York Sun, 
“many living blameless lives with the 
love of man and the fear of (xod in then 
hearts, were reduced to calcined corpses 
by one blast from the furnace of Mont 
Pelee, and this dreg of humanity, this 
sink of depravity, this utterly worthless 
out cast was permitted to live.” He was 
isolated in a cell for refractory prisoners. 
1^'oiir days after the catastrophe, his 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 


HOW TO CONQUER EGOISM— III 


You put on the fire in a cooking-pot, 
water, rice, potato, and brinjal. Ere long 
the potato, brinjal and rice begin to move 
and leap within the pot, as if they were 
vieing with one another in their pride 
that each was moving and leaping of itself. 
If children .sec them they think that they 
are living thing.s and hence are astir. 
But those who know better explain to 
them that the potato, brinjal and rice 
are not moving objects ; it is owing to 
the agency of the fire underneath that 
they are agitated ; if the fire is taken 
away they will cease to move. The 
egoism which makes the jiva think ‘I 
am the doer’ arises from ignorance. All 
is strengthened by the strength of Gfxl, 
—all is silent if the fire is removed. The 
puppet dances well in the hands of 
the magician but when it falls down 
from his hands, it does not move or stir. 


So LONG as one is not blest with the 
vision Divine, so long as the base metal 
is not turned into gold by touching the 
philosopher's stone, there will be the 
delusion of *T am the doer," and so long 


must necessarily remain the idea 
**I have done 
1 haw done that 


bad work.” This idea of duality or 
distinction is the Maya which is respon- 
sible for the continuance of the world 
current. By taking refuge in yiifya 
inaya (the maya having preponderance 
of satva) which follows the adoption of 
the right path, one can reach Him. He 
alone crosses the ocean of this Maya, 
who comes face to face with God, who 
realises Him. He is truly free, living 
even in this body, who knows that God 
is the doer and he is non-doer. 

There are three ideals, ‘T, ‘Thou,’ 
‘Thou and I.' (i) Whatever i.s, was or 
will be is myself, or I was, I am, and I 
will be in all eternity ; (2) Thou art and 
all is Thine ; and (3) Thou art the Lord 
and I am Thy servant or son. In 
the perfection of any of these three ideals 
the realisation of God is attained. 

Q. Sir, you arc advising us to forsake 
the “naughty I” but saying that there is 
no harm in keeping the “servant I.” 

A, Yes, the ‘servant I’, i. e., the 
conviction that *I am the servant or 
I am His worshipper.’ There is no 
harm in it, bn the other hand It brings 
us to God. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS . 

The new situation. 


[We need make no apology for the length of thia 
paper, written by an CHtecined correspondent. We 
beg all of our Hindu readers to carefully peruse it, 
and oak themselves, if it is not time to bestir themselves 
In the cause of their religion. The last census has shown 
an increase of 638,861 souls in the Christian 
population of India, and a total nuiidier of 2,1)23,241. 
Famine and social oppression on the lower classca 
are the two friends of the Christian Missionary in 
India, which strengthen his hands and swell his 
fold. Are there not enough patriotic young Indiana 
whocanbandthemsclveatogetlieraudat least imitate 
the Christian Missionary work among the masses, 
remove the social disabilities of the lower classes 
and prevent, while there is yet hope, thcdovitalisation 
of their nation and the decay of their peerless 
religion ? Our beloved Swamiji used to say that it 
was the Mission of India to make everybody a 
Brahman. Today, when all India .is mourning his 
loss, will it not Ijc the most tilting memorial to him to 
form a band of workers, drawn from all parts of our 
motherlaml, who, renouncing everything, will engage 
themselves to better the condition of the masses, 
work systematically to check the progress of 
Christian Missionary aggression, and open a iloor in 
the dead wall of Hinduism for the return of her 
perverted children / That will Indeed be the most 
genuine expression of admiration for, and the 
slncerest tribute that can be paid to, his blessed 
memory ! — Rd ] 

T was very glad to see from the 
^ May number of “Prabuddha Bharata” 
(page 82) that people are waking up to 
the fact that a purely defensive attitude 
is no longer sufficient. I was somewhat 
astonished not long ago to read in an 
Indian paper, an abstract of a speech 
delivered in London by the talented 
writer and traveller, Mrs. Bishop (Isabella 
Bird) exalting the Christian Missions, 
and vehemently attacking every non- 


Christian creed. The favourable recep- 
tion of this speech should not be a 
matter of surprise as the audience was 
gathered at Exeter Hall, but it is dis- 
concerting to find a talented and well- 
informed person lending the prestige uf 
her name to such aggressive fanaticism, 
and it is sad to think that at the dawn 
of the XXth century, in the heart of 
civilised Europe, there should still exist 
a powerful section of the public actuated 
by such narrow-minded and prejudiced 
ideas. 

It would be difficult to answer Mrs. Bish- 
op’s speech point by point, as there are not 
many points in it. She boldly denounces 
every Eastern Religion and asserts with 
ab.solute confidence, but without support- 
ing her assertions with any arguments, 
that the Eastern people are abjectly 
degraded, and their creeds abjectly 
degrading, and the only remedy is to 
enlighten thern, with the Religion of 
the West. Indeed, in her bellicose 
ardour, she advocates nothing more nor 
less than a declaration of war, unmerciful 
war, against Buddhism, against Hindu- 
ism, against Mahomedanism, those 
corrupt, demoniacal, superstitious creeds. 
Poor battered China is more exposed 
than any other land to her terrible 
anathema, though she spares no other 
“heathen” country from Morocco up to 
Corea, India naturally receiving some 
share of her attentions. But in the case 
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of China she wants immediate, organised 
warfare! So far, says she, there has 
been only “desultory sharp-shooting”, 
but now we should “enter upon the 
gigantic enterprise of the conversion of 
China, a gigantic enterprise which must 
be undertaken, if it is to be undertaken 
at all, just as we should undertake a 
great war, just as we should undertake 
any other great enterprise, carefully 
considering the cost, carefully training 

the best agents for the work ” 

She says further: “In China itself I 
believe that a great work is going to be 
accomplished, that every man and every 
woman you send to China is one who 
will bring to bear something upon the 
foundations of idolatry which will make 
those foundations totter.” 

It is but too true that it is high time 
for you no longer to keep to a purely 
defensive attitude. 

To return once more to Mrs. Bishop’s 
stupefying but clever speech, she lays 
great stress upon the importance of 
medical missions. The presence of the 
missionary by the sick-bed gives him 
great power over the soul of his patients, 
and when he cures their body with 
Christian medicines, it goes a long way 
towards shaking their faith in their 
Gods, or as Mrs. Bishop calls them, 
Demons. If the members of your mission 
can also go round curing the sick, 
though the drugs may be the same, 
they would not be administered by a 
Christian hand, and while giving relief 
to bodily suffering, their after-effects 
would not result in the far more pathetic 
misery of destroying the Faith in which 
the poor people were born, and which 
has supported them through the difficult 


183/ 

path of life. 

If the Christian missionaries and their 
supporters were not so prejudiced, if 
they would only look a little beneath 
superficial appearances, surely the results 
achieved by the Christian Faith in the 
West are not of such a nature as to 
encourage them to confer a similar bless- 
ing on the East. I ndeed, considering the 
appalling calamities that have befallen 
the East during the XIXth century 
it is a sign of wonderful vitality on its 
part that it should still be what it is. 
Asia is still the beautiful land that poets 
and artists seek for their inspiration, it 
is to her still unparalleled glories that 
from all parts of the world, intelligent 
and talented travellers resort to fill 
their souls with the highest of artistic 
enjoyments. By her numerous and 
daring travels in the East and the 
charming accounts she has written of her 
perilous explorations, Mrs. Bishop her- 
self shows how keenly she has appreciat- 
ed the fascination of those ‘heathen’ 
realms. It is a bit disappointing that 
she should have formed so low an 
estimate of Eastern society, for it is not 
want of knowledge and experience that 
has led her to such conclusions. If I 
might suggest an explanation of her 
attitude, it is perhaps that she knows the 
East t(X) well. The only way for her to 
alter her opinion as to the respective 
merits of Christian and Pagan creeds, 
would be perhaps to explore a little of 
the West. Certainly there is room for 
much improvement in the modern East 
and it is to that very reason that your 
noble Ramakrishna Mission owes its d 
existence. But what Mrs. Bishop says 
of the Eastern religions “that the whole 
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head is sick and the whole heart is faint”, 
can be said with much more truth of the 
Western ones. Asia emaciated by 
starvation but still comely to behold, a 
dethroned queen barely clad in her 
tattered but picturesque rags, is yet full 
of health ; she is weak from privation, 
but she has no constitutional ailment. 
One reads much newspaper twaddle 
about sick-men in the near-East, in the 
middle-East, and in the far-East. It is 
fat vulgar Europe that is the real sick* 
man. There indeed is the head sick and 
the heart faint, and the ill-fitting, gaudy 
trappings of boundless wealth serve but 
to conceal a diseased body. What there 
is of degradation in the East is painfully 
visible because there is nothing to hide 
it. Beneath the glossy veneer of material 
prosperity, there is a far more terrible 
state of inane degradation in the West. 
Mrs. Bishop seems to look upon all the 
Eastern divinities as demons. Even if 
that were so, the East would still be far 
in advance of the West. Better believe 
in demons than in nothing at all. 
According to Mrs. Bishop, exorcism is 
the only form of medical treatment 
practised in the East, “All sickness is 
regarded as the work of demons, as a 
demoniacal possession, and is treated as 
such, and the priest and the sorcerer are 
sent for when sickness enters a house, 
and by cruel measures and incantations 
the spirit is supposed to be driven out 
of the sick person. And here come in 
Medical Missions. I would not horrify 
this audience by narrating any of the 
cruelties which I have seen practised 
under the name of medicine by the 
sorcerers and priests not only in China, 
and in Thibet, and in Corea, and else- 
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where, but in our own possessions in 
India. Some of the worst barbarities 
which I have seen have been in Northern 
India.” In Europe there may be no 
Demons, but there are no Gods either. 
A vision far more ghastly than the leer 
of demons, surrounds the death-bed of 
millions of men and women in Europe, 
both in high and low circumstances ; it 
is that awful sense of the absolute 
nothingness, of the yawning void ready 
to engulf the helpless moribund. 

Instead of“bearing upon the foundations 
of idolatry and making them totter,” as 
Mrs. Bishop puts it so eloquently, why 
not strengthen those foundations and 
build upon them a glorious superstructure? 
Sure, it is far easier to destroy than to 
build, but if any Western missionaries 
be so generous as to devote their life to 
that difficult and noble task of re- 
construction, they will be welcomed 
everywhere in the East. If they are 
impelled by motives of true charity, if 
they really have no selfish aim, let them 
adopt the religion of the people whom 
they come to assist by the word of their 
mouth and the example of their lives. 
The missionary who goes to help the 
Mahommedans, let him be a Mahom- 
medan so lon^^ as he remains amongst 
Mahommedan folk ; the one who goes 
amongst the Hindus, let him, for the 
time being, become a Hindu. There is 
no need of any “apostasy.” He may 
proclaim as loudly as he likes that he 
belongs to another Religion, and that 
although he is teaching Hindu or 
Mahommedan tenets as the case may be, 
this does not mean that he has abandon- 
ed his own faith. But if he is truly 
sincere, and is not actuated by pride or 
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self-interest, he should have for the Faith 
of others the same respect as he has for 
his own. If he would take the trouble 
of making a thorough study, not only of 
the language, but also of the religious 
books, of the people whom he intends 
helping, then, if he is a man of sound 
judgment, he would surely have the 
common sense to see that he can teach 
those people quite as lofty precepts by 
extracting them from their own Books 
for which they have deep reverence, as 
from transplanting a new creed amongst 
them, with all the havoc concomitant 
with a change of religion. Surely the 
Coran is at least as edifying as the Old 
Testament. Amongst the Hindu scrip- 
tures, to take only one example amongst 
a hundred, surely the Bhagavat Gita is 
every bit as good as the Gospel, Indeed 
some Christians will occasionally concede 
that the books of the heathen contain a 
few good precepts, but that their reli- 
gions contain so many bad things besides, 
that it is as well to sweep away the 
whole fabric, good and bad together. So 
instead of looking out for the good points 
of alien religions, they only scrutinize 
the bad ones, in which task they afford 
an impressive illustration of the proverb- 
ial straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. I have heard fanatically inclined 
Christians simply railing at the Hindu 
creed, because it might harbour a paltry 
million or so of minor divinities ; quite 
unmindful that they themselves could 
dispose of a few millions of angels divided 
and subdivided into various categories, 
not to mention those less respectable 
but no powerful legions whose realm 
extends over the more tropical regions 
of the next world. 


When the Western missionary comes 
here intent on spiritual destruction, he 
may succeed but too well in shaking the 
belief of the natives in their own Gods. 
But, having laid waste their pantheon, 
he may not succeed so readily in peo- 
pling it again with the Christian myths. 
Come and nurse the sick in time of 
plague, come and feed the starving 
orphans in time of famine. But if you 
can show such charity in smoothing for 
them the ills of their earthly life, pray, 
have respect and mercy also for the 
things of a more lofty sphere. If you 
come to replenish their fields and 
gardens, do not devastate their Paradi.se. 

Mrs. Bishop's warlike utterances re- 
minded me of something that occurred 
nearly two years ago, and which at the 
time caused me great amusement, be- 
cau.se it api^eared to me .so supremely 
comical, but I thought it so ridiculous 
and unimportant that it passed out of 
my memory. Mrs. Bishop's sjiecch 
however in reminding me of it, also 
revealed to me that the matter was not 
to be treated so lightly. In 1900 I 
spent a few weeks in Kurope. It was just 
then that the streets of Pekin were 
running with blood and the United 
Christian armies were pillaging and 
massacring with holiest zeal. It is only 
fair to say that this evoked wide-spread 
indignation in Eurof)e. Yet England 
was so engros.sed with the difficulties in 
South Africa and a General Election at 
home, and France so busy with the Paris 
Exhibition, that the fate of China 
received from the two leading nations 
of Europe far less attention than it would 

have done under less abnormal conditions. 

The fanatical crew in Europe are but 
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a minorit)', unfortunately a very powerful 
minority, still the majority of the 
[population are cither entirely indifferent 
to the Christian faith oropcnly antagonis- 
tic to it. The general effect of the 
troubles in China in cultured and broad- 
inindal circles was to raise a cry against 
Christian missionaries in general, as 
they were at the bottom of all the evil. 
The outcry against the mischief done 
by Christian missionaries had already 
existed for years past, as it continues to- 
day, but the Chinese troubles brought it 
into such prominence that the clergy 
began defenfling itself against the well- 
deserved accusations. On my way back 
from Europe, I landed at K — , and the 
day following my arrival happened to 
be Sunday. I, poor siimer, did not go 
to Church, but amongst the residents at 
the hotel, there were .some followers of 
the Exeter Hall persuasion, and the 
“table-d’hote" conversation kept me well 
informed of all that took place in Church. 
There was an Anglican Bishop at K-— 
just then. I do not know whether they 
run their own Bishop at K—, or whether 
it was the bishop of L — , touring about. 

I have not studied the Anglican 
hierarchy in India, but though there can 
hardly be as many thousand Anglicans 
in India as there are millions in England, 
they seem to be provided with nearly as 
many high-.salaried, palace-lodged, 
healthy bisho[)s. Anyhow, this worthy 
bishop at K— , announced that he would 
preach on the subject of the Chinese 
troubles, which attracted a large crowd 
to his Church. He drew a vivid picture 
of the awful disasters taking place in the 
Chinese capital and provinces, the burnt 
houses, wholesale massacres, destruction 
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of art treasures, terrible expenditure of 
money and life, and he said that the 
hue and cry had been raised against the 
Christian missionaries as being the first 
and only cause of these calamities. 
You will probably think that he denied 
the charge. Not he, he admitted it ! He 
admitted that the whole thing was truly 
the work of the missionaries. And he 
gloried in it and said, yes, the mission- 
aries were the cause of all this trouble 
but was it not well worth while causing 
this trouble ! Was it not well worth their 
while sacrificing thousands of lives and 
millions of pounds to bring the enlighten- 
ment of Christianity to countless heathens, 
and to save their .souls from eternal 
damnation ! And was it not every 
Christian’s duty to help each in his way 
in the holy warfare initiated by the 
Christian missionary martyrs ! I do not 
know whether he appealed directly to 
his congregation for pecuniary help. In 
Italy where the mass of the population 
arc cultured, but i)oor, they express 
tlieir approbation of the preacher by 
means of reverent applause. It is not 
customary to applaud in English 
Churches and the only way that the 
congregation can relieve their feeling of 
admiration is b;- drawing generously 
from their purses. No doubt after this 
eloquent homily, the worthy Bishop 
reaped a very respectable “collection.” 
My pious informers may have under- 
stood the good bishop to have said even 
more than he intended to convey, but 
evidently it is the impre.ssion that his 
words carried and it is disquieting to 
think how his hearers responded to his 
sentiments, for they loudly expressed 
their sentiments of approbation for the 
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admirable discourse which it had been 
their good luck, by the Mercy of Al- 
mighty God to listen to. All this struck 
me at the time as very ludicrous, but I 
thought it was harmless. I see now that 
the missionaries arc becoming bolder 
every day in their nefarious attacks, and 
the danger of their receiving powerful 
support is increasing every day. Every 
day the Christian faiths are losing their 
power in the West. To make up for it 
their votaries will tighten their grip on 
the East. It is time to resist them 
actively. From Constantinople to 
Mandalay, from Colombo to Pekin and 
Yokohama, let all the “heathens” unite to 
resist, peacefully of course, but with 
indomitable energy, this unjust and 
deplorable aggression. Nay, they can 
do more, and that, they are doing 
already, it is to retaliate and send 
missions themselves to the West, and 
try to teach the “Christians” those 
principles of meekness and charity which 
they so completely ignore in the 
caricature which they have drawn of the 
teachings of their own Lord Jesus-Christ. 

Later news from home has informed 
me that in cultured but non-fanatical 
circles, Mrs. Bishop’s speech attracted a 
considerable amount of attention, and 
no small amount of hilarity. This 
sounds reassuring, but not so much so 
perhaps as one would like. Well- 
meaning evil-doers think very lightly of 
being ridiculed. Peter the Hermit 
persevered in his efforts undaunted by 
the ridicule that was showered upon him 
and he succeeded in starting that terrible 
enterprise which drew into its vortex 
kings, popes, and entire nations, and 
developed at \9St into the crusades, 


one of the most gigantic and hideous 
crime.s that redflen the annals of hislor>'. 
Unspeakable (le\asiatiot\ swept over 
the eastern countries of the Mediter- 
ranean, both ( hristian and M(»hannnedan. 
Those beautiful lands, once ainonosi the 
most prosperous in the woild, have not 
yet recovered from that terrible calamity, 
perhaps they will never recover. It is ai\ 
interesting hisUn-ical parallel to compare 
the capture of Jerusalem, first by Omar, 
and a few centuries later by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and to contrast the behaviour 
of the (Tilif and his host of infidels with 
that of the Christian hero and his God- 
clccl legions. 

During an exciting j)criod of quite 
recent h^sto^)^ a celebrated author 
published a poem entitled “the White 
Man’s burden”, which obtained great 
notoriety, but was by no means received 
with universal approbation. It provoked 
several indignant answers, and to close 
my epistle, I shall quote .i few lines 
from one of them : 

“Hear we the I^lack Man’s burden ! 

The stealing of our lands. 

Driven backwards, alwa)^s backwanls, 
E’en from our desert-sands ; 

You bring us youi own poison, 

Fire liquor that you sell, 

While your Missions and your Bibles 
Threaten your White Man’s hell.” 

Ik, foreiKTi friends, you come with genuine sym- 
piitliy to help and not to destroy, god-Mpeed Lu you. 
But if by abuse* inceMantly hu»le«l against the hea<l 
of a proHtnite race in seaBon and out of Bcaaou, you 
mcac only the triumphant na»ertion of the moral 
8U|>erlority of your own nation, let me tell yon 
plainly if such a oompari»on be instituted with any 
amount of junticc, the Hindu will be found head and 
shoulders above all other nations in the world aa a 
moral race.— Kitwibiauada. 
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MAS : HIS LITTLENESS AND GRANDEUR 


B ROM man the animal— man the 
inferior in many respects, of the 
creatures below him in the scale of 
zoology — man the slave of filthy appetites 
and murderous passions — man the ex- 
terminator— man the oppressor and the 
robber of his brothers and sisters — man 
the worshipper of his ignoble self, — man 
the mole, who, burrowing in the dark- 
ness of Materialism, denies the very 
existence of the Sun of Righteousness — 
let us turn (and with what a feeling of 
immense relief!) to man the divine, man 
the spiritual, man who is only a little 
lower than the angels, man as un- 
developed god. 

For such he is, in virtue of the eternal 
principle within him — the treasure hid- 
den in an earthen vessel — the pearl of 
great price lying almost unperceived 
in a field of clay. The spirit, being of 
and from God, never had a beginning, 
and can never have an ending. It existed 
countless ages before it was imprisoned 
in an earthly tabernacle ; and it will 
continue to exist for millions of eons 
after every atom of this perishable frame 
of ours has been dissolved and has 
undergone innumerable transformations 
in the laboratory of Nature. Man’s 
spirit, being immortal, is, during its 
incarnation, or successive incarnations, the 
occupant of a temporary halting place 
between an immeasurable past and an 
interminable future; just as time, by 
which we are conditioned, is a brief 
“parenthesis between the eternities”; or 


both it and human life may be compared 
to a narrow isthmus, standing upon 
which, man sees, upon either hand, a 
boundless ocean stretching away into 
illimitable space. 

But the grandeur of man, as a spirit, 
does not consist alone in the fact that 
he possesses the attribute of immortality. 
For matter, being indestructible, is, of 
necessity, immortal also. His true great- 
ness resides in this tremendous, but 
obvious truth that, being of and 
from God, a particle of Himself, a spark 
of His divine nature, an emanation from 
His essence, man participates in all 
His faculties and qualities ; and there- 
fore is he an embryonic deity. This 
w'as perfectly well known to Jesus of 
Nazareth, and accordingly he was 
accustomed to speak of himself as the son 
of God ; as every human being is like- 
wise a son of God. But the ignorant 
Jews of that day, like the equally igno- 
rant Trinitarians of our own, were quite 
incapable of undc''standing this son- 
ship, and they took up stones to fling at 
him, and when he asked them which of 
his good works had provoked such a 
punishment, they made reply : — “For a 
good work we stone thee not ; but for 
blasphemy ; and because thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God.” Jesus answer- 
ed them, “Is it not written in your law, 
T said ye are gods*? If He called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God 
came — and the Scripture cannot be 
broken — say ye of him, whom the Father 
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»ath sanctified and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest ; because I say I am 
he son of God’?” The passage to 
vhich he referred occurs in the 82nd 
Psalm, and is to the following effect 
‘I have said, *Yc are gods; and all of 
^ou are children of the Most High. ’ ” 
So that the benighted Jews actually 
hurled stones at the ix>or Nazarene for 
re-affirming the universal Fatherhood of 
God and son-ship of man, which had 
been explicitly affirmed in their own 
Scriptures ! 

“Ye are gods,” said Asaph the seer. 
“Ye are gods,” repeated the greatest of 
all mediums, or mediators, between the 
Seen and the Unseen. And if “gods,” 
then participators, as I have said, in the 
divine attributes of “Him in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being.” 
Those attributes comprehend Omni- 
potence, Omniscience and Omnipresence, 
Infinite Love, Absolute Justice, Infallible 
Wisdom, and Supreme Perfection. 

These I unhesitatingly assert to be latent 

in the spirit of every human being ; just 
as his own complex physical organisa- 
tion is latent in a couple of microscop- 
ically minute germ cells and sperm cells ; 
and as the stupendous bulk of the whale 
is latent in its diminutive ovum ; and as 
the magnificent structure of a mighty 
oak-tree is latent in the acorn which you 
* can hold betwixt your finger and your 
♦^humb. 

So, beneath the dark skin of the 
Australian aborigine lies the potentiality 
jf becoming an archangel. A million 
/ears may have elapsed since ^ts first 
incestor — the earliest human being to 
'appear upon the globe — planted his feet 
ipon it Another million of years may 


pass by before he is qualified to be 
incarnate upon this or on some other 
planet ; as a white man ; and other 
millions of years may have fallen into 
“the dark backward and abysm of time” 
ere we are fitted to approach that ix^r- 
fection which is the ultimate destiny of 
all men, because they are in very (lee<l, 
sons of God ; but what arc a hundred 
million of years, but a single throb of 
the pendulum, in comparison with the 
endless duration of our spiritual exist- 
ence ? 

This, then, is the true grandeur of man, 
the spirit, as contrasted with man, the 
animal— man, the prisoner of a corporeal 
dungeon, — man the slave of ambition, 
the thrall of lust, the bond man of avarice, 
the ravager of the earth, the destroyer of 
of his kind. 

He is an undeveloped g(xl ; and if he 
listens to the voice of the deity within 
him, and lives a spiritual life, he will 
have the angels for his companions, 
teachers, counsellors and friends. He 
will stand with his feet upon the earth 
and his head in the heavens. No know- 
ledge that he is capable of receiving, 
digc.sting and assimilating, will be with- 
held from him. He will obtain access 
to stores of wisdom, such as will amaze 
him by their amplitude, and delight him 
by their novelty and their “infinite 
variety.” Not of “the ignorant present” 
only, but of the past and of the future, 
he will be a spectator and a contemporary, 
because those who have lived in bygone 
ages, and those to whom the events 
which are to us, concealed in the womb 
of time, are as legible as an open volume, 
will converse with him, on the footing 
of familiar associates will correct the 
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errors of history, and predict as far as 
they are permitted— the evolutionary 
progress of mankind. 

Knowing, as every spiritualist does, or 
should do, the grandeur of man and the 
magnificence of his destiny, is it not 
strange that, with this knowledge in our 
possession, it should exercise so little 
influence upon our lives? Conscious, as 
we are, that the inner life is of such 
transcendent importance, and that our 
material life is so unspeakably trivial and 
futile, as compared with the other, might 
it not be legitimately expected that 
spiritualists would be conspicuous — 
above all men and women — for the 
purity, the elevation, the unworldliness, 
the self-effacement, the disinterested- 
ness, and the untiring philanthrophy of 
their daily conduct ? Are.we so ? And, 
if we are not, of what practical value is 
all the knowledge we have acquired with 
respect to the grandeur of man, the im- 
mortal spirit, and the splendour and 
sublimity of the destiny which awaitshim? 
We have the indisputable evidence of 
what religionists of all denominations 
can only guess at, conjecture, hope for 
and believe in. To us, the other world, 
the continuity and perpetuity of our 
individual existences, and the fact that 
our happiness or misery hereafter will 
be the rigorously just result of our lives 
here, are absolute certainties. Men and 
women who have lived for themselves 
in this world, instead of for others, come 
back and describe to us in harrowing 
language, the mental agony and remorse 
which they are undergoing — an agony 
and remorse which sometimes endure for 
centuries — and entreat us not to do as 
th^ have done ; but do their experience 
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and their pathetic solicitations influence 
us to practise self-denial, to dedicate 
our lives to the service of our fellow 
creatures ? 

Let each one answer for him or herself. 
I should be disloyal to the strongest and 
deepest convictions of my nature, if I 
refrained from showing you, however 
imperfectly, the miserable littleness of 
man, the animal, as compared with the 
indescribable grandeur and the in- 
conceivably magnificent destiny of man, 
the spirit. ( Concluded ) — Janies Smith in 
the Harbinger of Light. 

As SOON as man, by an act of the 
highest Freedom, surrenders and lays 
aside his personal individual freedom 
and independence, he becomes a par- 
taker of the only True Being, the Divine, 
and all the Blessedness that is contained 
therein. — Fichte, 

We make for ourselves our own 
spiritual world, our own monsters, 
chimeras, angels. All is marvellous for 
the poet, all is divine for the saint, all is 
great for the hero, all is wretched, 
miserable, ugly, and bad for the base 
and sordid soul. We are all visionaries, 
and what we see is our soul in things. 

— Amiel. 

Not getting, but giving, is the source of true 
joy in one’s life. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and every child of man who 
has tested this truth has found that those 
words of Jesus are true words. “The secret 
of true living is not in possession, but in dis- 
bursement. Whether the accumulation are 
of mind, purse, or other possessions, man 
lives as lie shares.” It is better to love than 
to be loved ; to give, than to get . — GtttU 
Thoughts, 
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THE HYMN OF CREATION. 

Rendered from a Bengali song 
COMPOSED BY SWAMI ViVEKANANDA. 

One mass, 

. Devoid of form, name and colour, 
Timeless, devoid of past and future. 
Spaceless, devoid of all, 

Where rests hushed 
Even speech of negation,! 

Voiceless. 

From thence, 

Floweth the river causal, 

In the form of desire radiant, 

Its waters angrily roaring 
The constant roar, 

“I am,’‘ “I am.” 

In that ocean, 

Of desire limitless. 

Appear waves, countless, infinite. 

Of what forms diverse, 

Of what power manifold, 

Of what repose. 

Of what movements varied, 

Who can tell ? 

Million moons, million suns. 
Springing from that ocean. 

Rushing with din tumultuous, 

Covered the firmament, 

Drowning the points of heaven, 

In light effulgent. 

In it 

Live what beings, 

Dull and quick, unnumbered. 

Pleasure and pain, 

Disease, birth and death ! 

The sun He is, 

His the ray, 

(Nay) the sun is He, 

And He the ray. 


t “AWi, NnHf" ^‘not Ihis not '’Btrahmaacnaoofe 
be deacribcil in aoj other . 


IN MEMORIAM; 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Money can procure bread and butter 
only ; do not consider, therefore, as if it 
were thy sole end and aim." 

Gurus can be had by hunclretis, but 
good chelas (disciples) are very rare.” 

“The moth once seeing the light never 
returns to darkness ; the ant dies in the 
sugar*heap but never retreats therefrom. 
Similarly a good devotee gladly sacrifices^ 
his life for his God by renunciation.” 

(Saj/w^'s of Sri Ramakrishna.) 

HE above three sayings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa were 
among those that struck us as characteris- 
tic of the sage when, some time ago, 
we read, for the first time, his biography 
written by the late Prof. Max Muller. 
And they may be said to epitomise the 
suggestions which the late Swami 
Vivekananda’s life makes to the large 
and admiring world he last week left 
behind him. For it is surely the Swamiji's 
choice of the ideal of a spiritual as op[X)sed 
to a material life, his successful attempt 
to wear Ramakrishna’s mantle and to 
deserve it, and his great renunciation are 
the three key-notes of his short and 
sweet life. There is ix^rhaps one n>orc 
idea which has been carried out by 
Swami Vivekananda, though it does not 
appear to have formed the subject of 
any of his Guru's sayings ; and it is that 
a .sage should use patrioti.sm as a fulcrum 
for the operation of his spiritual power 
and ta^. It is this last, perhaps^ which 
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made the diflference between the practical 
aspects of the life of the great sage and 
his illustrious disciple ; for whereas Sri 
Ramakrishna personally realised supreme 
bliss in a spiritual trance, Swami Viveka- 
nanda realised it in superinducing some- 
thing like a trance of enchantment upon 
his fellow-countrymen, by the magic of 
eloquent preaching with a view to rouse 
them into patriotic action. 

In Swami Vivekananda, therefore, we 
lose a patriot-sage who deserves the 
foremost rank among the national 
workers of the present age. Of the life- 
story of this extraordinary man the facts 
are as well known as they are few. His 
original name was Narendra Nath Dutt. 
He was born in a Kayastha family and 
like hundreds of other common alumni 
of the University, he was educated, 
English fashion, and graduated himself 
in the usual course of things. It was of 
course, predicted of him by an astrologer, 
even in his young age, tliat he would 
never enter the path of Grihasthashrama 
or worldly life. Rut such a prediction 
could not then mean anything perhaps 
excepta vague sortof despairtohis mother 
who probably, like most mothers, looked 
forward to his becoming a pleader or a 
clerk, earn a living and support a family. 
There is al.so no record to shew what 
idea the Swami himself had of his future. 
All that is known is that his acquaint- 
ance with Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa discovered to them both a vast but 
latent fund of spiritual potentiality in 
boy Narendra, and the Guru’s blessings 
and affection soon settled the course of 
the disciple’s future. He resolved to 
renounce a worldly career, and to devote 
all his powers and energies to go forth 


preaching the gospel of practical Vedant- 
ism. 

He then .seriously studied and practised 
Yoga ; and as preliminary to a career of. 
a preaching hermit, he travelled to all 
parts of India, and especially in the 
Himalyan regions, where he expected to 
meet with Siddhas or Tapaswins of 
ancient date. As he had occasion to 
incidentally relate later on in his lectures, 
Swami Vivekananda could, in these 
travels, learn to nerve his constitution 
for physical hardships. He described 
himself then as “a man who had met 
starvation face to face for fourteen years 
of life, had not known what to eat the 
next day and where to sleep, a man who 
dared to live, where the thermometer 
registered thirty degrees below zero, 
almost without clothes." It was during 
these travels that the Swami chanced to 
come to Poona* where he put up with Mr. 
Tilak, and proceeded to Mahable.shwar, 
the fair weather visitors from where that 
year brought back interesting impres- 
sions about a highly educated Swami 
who “talked beautiful philosoph)\’’ In 
the course of these travels, he visited 
Madras where he was being induced to 
deliver his first public lecture but steadily 
refused to do so. But the elite of the 
Madras public was charmed by his 
conversations ; and it was at Madras that 
the Swami’s resolve to go to America to 
preach the Vedanta there assumed a 
definite shape and also received 
encouragement and support The 
announcement of the gathering of the 
Parliament of the world’s religions also 
coincided with the above events, and 
though, as the Sw^imi himself told a 
Calcutta audience in 1897, ''his mission 
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in America was not for the Parliament 
of religions, but that it was only some 
thing in the way, an opening, an opportu- 
nity,” still the Parliament was his 
immediate objective when he sailed to 
America in 1892 ; and it was also at this 
Parliament that he first made himself 
famous. 

It is now well-known how successful 
was the Swami’s performance on the 
platform of the Parliament of the world’s 
religions at Chicago. His appearance 
there was the bursting of the Vedantic 
bomb-shell among the mob of Christian 
sects and the charm of his personal 
magnetism proved so patent, that even 
his opponents could not help liking him. 
The New York Oitk certified that “the 
most impressive figure of the Parliament 
was Swami Vivekananda. No one ex- 
pressed so well the spirit of the Parlia- 
ment as did the Hindu monk. He is an 
orator by divine right.” The loiva State 
Register had the following : — “During 
his stay in the city which was happily 
prolonged, Vivekananda met many of 
the best people in the city who found 
their time well spent in discussing relig- 
ious and metaphysical questions with 
him. But woe to the man who under- 
took to combat the monk on his own 
ground, and that was where they all 
tried it who tried it at all. His replies 
came like flashes of lightning and the 
venturesome questioner was sure to be 
impaled on the Indian's shining intellect- 
ual lance. The working of his mind, so 
subtle and so brilliant, so well stored and 
so well trained, sometimes dazzled his 
hearers ; but it was always a most in- 
teresting study. Vivekananda and his 
Cause found a place in the hearts of all 


true Christian.s.” 

Encouraged by his reception, Swami 
Vivekananda found it easy to carry out 
his plan of establishing a school for 
teaching Vedanta to the Americans, and 
the fruits of |XJrsistent teaching for two 
years were to be seen in the many con- 
verts to Hinduism that he made in tl>e 
ranks of Christian ladies and gentlemen. 
In 1896 the Swami visited England, 
where he met and was entertained by 
Prof. Max Muller; and here we havctlu; 
first-hand appreciation of the great 
European sage by the Indian sage. 
Writing to the Brahmavadin of Madras 
in June 1896, he thus paints Prof. Max 
Muller : — “That nice little house sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden, the silver- 
headed sage with a face calm and 
benign, and a forehead smooth as a 
child’s, in spite of seventy winters, and 
every line in that face speaking of a 
deep-seated mine of spirituality some- 
where behind, — the trees, the flowers, the 
calmness of the clear sky, — all these 
sent me back in imagination to the 
glorious days of ancient Iiidia,thedaysof 
our Brahmacharins and our Rajarshis— 
the days of our Vanaprasthas, the days of 
our Arundhati and Vashistha.” Max 
Muller had by this time published his 
article on Ramakrishna in the Nineteenth 
Century under the heading of “A Real 
Mahatma;” and the Professor, full of 
Ramakrishnaism for the moment, was 
naturally very pleased to enjoy Swami 
Vivekananda’s company ; for, as he ex- 
posed it himself, “it is not every day 
one meets a disciple of Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa 1 ” 

As regards the Swami’s creed, it is 
well known that he was a Vedantin. He 
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pr&aciwxl advaita ; but he was not a 
bigoted admitin ; for he regarded that 
the dvaita and tlie advaita schools 
had their own use. As he explained in 
ail address on “The Vedanta in its 
application to Indian life” at Madras, 
^‘the dualist and the advatist need not 
fight each othjr. Each has a place and 
a great place in the national life. The 
dualist must remain ; he is as much part 
and parcel of the national religious life 
as the advaitist One cannot exist with- 
out the other ; one is the fulfilment of 
the other ; one is the building, the other 
is the top ; the one the root, the other 
the fruit,” He regarded Vedanta from 
the practical point of view, and though 
himself a follower of Shankaracharya, he 
did not hesitate to prefer Ramanuja in 
certain respects. ‘'Shankara with his 
great intellect,” says he, “had not, I am 
afraid, as great a heart. Ramanuja’s 
heart was greater. He felt for the down- 
trodden, he sympathised with them. He 
took up the ceremonies, the accretions 
that had gathered, made them pure .so 
far as could be, and in.stituted new 
ceremonies, new methods of worship for 
the people who absolutely required these ; 
at the same time he opened the door to 
the highest spiritual worship from the 
Brahmin to the Pariah.” He himself 
was for popularising religious knowledge 
and worship. In his address on “The 
Puture of India,” the Swami expressed 
his intentions as follows : — 

My idea is first of all to bring out 
these gems of spirituality that are, ^ it 
were, stored up in our books and ii^he 
possession of a few, hidden, as it were, in 
the monasteries and the forests ; not only 
the knowledge from the hands where it 


is hidden, but the still more inaccessible 
chest, the language in which it was 

pre.served,theincrustationsofthecenturies 

of Sanskrit words.” 

He did not want, however, to degrade 
or depreciate San.sk rit, for Sanskrit was 
to him equivalent to ‘Prestige.' His idea 
to bring spiritual knowledge in the forum 
also did not originate in his hate for the 
Brahmin. Far from it. He did not want 
to bring down the Brahmins, but to 
raise the non-Brahmins up. His solution 
of the caste problem was “to bring about 
the levelling ideas of caste by making 
the other castes appropriate the culture 
and education which is the strength of 
the highest caste.” The ideal according 
to him at one end is the Brahmin, and 
the ideal at the other end is the Chandala, 
and the whole work is to raise the 
Chandala up to the Brahmin. Of course, 
the days of exclusive privileges and 
exclusive claims are gone, and it is the 
duty of the Brahmin, therefore, to work 
for the salvation of the re.st of mankind 
in India, and to stick to his spiritual 
ideals. 

As to the means of improving the 
condition of the people and creating a 
spirit of nationality in India, he held 
well-defined views ; and spiritual en- 
thusiast that he was, he looked at every 
thing through religion. Thus in his 
lecture on “My Plan of Campaign,” 
delivered at Madras, the Swami main- 
tained that “in India, social reform has^ 
to be preached by showing how much 
more spiritual a life the new system will 
bring, and politics has to be preached by 
showing how much it will be the one thing 
the nation wants viz., its spirituaUty." 
On another occasion he said» "Not only is 
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it true that the ideal of religion is the 
highest ideal ; in the case of India it is 
the only possible ideal of work ; work 
in any other line, without first strengthen- 
ing this, would be disastrous." 

But he was not content with preach- 
ing the cause of spiritualism in India. 
It was his ambition to carry his mission 
to distant lands, and in this respect he 
excelled the greatest Bengalee reformer 
~we mean, Raja Ram Mohan Roy. He 
felt inspired by a noble ambition of 
retaliating upon those who had so long 
taken the aggressive and encroached up- 
on the domain of Hinduism. He had a 
double purpose in view that could be, in 
his opinion, served by Indians going out 
to foreign countries. “VVe cannot do," 
he said, “without the world outside India, 
It was our foolishness that we thought 
we could, and we have paid the penalty 
by about a thousand years of slavery. 
All such foolish ideas that Indians must 
not go out of India, are childish. 1 hey 
must be knocked on the head ; the more 
you go out and travel among the nations 
of the world, the better for you and 
your country." Again : 

“The sign of life is expansion ; we 
must go out, expand, show life or degrade, 
fester and die ; there is no other alterna- 
tive.” But there was also another 
reason why we should go out. “Nations 
with their political lives have foreign 
policies. When they find too much 
quarreling at home they look for some 
body abroad to quarrel with and the 
quari^l at home stops.” Our foreign 
policy, however, can be for the present 
only spiritual and not political. Our 
policy must be to go abroad and preach 
the truth of our Shastras to the nations 
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of the world. It is by carrj ing out this 
foreign policy that we could do our sacred 
duty of im|>arting spiritual knowledge 
to others as well as win their respect for 
ourselves. “We will not be students 
always but teachers also 'Fherc can 
not be friendship without equfility and 
there cannot be equality when one party 
is always the teacher and the other 
party always sits at the feet. If you 
want to become equal with the luiglish- 
man or the American, you will have to 
teach as well as to learn ; and > 011 have 
plenty yet to teach to the world for 
centuries to come." 

The Indians are a conquered fietiple, 
yet they have their own conquests to 
make. “The gift of India is tlie gift of 
religion and philosophy, and wisdom and 
spirituality, and religion does not want 
cohorts to inarch before its path and 
clear its way. Wisdom and philosophy 
do not want to be carried on torrents of 
blood. They do not march upon bloody 
human bodies, do not march with violence 
but come on the wings of |>cacc and love. 
Like the gentle dew that falls unseen 
and unheard and yet brings into blossom 
the fairest of roses, so has been the 
contribution of India to the thought of 

the world I am an imaginative man 

and my idea is the conquest of the whole 
world by the Hindu race." He bitterly 

felt that India had completely degenerat- 
ed ; and his idea of curing her was to 
make her recognise that in spiritualism 
lay her strength and what was wanted 
was only faith in herself. The difference 
between the Englishman and the Indian 
he explained by saying that the English- 
man believed in himself, whereas the 
Indian did not “He believea in his be- 
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an Knj^lishman and he can do any- 
tln'n^^ he likes. You have been told and 
tau^d\t that you can do nothiuj' : and 
non-entities you are becoming every day.” 
That his diagnosis of the disease was 
correct he amply proved by his own 
action and example, h'or it is due to 
him that the seeds of Vedantism have 
been sown in the American soil and the 
name of India is being respected in that 
distant land. 

The few selections, that we have given 
above at random from his several 
speeches, will at once show the great 
breadth of the Swami’s views and the 
intense spiritual patriotism that he felt. 
Can the death of such a man be regarded 
as anything less than a national calamity? 
We really doubt whether the last century 
produced another man within whom such 
true patriotism was combined with such 
religious fer\'our. Hengal produced Ram 
Mohun Roy and Keshub Chander Sen, 
who in their own way attempted to 
introduce the light of the East into the 
West. Ram Mohan Roy possessed the 
gift of genius in a better measure and 
Keshub was a far more cultured man 
than Swami Vivekananda. But none of 
them succeeded so well as the Swami in 
pushing the campaign of aggressive Ve- 
dantism into the hearts of the Europeans 
and the Americans. Possibly the Swami 
came on the scene when the ground was 
better prepared for him by rationalising 
scientists who have rudely shaken 
Christian belief, but possibly also the 
Swami possessed that dash and that 
intense love for Hinduism, which both 
Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub 
Chunder Sen lacked. The latter, it is 
notorious, leaned dangerously towards 


Christianity and the strength of the 
former lay rather in exposing the defects 
of Hinduism. Naturally enough, there- 
fore, none of them succeeded in getting 
a hold over the popular mind ; and 
though they won admiration from Eu- 
ropeans, they could not make Hinduism 
as much respected as it is to-day owing 
to the efforts of Swami Vivekananda. 

The Swami’s career has been brief, and 
like a meteor of the first magnitude, he 
lighted up the face of his country and 
went down the horizon — all within ten 
short years. It is men like him that our 
country needs most at the present time ; 
and though he is gone, the glory of his 
example will, we trust, remain long be- 
hind him. — The Mahratta^ Poonay July 
ijtL 

REVIEWS 

V ESPER-SPARROW, OK WllAT 
TIIK Birds Say. By Margaret 
Kern. New York, 1902. 

A delightful little book from America, 
full of passages of exquisite refinement 
of thought. Nothing could be more 
felicitous than the manner in which the 
writer describes the various episodes of 
bird-life into which she seems to possess 
a remarkable insight. Scarcely could 
the winged population have a more 
fascinating advocate to stand up for 
their right to live their little span of life 
unmolested. We reserve ourselves the 
pleasure of reproducing in a future issue 
one or two extracts from this beautiful 
work, which no lover of Nature should 
be without. We pray that “the Supreme, 

J. S. OgiUvie pubg. Co., 67 Boae Street, Kew 
York. Price | 1.( 0. 



who dwctts \n the hearts of a\\ mankind, 
and in aU things animate and inanimate " 
in whose name the author sends saluta- 
tion and greeting may bless her with 
His spirit- touch and develop the powers 
of her head and heart more and more to 
serve the cause of Cessation of Cruel- 
ty and Love to all that Lives ! 

THE GOLDEN RULES of Bud- 
A 1)11 ISM. Compiled from the Bana 

Books. By //. S. Olcott^ P.T.S., Third 
Edition, Madras 1902. 

A tiny booklet of 22 pages of moral 
precepts of Buddhism. The fact that 
the veteran President-Founder of the 
Theosophical Society compiled the pre- 
cepts speaks for their excellence. They 
are classified under the following 
heads : Merits and Demerits ; Passions ; 
Associates and Friends; Parents, Teachers 
and Children ; Research Recommended ; 


The •Theortophirtt’ office, Adyar, Madras. Price 
auiiivs 4 and ]iies 6. 
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The Moral Law Inexorable ; Adeptshtp 
A Fact ; and The True Buddhist Priest. 
We can strongly recommend ita.sagreat 
friend to youth. It is a gem which every- 
one may wear, no matter what race or 
religion one may belong to, and become 
beautiful. 

We have also received a pamphlet by 
Mr. Charan Dass purporting to present 
the views of Swami Dayananda, the re- 
vered P'ounderof the Arya Samaj, on the 
bringing up of children. The writer 
draws freely from Western works on the 
subject : the extracts which he puts as 
footnotes seem almost like commentaries 
to what he gives as free translation of the 
second chapter of the Swamiji’s Satyar- 
tha Prakasha. Mr. Charan Dass is a 
disbeliever in Astrology and writes ra- 
ther strongly against it. 


The A. P. P. and Ql. Trading Co. Ixl., Lahore. 
Price anil v I an I pica 6. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


It has been decided to establish a 
Medical College in Agra. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale has 
been elected the President of the Poona 
Municipality. 

Some Scientists a.ssert that the purest 
air in cities is found about 25ft. above the 
street surface. 

The Sultan of Muscat is sending his 
son to represent him at the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. 


In Madagascar silk is the only fabric 
used in the manufacture of clothing. It 
is cheaper than linen in Ireland. 

A MEETING of the students of Zamo- 
riiVs College, Calicut, was held to 
mourn the loss of Swami Vivekananda. 

The longest tree in the world lies 
broken and petrified at the end of a defile 
in North America. It is said to be 66ft 
long. 

Maharajah ChanderShamsher Singh, 
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Prime Minister of Nepal, will be among 
the guests at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar. 

A I'.ILLION of letters and post-cards 
and 400,000,000 newspapers are annually 
handled at the General Post Office, 
London. 

Wf dcc[)ly regret to record the 
untimely death of l^awa Arjun Sing, 
the talented young Editor of Arya 
Patf iktt. 

A largely attcnclcd meeting of the 
.\aresap<at.im [ iblie \vas held on the f3th 
July to ex[)re>s their heartfelt sorrow at 
the sudden death ol .Sw«uni Vivekananda. 

.\ Wfaltiiv lady of the Poona 
Prahmin community has given Rs. <So,ooo 
to the Poona (ja)’nn Sainaj (Jdiilharmonic 
.Society) for the erection of a hall in 
I’oona. 

A si'Ki'iAL grant (^f Rs. 10 will bt' 
mad(‘ to ever)' Mutiny veteran of the 
Indian Army invited to the Delhi Dur- 
bar for the [)urpose of [)urchasing suitable 
clothing for the occasion. 

Wf are glad to learn of the ordination 
of Mr. Allan Maegregor as a Buddhist 
Blukshu at Akyab. The ceremony was 
performed on the 2 1st of May. His 
Blukshu name is Ananda .Maitriya. 

In June last our bel(3vi*d Swamiji 
arranged to start a new centre of Vedanta 
work at Benares. It also has been named 
Advaita Ashiama. A suitable place was 
taken and work began on the 2nd July. 
vSwami Sivananda is in charge. 


Mr. Damodar Ganesh Dani, B. Sc., 
a former student of the College of Science, 
Poona, who went to England three years 
ago to finish his Engineering course at 
Cooper’s Hill College, has come out 
successful in the recent C. E. Examina- 
tion. 

Tiifrk was one brave Parsi soldier 
who fought f(;r the King on the veldts of 
South Africa, and fell fighting under the 
Birtish flag. Sergeant Ghaswalla’s death, 
which was first announced by the 
Military Secretary to the Viceroy, ha. 
(ast a glo(jm over Poona, where the 
deceasc‘d was well known. 

In a meeting of the Madras Hindu 
Theistic Mission at the Unity Hall, at 
which Messrs. A. S. Mudaliar, M.diomcfl 
Abbas Hussain, C. W. Mackenzie and 
others took part, the following amonn 
other resolutions was proposed and 
adopted : — 

That the Hindu Theistic Mission be 
known as the Vivekananda Mission. 

TllF, Far East will be the seat of h«>ld 
ing two Oriental C’ongresses this \’ear. 
C)ne is the Oriental Religious Congress 
the first session of w'hich is proposed to 
be held in October ne.xt at Tok)'o, Japan, 
under Japanese initiation ; the other is 
the Oriental International Congress 
which has chosen this year Hanoi in 
Indo-China as its place of meeting in the 
December following. 

At this hour of bereavement and 
sorrow w'e have received letters of sym- 
pathy and condolence from kind friends, 
too many to be severally acknowledged. 
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We take this opportunity to express our 
heart-felt gratitude to them and earnest- 
ly hope and trust that their devotion to 
the Swamiji’s cause will be stronger than 
ever now that the great hero-sage is no 
longer with us in the flesh. 

In a public meeting of the citizen^ of 
Conjeeveram held on the 14th July in 
the hall of rachai3’appa’s High School 
with Mr. S. V. Kalla[nran Ihllai Ig A., 
Sub-Magistrate, in the chair, the following 
among other resolutions waspa^sed : — 

That steps be taken to perpetuate the 
memory of Swami Vi\'ekananda b\^ 
ordering for a good sized photo of his 
to be hung u[) in the hall of I’.ichai) aj)- 
pa’s High School and by founding a 
.scholarship or medal to be awanled 
annually, to a stiidcmt of that school who 
.shows pioficiency in religious {'ssay'>. 

It is with deep regret that w'e have 
received the new's of the passing away 
oflhe Rev. John Henry Barrows, I) D. 
When in the winter of 1S96-97 he came 
out to India as the first lecturer in con- 
nexion with the 1 laskell Kndowment, our 
belmcd Swamiji writing to the Hindu 
public to give him a grateful and luopit- 
able reception, said “It was the gicat 
courage, e.ntiring industr)’, imruffletl 
patience, and never-failing courtesy .d 
Dr. Barrows that marie the Barhament 
of Religions (of which he was the 
Prsident) a grand success.” 1 le w as the 
Pastor of the first Presbyterian ( lunch 
of Chicago and one of the most hbeial 
and widely known clergymen of America. 
In his death the Chri tian C lunch has 
lost one of its most zeal nis workers. 


On July 25th a crowded meeting was 
held in the IkichaiyappaC Hall to mourn 
tlieuntimelx'deathol Sw ami Vivekananda 
and totakcstepsto perpetuate hisinemoiw 
by cstablislung a M.itii or College ol 
Sannwisins foi contiiuimg the woik 
the Swami 1 he Hou’Ble Mr. P Anaiuia 
( harlu was \i)ied to the cliair. .Among 
telcgi.uus .iiul leltets u-.id .\t tiie meeting, 
we notice one telegi.im from the Uaia of 
Kamnad sympathising with the ohieil 
of the meeting and *me letter fioiu the 
Ihivatc Secretary to 11 . 11 the 

Ga(‘kwar of Baroda regretting the Maha- 
raja’s inabilit)’ to presule on the ocl.l^i^)n, 
owing to ill-iiealtli. Among otiteis the 
chairman, Messrs. Ivi ishi),is\\ ,m\i, 

V. C. Shesha ( hanar, \ C, I'aith.i- 
saralhi .\ u-’u, P, R. .sundaia I\ei,(‘ M 
Kuniarasw a.iii Sasin <uid .Sa.uiii ICima 
krishnaiiaiida addiessc'd (he ineeliii>' 

A CommiUra- of the follow mg gentlemen 
w as formc‘(l to collet I siihsci ipt)on>> and 
to lake luressary steps to gi\e effect to 
(he second ohier t <'f the meeting 

Phe Hon Sir S Suhiam.mia l\ei. the 
Hon. Ml. P Anand.i ( haihi, Mr, P 

Theagaraja ( lietl\, die Hon. Dewan 
Ikihadiir I' Rajaiatha Miid.diai, Me-sts 
V Krishiiaswami I , t 1, P P Sundara 
lyt'r, \.y Si'shagin l\i‘i, P. Rama 
Chandra Iyer, M A. .Miigararh.irMi , 1 
Veiikalasuhh.i I\er, S. (iop.ilasw aim 
l)'engar, V. C .Scshachariar, M. R Kama 
krishna!)er.(i. A Natesan, ( . V Mm.u 
swami l\er,B Dcvaiajulu .\aidii, ( V 
Kumaraswanu Sastnai, 1 ’ Suhiamania 
her, G. Venkatarangam, M. Al.isiiiga 
I'erumal l\engai and Hr .\aiijmida lCa\ 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

HOW TO CONQUER EGOISM— IV 


Q. — Of what nature are his feelings 
and impulses who has this ‘servant T ? 

A.— If the conviction is true and sin- 
cere, then there remains only the form — 
the appearance — of feelings and impulses. 
If after the attainment of God there re- 
mains the egoism of the servant or of 
the devotee in anyone, he can never hurt 
anybody. The whole sting of personality 
vanishes. The sword becomes gold by 
touching the philosopher’s stone. It re- 
tains its former form, but can never hurt 
anyone. 

Once a Sadhu placed his disciple in a 
magnificent garden with the intention 
of imparting to him the knowledge of 
“Who am I,” and went away. Calling 
in After a few days, he asked “Do you 
feel any want, my boy ?” On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he left with the 
disciple a fair woman, named Shy ama, and 
advised him to take fish and flesh freely. 
After a considerable time he came again 
and asked the same question as before. 
This time the disciple replied, “No, 

I have no want, thank you.” The 
Sadhu then called them both to him and 
pointing to Shyama’s hands asked the 
disciple: **Can you tell me what these are?” 


The disciple replied, “Shyama’s hands.*' 
“ What is it ? ” 

“ Shyama’s no.se.” 

“ What arc these ? ” 

“ Shyama’s eyes ” 
and so on. 

Pre.scntly the idea struck the disciple, “ I 
am talking of everything as Shyama’s 
this and Shyama’s that, what then is this 
Shyama ? ” Bewildered he asked his 
Guru the question “ But who is this 
Shyama to whom lx:Iongs these eyes, 
cars, &c. ? ” 

The Sadhu .said “ If you wish to know 
who this Shyama is, come with me and 
I will enlighten you.” So saying he re- 
vealed to him the secret. 

Be as devoid of vanity as the cast 
away leaf before the high wind. 

Sankaracharya had a disciple, who 
served him for a long time, but he did not 
give him any instruction. Once when 
Sankara was seated ahjne he heard the 
footsteps of some one coming behind. 
He called out “Who is there ?” The 
disciple answered, “It i.s I.” The Acha- 
rya saW, “If the word ‘I’ is so dear 
to you then either expand it indefinitely 
(Le. know the universe as thyself) or 
renounce it altogether.” 
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THE CALL OF INDIA 


“Truk religion, notwithstanding that 
it raises the views of those who arc 
inspired by it, to its own region, neverthe- 
less retains their life firmly in the 
domain of action. The true and real 
religious life is not alone {)ercipient and 
contemplative, does not merely brood 
over dev('ut thoughts, but is essentially 
acti ve. “ — Fichte. 

“A MAN perfects himself by working. 
I"oul jungles are cleared away, fair 
seed fields rise instead and stately cities : 
and withal the man himself first ceases 
to be a jungle and foul unwholesome 
desert thereby. Blessed is he who has 
found his work ; let him ask no other 
blessedness.” — Carlyle. 

“The men who have most finely felt 
the pulse of the world, and have in their 
turn most effectually stirred its pulse, 
are religious men.” — Havelock Ellis, 

Xy IBST comes the vision, then follows 
the fulfillment. Swami Vivek- 
ananda as a prophet and teacher fore- 
shadowed a new awakening for India, a 
quickening of her pulses, a new light. 
He held aloft the banner of Truth and 
Action, and the battle cry of his life was 
given out in unfaltering tones. Work ! 
It was an inciting call, and his enthusi- 
asm was, and still should be, a source of 
strength to us all, encouraging us to 
bring about great results. From the 
seed sown by him, is springing up a 
plant, which the youth of India should 
vigilantly foster, and endeavour carefully 
to mature. Let us show ourselves to be 


in accord with his leadings, and help to 
continue the work bequeathed by him 
to us, being quick to recognise the 
needs of our beloved India, and ever 
ready to lend a helping hand. We must 
see that no ground is lost by his death : 
that we in nothing go back ; we must 
feel that religious freedom broadens and 
not narrows, and strive to maintain the 
highest ideals of the Indian race. 

The Swami came in the great line of 
march of many heroic souls, in the foot- 
prints of Rishis and Saints. Every age 
brings forth philosophers with new at- 
tempts tocxplain the problem of existence, 
and he embodied the spirit of his age. 

Yet, let not the traditions of the past 
prove a hindrance in our way, and if our 
lives need reconstructing, an indispen- 
sable preliminary is a thorough leslu^g 
of all our theories and customs ; we 
must “prove all things, and hold fast to 
that which is good.” Surely, we all 
acknowledge, that eo man can grasp, 
much less monopolize, the whole of truth, 
but each mind appropriates its own 
congenial atoms : by and bye, this variety 
of thought will be gathered together, 
every individual mind will then give ex- 
pression to its natural tone and the 
volume of the whole will create and 
produce the perfect harmony of truth’s 
full chord. In accordance with this, we 
shall always find a diversity of beliefe 
upon minor matters ; predilections for 
shades of thought, in keeping with the 
state of different persons. 
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The Swami particularly addressed him- 
self to the youth of India. He urged them 
to extricate themselves from the meshes 
of indolence, in which so many of them 
were entangled ; to find out the meaning 
and significance of life : to arouse them- 
selves to the realisation of their great 
[>ossibilities, and see that a progressive 
future lay before them. He warned 
them that the world was an enchantress 
Lwcr seeking to charm them into forgetful- 
ness of the spiritual and eternal realities. 
As time passes, the pace of progress 
juickens ; everywhere in India new 
ideas are fermenting. 

Then what is there for )'ou to do, you 
ask? Young men ! India wants you! 
Zealous workers arc needed everywhere. 
Action, is the imperative cry ! Strong, 
resolute, loyal, unswerving hel[) in 
ameliorating the condition of our people 
and in promoting the betterment of our 
country, A blight seems to have fallen 
over our land, which has caused it 
physically towithei, appr(jaching astute 
closely allicvl to suspended animation. 
Peculiar conditions of the people and 
country may have concurred to cause 
the malady, but ihts weakness of constitu- 
tion and want of vigour must be remedi- 
ed, withoj.ll loss of time. The main 
requisite is work,knowledge and enthusi- 
asm, and a tremendous confidence in 
the self. 

The soul is a sacred storclioiise 
of heavenly wisdom and truth, and 
at the centre of every heart Truth 
lives. Many of us are in a state of 
spiritual etiolation, but can be restored 
to our true nature by exposure to divine 
light. Concentrate your best efforts to 
the cause of uplifting humanity by your 


thoughts and deeds, and Ifct all of us 
who cling with undying affection to the 
glorious memorials of the ancient times, 
and the principles of the noble Vedanta, 
do our utmost to infuse new vitality and 
strength into our present apathetic 
condition, having an indomitable faith in 
an ideal future. Rise up to the latent 
potentialities of your nature, display the 
capacities that shall serve jthe ends you 
have in view, for human possibilities are of 
an exalted character in spiritual unfold- 
ment and power. 

How rich in promise and opportu- 
nity is the |Xiriod of youth ! Standing 
on the threshold of life, making light 
of all obstacles on the road, they 
see years before them, like u country 
ripe for conquest. What a sense of 
infinite wealth do the intrepid spirits of 
youth possess in the gifts of inlierent 
energy and strength, and in the »>ut-l()(A' 
of an unexpended fiituie! Ktserv(jirs 
of knowledge «ire within >oii, and \istas 
of light, that aie yet undieainl of, will 
stream forth. All living truths must be 
ciiaiMClei i'^ed by intensity o\ puipose 
and singleness of mind. Much depends 
upon yourselves W lio cen question that 
the spirituality of India in the future 
will greatly de\)end upon the opinions 
formed and the work acc<;mplished by 
the men who are iujw in thcii youth ? At 
all hazards, work ! Be given to action 
rather than to contemplation ; lx: practi- 
cal, instead of mt-rely theoretical : execute, 
not merely discus.*,! It is by interior 
concentration on a desired object, the 
persistent ability to seixe occasions, that 
the highest achievements become 
possible. 

Within recent years, the VVcbtcrn p ub- 
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lie have shoVn a marked interest in 
Sanskrit literature. The publication 
twenty years ago, of Max Muller’s ‘Sacred 
Books of the East’ attracted a good deal 
of attention and introduced the fashion 
of reading Hindu philosophy, and it was 
made manifest that the Upanishads 
comprised an inestimable cyclopedia of 
religious teachings and precepts. Since 
then, the Swarnis’ voices have penetrated 
the countries of the West, carrying with 
them the soul-stirring and elevating 
power of the Vedanta. The propaganda 
inaugurated so well by Swami Vivek- 
ananda at the Parliament of Religions 
held in Chicago, will be continued by his 
earnest and devoted adherents, who are 
vividly alive to the requirements of our 
country, and also to the self-evident fact 
that many of the Western people are 


deeply imbued with the spiritual thought 
of India, which has produced a profound 
impression upon them, and a desire for 
further enlightenment and elucidation 
on the subject. Thus the seeds sown by 
Swami Vivekananda and his brother 
Swarnis will germinate far and near into 
a living faith, sinking deep into the 
hearts of all those who intelligently 
giive heed to his gospel of truth. In 
setting forth its teachings let our motto 
be identical with that of Colenso — “In 
all things unity ; in things non-essential 
liberty ; in all things, charity.” 

“Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful; 
The seeds of god-like power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we 

will.” 

A Western Disch^le. 


NOTES ON INDIVIDUALITY 


XyROM the stand-point of p.sycho-phy- 
^ siology we sec that indhnduality con- 
sists in body, mind and brain, mainly in 
the memory and the environment. But any 
modification of the body entails no 
corresponding modification of one’s indi- 
viduality ; neither does any change in the 
environment entail any change in the in- 
dividual character. John remains the 
same, the same son of his parents, whe- 
ther one hand or one leg of his is ampu- 
tated or not, whether he is in England 
or in America. The whole body together 
with the brain undergoes silent and steady 
modifications, from childhood to youth, 
from youth to manhood and from man- 
hood to old age, but the individuality 


remains in general unchanged. The 
formation and development of tlie brain 
is subject to the same law of modification. 
The brain grows and crystallizes, the 
ganglionic centre.^ are more and more 
developed, and the brain of a man may 
be said to be new when compared to what 
he had in his childhood, still the indivi- 
duality remains intact. On the other 
hand, cases of Double Personality do 
often occur, which decisively prove that 
individuality does not consist in what we 
have enumerated above. In the case of 
a Double Personality we meet two in- 
dtviduaisy operating successively ; — one 
moving in one sphere, the other in another, 
having quite different sets of memories 
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and quite different sense impressions, the 
one individuality completely ignorinir 
the other and yet holding the same brain. 
If we assume with the modern psycho- 
physiologists, the brain as the seat of all 
impressions which should be brought into 
play during activity, then we are at a loss 
to comprehend how and why the same 
brain acts in co-operation with two quite 
different personalities. When one man 
assumes an individuality, ignoring all 
previous connexions, bringing into play 
certain sense impressions which could 
not possibly have been stored up before, 
it becomes clear and definite that these 
sense impressions must have been some- 
where else, and not in the organ, which 
we call ‘brain.’ In order to have a bettor 
comprehension of this somewhat tnys- 
terious phenomenon let us have recourse 
to an analogous [)henomenon in the 
material world. 

It has been shown in the ‘Dynamics 
of Mind’ that memory consists not in the 
arrangement of the cerebral molecules, 
but in that of the medium, which mayor 
may not be ether, between tnc brain 
cells, just in the same manner, as the 
electric energy resides not on the surfaces 
of two electrified conductors, but in the 
medium between them which has been 
subjected to the stress and strain of the 
electric field. The intervention of air, 
glass or sulphur, all of them grosser me- 
diums, is of secondary consideration, while 
the intervening ether is of primary impor- 
tance. Similarly in the case of memory the 
existence of the brain cells serves only to 
magnify apparently the effects and have 
no importance se. 

Analogous to the persistence of cere- 
bral vibrations of the medium between 


the brain cells, which constitute memorN , 
all the senses and sense impressions re- 
side in the finer-bocl\', the g»-()sser brain 
serving only as a connecting , link be- 
tween the outside and the inside for the 
perception of our limited/. The phe- 
nomenon of Double Personality is lliere- 
fore easily explained, bor wlien \N e see 
in a man individuality rliffercnl fri'in w hat 
we know, that is u> sa>', takin- the fonn 
of another man, in quite different envi- 
ronment bringing into play all the stored 
up energies of the senses or sense im- 
pressions, which could not have been in 
the grosser brain, the explanation is sat- 
isfactory when we are told that those 
impressions were in the finer-bcKly. I'lie 
fincr-body is first affected with a sen^e 
impression, and if it he a strong one it 
comes down to the grosser physical. Dur 
brain is only a vehicle of consciousness , 
if we imagine consciousness as something 
like an electric current flowing tliiongh 
a galvanometer which can be coinpaied 
to a brain, then we can have a fair esti- 
mate of the real fact. Any disordei of 
the galvanornetric needle which indie. lU s 
the current makes it impossible fijr le. to 
detect the current, although it is flowing 
through the coils all along. In the same 
manner any disorder in the gross brain, 
as wrought by death, makes it utterly 
impossible to detect any remnant of 
consciousness although consciousness ii 
there in the finer-bxly. 

The fincr-b(Kiy is itself the sum total 
of the sense and mental iml)res.^io^s 
wrought on a finer mc<lium which may 
be ether or something else ; the forces 
which affect the finer-body may not be 
the same as those which affect its grosser 
image. A blow may injure a certain 
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portion of the brain without affecting 
any part of the finer one ; it is only the 
different mental forces that affect it, and 
work periT^nent changes on it. For, wc 
know that to produce any change in the 
configuration of any system the force 
must be of the same order of complexity 
as the system is. It is only an ethereal 
ware that can interfere with another wave 
of light. A violent blow cannot affect a 
wave. In the same manner a tiioiight 
which is nothing but the vibration of the 
thought medium or mind-stuff ( .some 
say ether) can affect the finer-body which 
is of the same contexture. The acts and 
doings of an ego can be completely deter- 
mined if we know all his stored up im- 
pressions, tlie force:s of the environment 
and the strength of his memory. Ikit 
these energies do all reside in the finer- 
body. We therefore see that the finer- 
body determines the path of tlie ego. 
The guiding (principle of these operation.s 
may he an.ilogically deduced from that 
developed by Hu)'ghens in explaining 
the transmission of ethereal vibrations 
viz — Tile t(;tal effect at any point of a 
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secondary wave is the resultant of all 
points of the same in any one of its 
earlier positions. 

If this is .so then the nature of after 
life is only an outcome of what is past 
and .scientific deduction is extremely 
possible. And grounding on this scienti- 
fic conclusion we make a headway in 
c.stablishi ng the true theory of a post- 
mortem existence. 

Let us go a step further. If death is 
only a transformation, the beginning of 
a metamorphosis, then the con.sequeut 
stage must be explained by the proge- 
nesis-hypothesis, and therefore cannot 
have any claim for the abiogenesis, /. e.y 
it must be one with the great law of 
causation ; in other words the apparently 
hypothetical stage is a real phase of evo- 
lution — evolution both of physical and 
mental states. Consequently if we arc 
to find befort^hand the state of a man af- 
ter what wc call his death, wc must con- 
sider all the data of his existence which 
will influence his metamorphosis, tlie 
forces of his environment.— . 
proof of the Scientific Corroborations of 
the Upanishat. 


MAYA 


TT is ^taitling to find that the ancient 
^ doctrine of Maya is supported by our 
most recent jisychology. The conception 
of the thought-process entertained by the 
older or physiological p.sychology was that 
ideas spring from mental images, and men- 
tal images from sensations ; the newer or 
psychological psychology has proved 
experimentally that the process may be 
reversed, and that under certain circum- 
stances idea may give rise to mental 


image and mental image to sensation. 
Binet and Fere, in their classic work on 
Hypnotism, tell us that ‘in suggestion an 
idea re.solves itself into an image, and 
an image into a sensation.’ The ‘idea/ 
let us say, of a dog calls up in a hypno- 
tised person the mental image of some 
particular dog, which image he 'external- 
ly projects/ and cannot help believing 
to be ‘real’ Those authors say further : 
Tn reply to the question, What is meant 
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by “external projection”? wo answer 
that it is the belief in the reality of a 
thing. The external projection of an 
image is, therefore, the belief in its 
reality.’ In the East, the thought process 
i.s in every instance believed to be from 
image to sensation— that what we call 
the material world is nothing but the 
external projection of our mental Images 
— the difference between a person in 
what we call a normal state, and a 
person in the hypnotic condition, being 
merely a difference in degree of su.scept- 
ibility to the inlluence of Maya : that, 
in fact, the distinction in kind which we 
make between normal and hypnotic 
consciousness is like saying that there 
arc two kinds of water, cold water and 
hot water, and calling cold water ‘normal 
water,’ because in our experience water 
in its natural state is cold, and calling 
hot water ‘abnormal water,’ because 
under our [)rcsent conditions it needs to 
be artificially heated to become hot. 
Some authorities on the hypnotic or 
trance state now consider that everyone 
is more or less in the hypnotic state all 
the time ; and a few of those authorities 
even maintain that the whole business of 
life is carried on through unconscious 
suggestion of a truly hypnotic kind ; and 
this view is distinctly in accordance with 
the Eastern theory. Indeed, Ih'net and 
F^r<i go so far as to say : ‘External 
perception is termed by Taine a true 
hallucination. Certainly this act is, like 
illusion, a .synthesis of external sensa- 
tions and internal image.s.’ 

Eastern psychology agrees with Wes- 
tern in saying that sense-preceptions by 
themselves tell us nothing : if they did, a 
cow, whose sense-perceptions are at least 


as acute as our own, would enjo)' the 
landscapes in a picture gallery as mucli 
as we do. A thing has not only to l>c 
perceived but aUo‘apj)erceived' (perceiv- 
ed with a cotisciousness of self, or of 
relation to self), beloie it makes an\’ 
mental impression on iis : sense- impress- 
ions have to be intei preted h\' ex- 
perience before lhc>’ l)ccome mental 
impressions, or else we ‘see men as tiei's 
walking,’ or see only daubs of cr)lour in 
a picture gallery. Even when our sense- 
impressions are thus interpreted, it 
generally reejuires many repetitions of 
them before they form a mental image 
that we can recall ‘in imagination,’ and 
recognise as that of the ohjirt which 
first gave us the sensations. And as 
soon as the mental image is formed, it is 
that ‘memory-image' tliat we see (apper- 
ceive) when our senses arc again im- 
pressed by ‘the unknown cause of sensa- 
tion,’ which we call the ‘thing.’ We 
meet a friend after )'ears of se[)aration, 
and find him ‘changed,’ and uc have to 
remodel our mental image ()f him to 
make it fit the new sense-impressions 
which we experience ; if he is much 
changed, we fail to recognise him. If 
we do recognis^^ him, we .see the person 
we remember, not the one who is there 

at least, nut until we have readjusted 

our memory-images to the new sense- 
impressions, or corrected them by these. 
We do not even call it ‘recognition’ un- 
le.ss we can appeneive our old acquaint- 
ance— until we recall the memory-image 
which bears with it the record ofhi.s 
relation to oursclvc.s. Everyone knows 
how confusing it is to meet a person 
whose face is familiar, but whom we can- 
not ‘locate’: presently he tells us hia. 
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ninl vve ‘reco;;nisc him’ — our 
incinory-image finds its bearint^s and 
t(jin))letcs itself ; but not until then do 
we really the man who stands before 
us. 

Kastern psx cholo^^y says that once a 
mental iina‘;e has been formed, it is self- 
existent, and independent of the thin^ 
which furnished the sensations that 
formetl it. Our mental imaj^^e, for 
instance, of an absent friend is the same, 
and produces the same emotions in us, 
whether he be alive and well, or has 
died ‘ui^beknown’ to us. A mental 
ima^^e may be recalled to our memory 
either by the rej)ctition of the sense- 
impressions that formed it, or by the 
'idea' i)( it, that is to say, by the mention, 
or even the thouj^ht, of its name. In 
our present state of consciousness, a 
combination of both reminders is 
necessary; if sense-impression be absent, 
the called up by tlie name (of the 

thin;.^ or of the act) is recognised as only 
a memory-image; if name be absent, 
recognition is imperfect, becau.se as.socia- 
tion is incomplete, for ‘language is 
necessary for thought,’ and language here 
means naf//e. In the hypnotic or trance 
consciousness (the fully-developed form 
of which will probably be our normal 
consciousness after death) a name is 
sufficient by itself to call up an image, 
which, in the absence of normal scn.se- 
impressions, fills undisturbed the whole 
fiekl of consciousness, and is externally 
projected, becoming a ‘reality’ for us, 
capable of giving us dream-sensations, 
which create further dream-realities (and 
the.se, of course, are the normal ‘realities’, 
of the trance state). This extraordinary 
power of name to awaken memory 


images makes it the link which connects 
the waking with the trance conscious- 
ness, and causes the Eastern to regard 
namt' as a constituent part of thing — an 
idea which at first seems quite nonsensi- 
cal, but which appears in all old relig- 
ions, and al.so in magic ; even when the 
policeman ‘commandeers’ our aid ‘in the 
name of the King,’ we feel the actual 
presence of the King constraining us in 
some mysterious way. 

OUK newer psychology, as I have said, 
throws much light on the ancient doc- 
trine of Maya. Like it, this newer psy- 
chology makes little use of ‘the idea,’ 
which occupies so prominent a place in 
the older ; for ( to quote Binet and F'ercj 
again) ‘repeated experiments have shown 
that every idea is an image.’ Eastern 
psychology sa)’s that zve think in itnages 
— clear ideas being simply a sufficiency 
of clear-cut images, presenting themselves 
in logical order. These images we un- 
consciously construct for ourselves by 
joining together into distinct groups all 
the sensations which under the same 
circumstances we experience at the same 
moment, a process which not only forms 
images, but also associates them in the 
miiid. These groups of sensation.s, how- 
ever, are not the mental images : they 
are, as it were, only the moulds in which 
those images are ca.st. What, then, is 
the material out of which the mental 
image is made ? The Eastern thinks 
that the question answers itself : Mental 
images are made out of mind. As Patan- 
jali expresses it, ‘The mind takes the 
form of the thing thought of.’ — (To be 
continued (London). 
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A THlBUrK TO VlVliK ANANDA 

Lo! India weeps, with the sound of ttie dcatii-huell tollin ' 

A star lias faded in the Eastern skw 
The dreaded foe, the fates of men controllinjr. 

Coldly refused to pass the hero by ; 

Weep India of thy noblest son bereft I 

Ah, Uenius claimed him as her very own 
Upon his brow her glorious mark she left, 

His soul was kindred to the gods alone, 

And India gives him with a bitter groan. 

And Genius sighs— while the tears of the nation arc flowing 
And sad the melancholy Muses pine, 

Hut in our hearts an ardent fire is glowing, 

To pay our tribute at the hero’s shrine. 

Ah, )-ou who turned the spirit’s mystic tide, 

And gave new life-blorxl unto foreign lands, 

Th\' country’s hero and thy nation’s pride. 

Oh, hear the [irayers she weeping upward .sends, 
y\nd take the offering from her trembling hands. 

O Power Divine, look down on thy children’s deep sorrow. 

Nor leave them in their hour of woe alone. 

OjKMi their eyes to love’s more glorious morrow, 

(jive them the peace they seek at India’s throne. 

India! behold them weeping for thy son! 

Honourerl by thee, reveie<l and loved abroad ; 

Wlio. all ! too soon from out their micKt has gone. 

He tnxl the path that patriots have trod 
And loved his country as he loved his God. 

The breezes whisper, while the inurmining west wnnis are siglimg ; 

Pile throbbing sea echoes the sad icTi ain, 

'Phe hoary mountains to the sound replying, 

Send forth the me.ssagc o’er the distant plain. 

Send on the word o’er LiikI and ocean wide, 

And man)’ a lieait with biltci sorrow bent, 

Will still recall the hero’s work with [iride, 

A daring mcs.sengcr whom gods had sent, 

High rai.sing I nd ia’> name whcic’er he w'cnt. 

But seasons roll bv’, and years will be coming and going, 

And mortals must go, the path for all men is the same. 

Well have they lived, who leave the world bestowing 
^ Upon posterity a hallowed name. 

Then mingle with the death knell’s sombre chime 
Hope for new strength, will to delay your fears. 

His noble work will live throughout all time ; 

Hi.s monument, washed in a nation’s tears. 

Will be a holy shrine in future years. ^ 
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CKYING IN THK WILDERNKSS 

II. 


I N our preceding paper f the cry was 
for the maturity of Indian mother- 
hoori. We wrote: “The physiological 
fact is well-known that maturity cannot 
I:>e attained before the cessation of growth. 
Maturity is at the limit of growth. Rut 
by a strange irony of fate, the matter is 
wholly misuiulerstofKl by us, the codi- 
i/iencement of growth is taken for inatn- 
rit)\ the result of which has been the re- 
production of a race of men from genera- 
tion to generation, whose mothers had 
only begun to grow.” 

What i.s po[)ularly (\n the Sn/ritis) 
supposed to be the mark of maturity in 
girl.s, that is of their fitnes to be mothers, 
is proved by physiology to be onfy the 
sign of the beginning of the development 
of those parts of the .s) stem most concern- 
ed in the reproduction and nourishmentof 
the child. The first beginning of growth, 
we repeat, is mistaken for maturity. The 
same awful blunder (only more ruinous) 
is committed as that of making a child 
chew hard solid food when it is just cut- 
ting its milk teeth. The development of 
the parts referred to above, namely the 
pelvis, the mammary sy.stem,etc., is com- 
pleted in this country at the age of 19 or 
20. Fitness for motherhocKl therefore 
never ca\i be until then. 

We arc driven to go into these details 
by the consciousness that the ignorance 
of this fact alone generally among our 
l^eople is largely res[K)nsible for our de- 
generation. It is our mature conviction 
that this is the one thing of all others 

t Vulo PrahmUh 1 Jih iratt, DoccinbiT 1901 . 


which has been .sapping the vitals of our 
nation. It is therefore the most sacred 
duty of every Indian, who has capacity 
to understand and to think, to lay the 
axe effectually at the root of this evil, 
whatever might be the odds that stand 
in opposition and however revolutionary 
might the first results appear. 

We all know that prevention is better 
than cure. We must therefore to prevent 
this evil, stamp out child-marriage. It is 
nothing but silly to imagine that it could 
be done by enforcing obsolete secondary 
regulations and bye-law.s, if the root of 
the evil — child-marriage — is allowed to 
grow. 

The wreck of the caste-system that is 
left to us, like most wrecks in the organic 
world, is frightfully interfering with the 
life-current of the nation. For the ca^te, 
which we now have, is nothing but a 
wreck of the ancient system. The casie- 
.system we find in the Scripture^, was 
more than anything cl.se, a system of 
'grouping according to guna (tendency) 
and karma (duty). What obtains now' is 
simply a grouping for marriage and din- 
ing. All that was good and progressive 
in the system is gone, all that is bad and 
degrading is left. 

Unrestricted competition is the heart 
and core of the industrial problem in the 
West. The ancient Indian caste-system 
served to check this wild career of com- 
petition by grouping society according 
to duties or professions, that is, by res- 
tricting certain professions to certain 
groups. This arrangement, while it left 
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room for enou<Th healthy competition 
amonjj the individuals of each group, 
secured at one stroke the excellence of 
production along each line by the cumu- 
lative action of heredity and early envi- 
ronment, as well as the even distribution 
of wealth in the whole social organism. 

At the present time there is no caste 
restriction in profession. A member of 
any caste can take up almost any pro- 
fession w ith impunity. In fact the social 
condition in modern India, so far as 
guna and kanna are concerned, is just the 
same as in the West. 

'I'he oiily caste-restriction tliat is now 
left, is, as we have said before, iti mar- 
riage and dining. Let us study the effect 
of this resti iction. 

Kach caste is divided into many sub- 
castes. Kach of these sulvca^tes, in their 
turn, is further subdivided into many 
sections Only a few of these sections 
may interinarr\’ among themselves 
The tendency has been to limit the area 
of intermarriage all this time, resulting 
in very close interbreeding, or union of 
the same or closely related blood in 
marriage, with all its attendant evils.f 

The Bengali Hrahmaus are divided 
into seven principal sub-castes. These 
seven are ; (ij Karhi, (2) Varendra, (3) 
Vaidic, (4) Ganak, (5) JIhatta, (6; Agra- 
dani, (7) Varna-Hrahamans. Intermar- 
riage between any two of these is pro- 
hibited. 

To take one of these sub-castes. The 
Rarhi sub-caste is divided into three 


t Tl»c effect of elO'C iiiturbreediuLf l>:n I0114 
tli <5 sphei’d of xpeoul itioii. It jx ji 
fact to-day. lu fvil'. are a<liiiittod on ull lnuid.s. 
UiologihtH, j>ii\ .mil bivciL*!-, .lie hII 
that it is responsible for the lo-s of (!) conaltu* 
tioaal vigour, (2) MMi iind {^' 6 ) icitinty : aU) for 
the general weakenin'^ of the uu’tifal f.n*ulties, 
idiocy, byi>teri.v. nervous disordei n am I pL-rpctuaiiun 
of morbid tendencies and m.suy di-se.isci. 


sections, namely, (i) Kulin, (2) Srotriya 
(.3) Vamsaja. It is not correct for 
any two of these to intermarry. 

Ihen ag.ain the Kulin section is divid- 
ed into 36 7 /U'/s. Kach r/ir/ ag.iin is sub- 
divided into several go/fas and gyns. 
One md cannot mterinarrs' with another. 

I he number of lirahmans in Bengal, 
as given in the last Census Report was 
2,977,822, of which 8751 arc Nepali Brah- 
mans, who of course intermarry exclu- 
.^ivcly among tliemselvcs, and possibly 
have a good many sub-castes and sub- 
sections between any two of which inter- 
marriage is interdicted. There is pro- 
bably also included in the above net 
figure a large number of Brahmans from 
different parts of India who have made 
Bengal their home, and who as a rule 
intermarry only in their own particular 
narrow circles. What is true of the Ben- 
gal Brahm.ins is more orl jss trueofallsub- 
castes and sections (d the Hindu people. 

Is it strange tiieii, th.if as a nation we 
have been steadily deteriorating in size 
and vigour } 

Consider along u itli this the fact of 
the immatuiit)' of our mothers, genera- 
tion after generation, and the hopelessly 
collapsed st.ite of our society will be 
largely' accounte<i for. 

The a medy lies in stamping t>ut child- 
marriage and m free intennaniage among 
all the sub-castes, sections and sub-sec- 
tions of a Caste. I lie m<^re distant in 
connevion the parties ctiiilracting the 
marriage, the more varied the blood, the 
sooner will resuscitation come. 

Is it not the sacred duty of every edu- 
cated Indian to carefully attend to these 
points while mairying or giving in mar- 
riage ? 

Okthuix)X. 
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THE HYMN OF SAMADHI 

Rendered from a Renoali sonc. 

COMPOSED IW Swwil VlVEKANANDA. 

The sun is not, 

Nor the comply moon, 

All light extinct ; 

In the void, 

Floats shadow- like* 

The image-universe. 

In the void of mind involute, 
Floats the fleeting universe, 

Rises, floats, sinks again, 
Ceaseless, 

In the current of ‘L’ 

Slowly the shadow -multitude 
Entered the primal womb, 

And flowed ceaseless 
The only current, 

‘‘1 am, 1 am.” 

Lo ! it is stopped. 

Even that current, 

Void melted into void, — 

Beyond speech, beyond mind, 
The heart understands, 

That does. 


IN MEMOUIAM: 

SWAM I VIVEKANANDA 

HE news that Swami Vivekananda 
bicathcd his last at Calcutta, on 
l'rida\-, the 4th instant, has come U|X)n 
us with a shock. Although it was known 
for a \'ear or two that the heavy and 
tireless work he did in .America and the 
We‘^tern worhl as an e.\ pounder of the 
ancient Hindu thought had considerably 
shattered his constitution, still it was 
believed recently that his health was 
improving and that he would .soon be 
able to resume his work with his usual 
energy and enthusiasm, l^ut the will of 
Divine Providence seeems to have ordain- 
ed otlierwise, and n<)w that lie is no more 
the best that we can do is to appraise 
justly the value of the work he did in 
his life and to learn for ourselves as well 
as to arrange to transmit to posterity 
all those lessons of nobilit)', self-sacrifice 
and enthusiastic patriotism which have 
so largely about' fled in his career as a 
cosmop».>litan Hindu Sannyasin. Born 
in the year 1863 of a respectable Kayas- 
tha family in Calcutta, he went by the 
name of Norendranath Dutta. He was 
a Bachelor of Arts of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and was preparing to become a 
lawyer, his own father having been 
an Attorney-at-law of the Calcutta 
High Court. Before this could be 
carried out, his father died, and the son 
who had already come under the in- 
fluence of the now well-known Rama- 
krishna Paramhamsa of the Dakhine- 
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swar Kali temple became more and 
more closely attached to his Gum and 
took upon himself the life of asceticism 
and renunciation. In the days when 
English educated young Bengal was 
being agitated by the new eclecticism of 
Hrahmo thought, and when the late 
Keshub Chundra Sen was captivating all 
impressive liearts by his magnificent 
eloquence and broad sympathies, Rama- 
krishna Paramhamsa was silently operat- 
ing in a corner of the great city of 
Calcutta so as to draw to himself a few 
select spirits from among the young 
men, the restlessness of whose mind must 
have appeared to him to be a sure sign 
of their earnestness. It lias nv)W become 
a fact of history that Keshub (‘hundra 
Sen himself drew much inspiration from 
the great Ramakrislina Paramhamsa. 

Of the young men who thus came 
under the inspiring influence of this 
great Brahmin Sannyasin and V^edantic 
teacher in modern Calcutta, the late 
Swami Vivekananda seems to have been 
possessed of the greatest and the most 
comprehensive capacity to understand 
the true meaning of the life and teach 
ings of his venerable master. And it is no 
wonder that he was that master’s dearest 
disciple. In time the master also died 
leaving the little band of devoted and 
admiring disciples to take care of them- 
selves and to so work on and live in tlic 
world as to spread liis ideas of religious 
truth and purity over as wide an area as 
possible. The influence which proceeded 
frorn Ramakrishna Paramhamsa is 
nothing new in the history of India like 
Brahmoistn or Christianity or Islam. 
What flowed from him was simply the 
old stream of Vcdantic light and illumi- 


IHO 

nation : only the stream in its flow 
was more all tunbraci ng than it ever 
seems to have been in the past in prac- 
tice. And the great les.on that he 
wanted apparently to impu-ss ii|H>n the 
mind of humanity was the Ic adh of the 
harmoiiN i)t rcligi(»n''. liow \(n\ largei 
the world stands to-ila» m need of 
learning ilu4i Ic-ssnn e.in l)e u(li enough 
made nut 1)\ all th<*se who aje able to 
perceive the ehish ;nid the tiiiin!>il that 
is even now uotieiMble in the conflict 
Ijelueen cieeds rintl u ligioiis. The ab- 
sniility <»1 the <“on\ icl k-m tliat all tinth is 
contained in some one particuhir leligion, 
or that an\ erne rehh^jon is wholb' tine 
while ()theis ,o(‘ paitialiy so, or, again, 
that man by Ins ingemiify can pick up 
the wheal fioin the chaff m all religii>iis 
and thus och'cticMll)' aiii\e‘ at a icligions 
comp(»sition ahuh is .litogethei free bom 
«ill kinds cl delci-ts and tleficicncics doe.s 
not leqiiiie anv ilel.iiled dcMiioiisii at ion. 
And in India, it was long ago iccognised 
lliat religion !•> a iieet s^ai v element m 

the iiisiilntioiis of < i\ d i/at u m, that it 

grow s and i:hpro\ es m t hauicter w ith the 
grow ill i ti the e.ij).int\ ol lunnan com- 
munities to adopt liigiier moiies of life 
an*l thought, and that in the naturalness 
of this giowtli is to be s(cn tlic fitness 
of all icligioiis to enlighten and to 
sanctify those who fiillow them as a 
means of satisf) ing their deep-seated re- 
ligious drivings. The lud’au Vedanta 
is both a leligion ami a philosophy, and 
in its philosophic aspect it deals not 
merely with the problems which relate to 
the fundamental verities of existence but 
also in the way in which man bs giadual- 
ly enabled to adjust Ids life aiui conduct, 
so as to be more and more in accord and 
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hartiiniiy wiih tlH)se phi osoplhc verities. 
It is a leli'jion whicli, after icachinj' llie 
hij^hest pinnacle uf reli^nniis realization 
and philosophic thou^'nt, finds it impos- 
sible U) dhcard ll\e lower slaj^es in the 
progress so as to sa)', “It is all liere relig- 
ion and truth and philosophy at the tt»p 
t»f tins pinnacle. Nowheic else is iheie 
anything that is wtnlh having. ()l>, \ t:, 
men and w(jinen, come up heie, .ill of \ on, 
or peidition is youi thjtjin," l.ookcil .it 
in this wa\’, the Veil.int.i is .i philo^ophv 
of leligion also. S\v.imi Vtvekan.inda’s 
gieat work in life h<is been tocmlc.uoin 
to make the win Id realise this threctold 
cliaracter (»f the teachings contained in 
the ancient Vedanta of India, to fight 
again.st the war of cicetls and religions 
and to make all men <ind pai ticul.irl)' 
his ow'ii connti)’men ieali.se that tlie soul 
of man is lundamentaUy divine in ch.ii.ic- 
tcM', and that the dumily w inch is si> 
foimed within each man and w'oman le- 
cjuiies that the life which is li\e<l b\- liim 
or lier shoulil he divine in charactei and 
divine m all its motives. Even befoie 
lie began liis public caieer as a teachci, 
commeuciiig it b) his linging exposition 
of Hinduism iu llie Chicago Pailiament 
of Religious, his earuestiicss and [>o\ver 
wcie known to almost cveiy one who 
h.id come iu contact wdth him. But it 
is the Pailiamenl of Religious in Chicago 
that icvealed him even to his mother 
countiy. With that reveUlioii came to 
liim the great scope that he has had to 
work out tile mission of his master and 
when, alter his tirele.ss toil in Ameiica 
and England, he ictuined to India the 
reception that Madras gave him was so 
grand and enthusiastic that we still see 
the events connected with that reception 


pictured befoie our miiaU' eye. Indexed 
lie deserveil such a reception, and as ^e 
himself is known to have put it, it all 
went to tlie glorification of his master 
and the Indian Vedanta which made his 
master great. We feel that we are too 
near the sorrow that has been caused by 
the auiiounccMiic'iit of his death to judge 
adeiiualeiy the wortli and meaning of 
Ins career. There is no doubt that he 
has filled a wide area and sow n therein 
-.ceds of an inestimable value to man. 
!i is in luiinan n.itme as exhibited in 
linm.in history to judge the work of the 
sower in the light of the haivest ilial is 
leaped. Now' that the sower lias sowed 
the seed and finished his woik, tlie har- 
vest to a great extent <lepends iipiai 
those whose tliily it is to water the fields 
and to lend the young plants ; and w'e 
have no doubt that theie is still foice and 
V’l.dit)' enough in the ancient civ ilizalion 
of India to piodiice the men fioiii time 
to lime who aie needctl to seivc that 
CIV ili/..iiioii in all lliat cunslilutes its 
peculiar essence and claim to Uiviiie 
gUji)-, Swann V'’ivckananda w'as .i San- 
nya^m, and the seienely calm death tliat 
li.is come to him, at the conclusion of a 
life of such usefulness and divinely hu- 
man sei v ice, is an event in relation to 
which nobody has ail)’ right to complain. 
He has done in a most admirable man- 
ner, the work in life fur which he pre- 
pared himself and paid his debt to nat- 
ure, To-day we feel proud that India 
produced him and that her title to honour 
in the pages of history has been consi- 
derably cnlianccd by him, whose memory 
deserves to be cherished with reverence 
and love along with that of some of the 




^rcfitest niei\ kiunvn to the ;u\\\;\\s 
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SWAMI ViVhKANANDA is no more. 
IJkc H meteor he suddenly ?ippe;ircd on 
the horizon full of brilliance and ^^\oiy 
and in a shoit time vanished into infinite 
space. It was the dearest wish of many 
of those who have watched his career and 
stiid'ed his luminous expositions of In- 
dian philosophy to introduce him one 
da\' to the public of this presidency in 
p^eneral and of this great city in particu- 
lar. But owing to one reason or another 
that wish remained unfulfilled and tiic 
gifted and brilliant Vedantin has been 
lost to us for ever. He was born in 1863 
and little of him was known till 1892 
when he was induced to attend the Tai- 
liament of Religions at Chicago. 'I'herc 
he felt great difiPidenco about himself at 
the outset, as he had never till then ad- 
dressed an audience in Knglish on a dif- 
ficult and profound subject like the Ve- 
danta philosophy. But the Sw<imiji had 
not only intimate knowledge of his .speci- 
ality, but he was also endowed with a 
great personal charm, a musical voice, 
and a most fa.scinating eloquence. He 
literally carried Chicago by storm. His 
luminous exposition, his irresistible elo- 
quence, the sublimity and grandeur of 
the philosophy he propounded with so 
much knowledge and skill, his simplicity 
and complete renunciation of the world — 
all these made a profound impression up- 
on the learned expositors of tlie various 
creeds and religions of the world that had 
gathered there and upon the mind of the 
vast audience that had come to hear 
them. It was little believed that the 


diffident Hii'idn Sanwy Asin was g\>\\v; 
win the heart ('>f the whole audience by 
his beautiful cxjiositions and to prove to 
the American world that the Indian Ve- 
danta contained so mucli that was pro- 
found, so much that was sublime and so 
much that transcended by far the ideals 
of the religious reformers and philoso- 
pher>. ot the West. Hut this grand and 
unequalled feat was achieved by the 
gifted and favourite pupil of Sri Param- 
liamsa Ramakrislma. The Xnv York 
Cntic certified that “the most impressive 
figure of the rarliamcnt was Swami 
V i\ ckananda. No one expressed .so well 
the sj)int of the Parliament as did the 
Hindu monk. He is an orator b\’ divine 
right. ” 1 he loiva AAi/c AVgA/cr remark- 
ed ; “VV'oe to the man who undertook to 
combat the monk on his own ground, 
and that was where the\' all tried it who 
tried it at all. His replie.s came like flashes 
of lightning and the venturesome ques- 
tioner was sure to be impaled on the In- 
dian’s shining intellectual lance. The 
workings of his miml so subtle and so bril- 
liant, so well stored and so well trained, 
some times dazzled his hearers. But it 
was always a most interesting study.” On 
his return from America he received un- 
paralleled and cnthusia.stic ovations at 
Madras. They afforded him a fresh inspi- 
ration and it was there that he delivered 
some of his masterly speeches on the du- 
ties and responsibilities of India, on East- 
ern and Western ideals and Vedantic phi- 
losophy. His remarkable eloquence and 
fascinating power of exposition constrain- 
ed our contemporary of the Hindu to say 
that never within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant had an orator of his brill- 
iance been heard in Madras. We wish 
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his speeches could be ;ill c(»llectcd and 
preserved in ;i permanent form. If is woik 
oil Raja Vo^a shows w illi wliat happy 
skill, ease and j^racc he could wield the 
Kn^lish lanj^oiai^^e in dealing; with an 
abstruse subject. It isrlifficult to dojust- 
ice to his views and doctnnes within the 
siiort space (jf a c<jlumn or two. Hut it is 
peifeciiy clear that he was no orthodox 
preacher in the sense most of our coun- 
trymen are. He was not a Hrahmin and 
was less fettered in his movements than 
Hralimin preachers. He had not titeir 
prejutlices or predilections. Ihit in one 
direction at least he was all for reform. 
He wanted his countrymen to go out, 
travel in foreign countries and effect 
spiiitual conquests all the world over, 
because he was thoroughly convinced 
that the gift of India to the world was 
<lestined to be the gift of religion and 
philnsoph}'. He longed to bring about 
the revival of India through the spiritual 
revival of the people. He was not for 
the supivinacy of the Brahmins merely 
on grounds of caste. Hut he was not for 
dethroning them. His solution of the 
caste problem was tlie elevation of the 
lower classes to the level of the Brahmins, 
and he at the same time impressed upon 
the latter the sacred duty of lifting up 
the former by making them appropriate 
the culture and knowledge of the higher 
clas.scs whom ho wished to stick to their 
ideals. .As a true Vcd'intin and Sanyasin 
it was impossible that he should stand 
up for gross superstitions and blight- 
ing social and religious customs. His 
own life is a standing protest against any 
such idea. Some of our modern reform- 
ers fail to make any impression upon the 
people even as preachers, because they 
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lack the necessary ktunvledge of Indian 
religion and philo.sophy. Here Svvami 
\'ivekananda was quite at home. Besides 
his life as a Sannuisin was always in his 
favour wherever he went. He lias made 
inanv’ converts in America and has estab- 
hMied Maths near Ahnora, on the river 
H )ogly and in Soutliern India for his 
f)l lowers. Bat the great and gifted mas- 
ter is gone for ever. Let us hope the 
spirit of his tcacliings will .continue to 
animate his .sorrowing pupils. To India 
he has done invaluable service by show- 
ing to the Western nations what .she is 
capable of achieving in the higher spheres 
of religion and philosophy. He rose like 
a resplendent star and has .set with all 
his effulgence. His death is a heavy loss 
to the country, to the Indian reformer 
as well as to the orthodo.x community 
and will be deeply mourned even in 
America where he was .so widely known. 

— The Gujarati^ Bojn day, July 20th, 

Such in brief is a survey of the 

short active life of the late Swami, but 
there is no doubt of the fact that short 
as liis life was and few as the number of 
years were during Inch he worked for 
public welfare, the moral influence exer- 
cised b)' him and brought to bear up>on 
his countrymen, has been large out of all 
proportion to the shortness of the period 
of his activities Happily we are ex- 

onerated from the task, as a discussion 
of these problems appears elsewhere in 
this Journal, from tlie pen of one mo.st 
competent to write on the subject, but 
there can be no doubt of the fact thaL 
the death of the Swami has removed from 
our midst a toworing genius and a uni- 
que personality, which we could ill afford 
to sjiarc, just at present . — Kayastka 
San ackar^ Allahabeui^July. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA MEMORIAL 

An Ai*i‘Eal 


T A Public Meeting held in Pachi- 
appa’s Hall on P'riday, the 25th 
July, which was largely attended by the 
citizens of Madras it was unanimously 
resolved : — 

7 '/iet( this meeting resolves to perpetuate 
the memory and continue the work of the 
late Swami Vivekananda by establishing 
an institution in this city for the study 
and propagation of Hindu Religion and 
Philosophy. 

SvvAMi Vivekananda was one of the 
noble band of disciples of the great saint 
Kamakrishna Paramahamsa now known 
throughout India and even in the West 
b)' his sayings and teachings which have 
been published from time to time. The 
Ramakrishna Mission founded by his 
disciples has been carrying on the noble 
work that was initiated by Swami Vivek- 
ananda in America after the Parliament 
of Religions of instructing the West in 
the teachings of the Vedanta and of 
awakening the East to a sense of its an- 
cient greatness. The order of Sanyasins 
to which these disciples of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa belong is the noblest in 
the world for the work of philanthropy 
untainted with any consideration for the 
promotion of selfish ends. The great 
Maharishi Bhagavan Vyasa of the Vedas 
and the Mahabharata stands at the head 
of that order and the succession of great 
names immortalised in the hi.story and 
religious tradition of India is unparal- 
elled in any other country of the world. 
Sri Sankara, Sri Ramanuja and Sri Ma- 


dhva the great teachers oi the several 
system; of philosophy belong to this or- 
der. Every man that has taken the 
orange robe of this order has reiKMinced 
the world and all ties of wife and fa ily 
and wealth and dedicated himself to the 
.service of God and the service of hu- 
manity. The band of San}’asins that con- 
.stitute the Ramakrishna Mission is doing 
the work of charity and love in various 
parts of this country and the West. It 
was a dream of Swami Vivekananda’s 
life that an organisation should be formed 
with ramifications throughout the coun- 
try to advance the spiritual and material 
needs of the people. Swami Vivekananda 
did not live to realise it in this life but 
he has bequeathed a legacy to his coun- 
trymen of noble work to be nobly per- 
formed. Shall we realise the magnitude 
of the task before us ? 

The ancient learning of the Shastras 
preserved through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune through which the country has 
passed, through centuries of foreign inva- 
sion and misrule shows signs of expiring 
on every side under the siren influence 
of modren material prosperity. The class 
of Pandits who carried forward the torch 
of knowledge from generation to genera- 
tion shows signs of languishing for want of 
material support. Customs and forms 
which gave a meaning to spiritual truths 
and helped to preserve them have de- 
generated into empty and unmeaning 
symbols which are b^inning to lose 
their hold upon the country. Mission- 
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aries of alien faiths taking advantage of 
the neglect into which Indian spirituality 
has fallen and of the periodical visitations 
of scarcity and famine have disseminated 
their doctrines and dogmas of exclusive 
salvation for the faithful. Is it not time 
for us to awake and to be up and doing ? 
In the great name ofSwami Vivekananda, 
it has been resolved to found an institu- 
tion in the City of Madras where Sanya- 
sins who do not know whence tho meal 
for the morrow comes will be housed and 
fed. Men will be trained to preach the 
Vedanta not for a salary or other remu- 
neration but for the love of humanity. 
Pandits and scholars will be invited to 
assemblies periodically held for the dis- 
cussion and elucidation ofVedantic truths. 
Agencies for the relief of the destitute 
poor and the instruction of the masses 
would be organised under the control of 
this institution. The scheme is large but 
it was the one dream and ambition of the 
Swami's life. His countrymen must take 
up the task. Whatever the measure of 
success vve achieve, it will be a noble 
work for the inheritors of the ancient 
Vedanta. In the words of the Gita 
“The doer of noble work, my child, per- 
ishes not.’' Funds will be needed for 
carrying out this noble undertaking. 


Shall we lack them in this land of a thou- 
sand charities ? Devotion to duty, .sin- 
gleness of purpose and afaithful discharge 
of duty voluntarily undertaken must con- 
vince the people that their contributions 
will be well and nobly spent. .An influen- 
tial committee in whom it is believed the 
public will have entire confidence has 
been formed for starting and workin^’’ the 
organisation. Already Sanyasins of the 
Ramakrishna Mission like the revered 
Swami Ramakrishnananda who has been 
working in our midst for the hist 8 years 
instructing young men in the truths of 
the Vedanta and feeding the destitute 
from time to time are ready for the work 
that lies before them. The reproach will 
be great if the opportunit}' is neglected. 
We trust our countrymen will rise to an 
adequate sense of the greatness and uti- 
lity of the task before them. Under the 
ble.ssing of God and of the immortal 
sages of this ancient land successs shall 
be ours ! 

Sub.scriptions ma)' be sent to an\- one 
of the undersigned. Receipts duly 
stamp will be sent to the contributors, 

V. KRl.SHNASA.MI AlYAU. n a . b.l.. 

//ff//i (hurt J u/n/, 

(J. VENKATAKAXCJA KAIT, m.a.. 

Si cn-tary to the Tnoitn-x, Madras. 

(J. A. NATESAN. B A , 

I'Ahtor, "The Indhm Itrt irtr," Ki<pliin(idi\ Maduiif. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The death of Rudolf Virchow means to 
(Germany the loss of her most eminent 
citizen, and to the world at large the loss 
of a man of science who ranks, by virtue 
of his positive achievements, with the 
greatest of his century. 

We rejoice to hear that a society by 
the name “Vivekananda Society” has 
been formed in Colombo. Swami Vive- 


kananda was a great patriot-sage, and 
the promoters will do well to keep this 
in view if they want success in their un- 
dertaking — 77ie Hindu Organ^ Jaffna, 

A REMARKABLE feat in Aerial Naviga- 
tion has just been accomplished, under 
the auspices of the Swedish Aero Club, 
by Captain Luge, a Swedish officer, in a 
balloon of his own invention. Ascending 



from Stockholm, the balloon completely 
crossed the Baltic, and, after a vox'age of 
387 miles, came to earth in Russia at 
Nov^^orod. The journey occupied four- 
teen hours. 

A “HHURjVA”manuscript entitled “Isah 
Samhita by Parasara, the ^reat astrono- 
mer and ascetic of ancient India, has re- 
cently been acquired by Mr. John A. 
Francis. The discovered manuscript is 
complete, though grievously mutilated in 
places, but .several verses are preserved 
intact and others may perhaps become 
so when all the fragments have been in- 
vestigated and arranged — Tribune. 

On Saturday the 20th September a 
largely attended successful meeting was 
held in the Calcutta Town Mall in honor 
of the memory of the late Swami Vivek- 
ananda. Habu Nareiidro Nath Sen 
presided. Some very good speeches were 
made. The meeting separated after ap- 
pointing a strongCommittee to raise sub- 
.scri|)tions for a permanent memorial. 

It appears the Maharaja of Scindhia 
intends to benefit his subjects by his ex- 
perience of Kngland. In the course of 
his reply to the address of welcome pre- 
sented ly the Gwalior Municipality, the 
Maharaja said : 

“The good management of the London 
Municipality is worthy of all praise. I 
hope that, taking it as a guide, some suc- 
cess will be attained graduall)^ here al.so. 
Water-works which are already under 
consideration will first attract my atten- 
tion, The supply of good water will 
improve the city and the general health 
of the citizens. There is another {x>int. 


m 

. The tradeofGwalior city is not as flounsli- 
ing as it should be. To give an im|X'tus 
to it,aschemc of establishing a free market 
is under consideration. Hut more than 
this is needed. Like trade associations 
an association should be established which 
will through its trained and c.\q)ert com- 
mercial knowlcrlge draw m)- attention to 
the means whereby local trade can be 
expanded and fostered. It is luy wish 
that such an association shall soon be 
brought into existence in (iwalior city. 
I want the Municipalit)’ to suggest tome 
the names of persons who are trained 
experts in trade. I do not want mere 
promises in this matter, I want results. " 

India propt)ses to print henceforth the 
following paragraph, in bold type, and 
within black borders, w eek after week, at 
the top of its first page, until the fa( is 
contained therein have become familiar 
to the readers of that journal in reading 
rooms, clubs, and elscwluTC in l-'ngland; 

“There a[)i>ears to be among h'mglish- 
men widespread ignorance of the source 
from which the e.xpenscs of the India 
Office in London are pro\ ided. 

“Let us, therefore, rail attention aspromi- 
nently as possible to the fact that tlie 
taxpayers of India paid every penny of 
tite cost of the buildings and of the site 
of this, your most magnificent (jovern- 
ment Office, and that they anrl the)' ahmc 
have always paid and still pay every 
penny »)f its expenditure, from the salary 
of the Secietary of State to the w ages of 
the charwomen. 

“The case of the Colonial Office is pre- 
cisely opposite. The whole expense, ini- 
tial, and annual, of the Office has been 
and is borne by the Briti.sh taxpayers. 
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Royal Confmission on Indian 
pei^dlture notwithstanding the fact that 
it consisted chiefly of oflicials, unani- 
mously recommended that this unfairness 
should be mitigated. But the recom* 
mendation was thwarted by India Office.” 

A MEETING of the Hindu students of 



spdktnnils. We arc glad of awoid fe^ 
our contemporary and feel much 
at the following notice o^Prabuddka Bh 4 - 
ratn which appears in its September issue; 

“The bright subtility of our Indian 
brothers in their ponderings concerning 
God and the universe is well known ; but 


Calcutta was held at the Albert Hall 
about a month ago under the presidency 
of the Prof. Anath Nath Palit, M.A., of 
the Metropolitan Institution. One of the 
resolutions was : 

“ That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing the best means of perpetuating the 
memory of the departed Swami is to 
form a band of young workers to be styled 
“Vivekananda Society” whose chief aim 
will be to meditate upon his pure and 
saintly character and to try to work on 
the lines indicated by him and continue 
as far as possible the humanitarian and 
philanthropic works inaugurated by him.” 

There were 30 members to begin with. 
Swaini Saradananda held the inaugural 
meeting at 57 Ramkanto Bose’s St, where 
it was decided that Prof. Anath Nath 
PaIit,.M.A.,wouklbethe President and Prof 
Jogendra Nath Mitra, M. A., the Secretary 
of the Society. And that the Swami Sa- 
radananda would hold weekly classes. He 
was to speak on ‘Ideas of the Swamiji and 
how can they be brought into practice,” 
on Saturday the 13th September, 

Th^ Coining Day edited by Mr. John 
Page Hopps,( Williams and Norgate: Hen- 
rietta St,, Covent Garden, London) is one 
of our brightest foreign exchanges as it 
is also one of the broadest in its philoso- 
phical outlook and sympathetic towards 
India and Indians* We like its sound 
British sense and admire its fearless out* 


as a rule, they are verbally over diffuse 
and vague. An arresting exception oc- 
curs in the keen little Indian magazine, 
the Prabuddha Bharaia in an article on 
‘The Immanent God’ ” ( Here follows a 
reprint of the article which appeared in 
our issue of February last). 


When God made the earth it shook to 
and fro till he put mountains on it to keep 
it firm, fhen the angels asked : 

‘*0 (iod, is there anything in thy crea- 
tion stronger than these mountains ? ’ 
And replied : 

“Iron is stronger than the mountains, for 
it breaks them.” 


“And is there anything in creation strong- 
er than iron ?” 

“Yes, fire is stronger than iron, for it 
melts it.” 

‘And is there anything .strongerthan fire?” 

“Yes, water, for it quenches fire.” 

“Is there anything stronger than water ?” 

“Yes, wind, for it puts water in motion.” 

“O, our sustainer, is there anything in 
creation stronger than wind ?” 


“Yes, a good man giving alms: if he give 
it with his right hand and conceal it from 
his left, he overcomes all things. Every 
good act is charity : your smiling in your 
brother’s face ; your putting a wanderer 
in tlie right road ; your giving water to 
the thirsty is charity ; exhortation toan<» 
other to do right is charity. A man’s true 
wealth hcreaftc) is the good he has done 
in this world to his fellow-man. When 
he dies people will ask, ‘What property 
has he left behind him Y But the angels 
will a,‘ik| ‘What g ood deeds has he jjcrtt 

before^ Stcul^r 
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